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good wishes of that powerful and numerous class of the com¬ 
munity, interested in tlie prosperity of our Eastern Empire. 

In thus striving to advance tl»c welfare and promote the 
happiness of India and her millions of inhabitants, the ])ro- 
prietors, once again, respectfully, but solicitously, entreat the 
assistance and co-oi)cration of their subscribers:—on this point, 
how ever, in conclusion, they would quote the following passage 
fro!n one of Mr. George Thompson’s recent and eloquent ad¬ 
dresses to the natives of India. 

“ All that concerns a country like this, is serious and momen¬ 
tous. 'i'he work of amelioration is so vast, that instead of 
jealousy existing among the few who are labouring for its wel¬ 
fare, there should be the most perfect good feeling, and a common 
desire that every peaceable and lawful agency should be brought 
into the field- Both matter and mind re(purc our attention. 
The human intellect demands the kindest care, the morals of the 
people require to be elevated, and the soil on which we tread, 
instead of yielding a scanty subsistence to its children, should be 
made to be a source of j)ercnnlal and ever increasing wealth. 
May God aid all good men in this great work, and hasten the 
time when a brighter sun than that which glitters on the Ganges 
at mid-day, shall arise upon India, even the sun of knowledge, 
vivifying with his beams the souls of men, and guiding them to 
happiness and truth; and, at the same time, a Government 
sympathising with all, protecting all, blessing all, and finding its 
deep foundations in the loyal attachment and grateful affections 
of a contented, a peaceful, and a prospering people!’^ 
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4 'jst published, in llemy 8 vo., Illustrated by a characteristic Frontispiece, and 
nearly 300 Wood Cuts, Price 14s, cloth, a new and greatly enlarged l^Mition of 

F ECTURES on I5LECTIMCITY, comprisin-r Galvanism, Mag- 
" netism. Electro-Magnetism, Magnotto and Thermo-Electricity, By IJENUY 
NOAD, Author of** Eectures on Chemistry,” &c. &c. 

London: George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane. 


TAM MERINO— Messrs. BARTMROP and HUXLEY m .y be 
^ consulted daily, between the hours of Twelve and Three o,clock, at 2, Great 

• f-..les-street, BtMlford-row, in every species of this peculiar nerv(»us afb.'ction. 
M- ssrs. Barthrop and Huxley will refer those win) may d<‘sire to avail themselves 

; dndr mode of treatment, to families of the highest consideration, whose children 

• ’••1 friends they have successfully treated. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
TEPHENS-S WRITING FLUIDS.—Those ('ompositions, which 
have so rein irUably cxlciuh'd the use of the Steel Pen, are brought to very 
j» '>t |H»rfection, lieing more easy to write with, more durable, ami in every respect 
> f rabie to tin* ordinary Ink. lii warm climates they have become essential. 
.1 'V consist of:— 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense Black colour. 

A Patent Uncliiiiigeabic Blue Fluid, remaining Blue. 
j\ SupiTior Black Ink of tlie common character, but more fluid. 

A Brilliant Cannine-Ked, for contrast writing. 

A Carbonaceous Ueconl Ink, unchangeable by any chemical agent. 

A*so, a New Kind of Marking Ink l\)r Linen; and Ink Holders, adapted for 
j rving ink from evaporation and dust. 

N.B.—Black Ink and imitations of the above articles are constantly being 
nnu 'unced as **Ncw Discoveries,” but on examination they will be found to have 
f'T ly some new name. 

''rrpared by Hknrv Stephens, the Inventor, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars* 
ad, London; and sold by all stationers and booksellers. 


'\\T BUCKMASTER CO., MILITARY TAILORS, &c., 

I • 3, NE\y BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, feeling that many 

I rctiOemen in India may bo anxious for an opportunity of forwartling their mea« 
beg respectfully to submit the following instructions, which, if strictly 
' oded to, wifi be sufficient to ensure a good fitting of any Article, either of 
jary or plain Clothing. 

. ‘ic measure may be taken with a pi<*ceof Tapo,and reduced into inches, stating 
{ 1 . ' .‘ight of person, and if any peculiarity iu figure; also, whether taken over a 
l x 'form or plain Coat, 


Cout$, f^estXf 


•ybt and Length of Collar.... 
bottom of Collar to Hip) 

P-iuSon . S 

i * w Hip Biittous to Bottom of/ 


1 • t 


ni Centre of Bock to Elbow .. 
• 'urinued to length of Sleeve 

"»^ round top of Arm . 

f round Chest oivr Coat..,. 

> Chest under Coat. 

Jit'*' Waist over Coat. 

■) Waist under Coat. 


Trousers, 

'jnehes.) linches. 

From Top of Trousers to Bottom 
From Fork to Bottom of Trousers] 

Size round Top Thigh, tight ,. 

'Size round Calf. 

Ditto Waist ...... 

Ditto Hips... 


iSize round Head 


B. Gentlemen who have nut previously had an account with the House, will be 
.!' ».^d to make a reference to their agents in London ; or, if they wish to avail 
► fu-^elvea of the discount, to refer to them for payment, and in all cases it would 
> d sirable to mention, if they wish their Orders to be transmitted by Overland 


r jwfaerwise. 
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R estorative for the hair.— f'Z’o the Editor of the 

Shipping and Merr.antife Gazette .—SiB,—Being a daily reader of your useful 
journal, 1 am anxious to make known through its columns the value of a prepara¬ 
tion called ** 01dridge*B Balm of Columbia,” for the purpose of restoring, strengthen¬ 
ing, and preventing the loss of hair. It was drst recommended to a member of my 
family—who, at the time, was rapidly losing her hair—by a lady of title, residing 
in Clurges Street, Ficcadill^, (whose name I have no authority for pubhsldng,) and 
by the use of this preparation, the hair had ceased, even within a day or two, to 
fall off in the way it had done, and that had already deprived the hi^ad of more 
than half “ Its fair proportion but before the paekugo^—of but a few shillings 
cost—was consumed, the abundant ‘‘crop” made its a|>|M'aranco in place of what 
had been lost before. As the knowledge of the fact niuy be of the same bcuiefit to 
others similarly circumstanced, 1 am indueed thus to trouble you ; and as 1 pledge 
you my word that I have no knowledge whatever of the proprietory of the pro- 
ductiofi, nor object in the matWr other than that of a desire to render the inlorma'' 
tioii available to all whom it may concern,*’ 1 trust to your usual liberality to 
give it publicity. 

I am. Sir, yours, Sre., 

AV. II. MARSIIAIJ.. 

JJmjd Square^ Pento}w}1h\ hondon^ Jan. 15, 1 S.‘J9. 

C. & A. OLinilDGK’S BALM, prevents the Hair turning grey, prodnees a 
beautiful curl, trees it from scurf, and stops it mmi falling and a fewB'>tUes 
generally restore it again. Frice 3s. (id., 6s., and I Is. per Bottle. 

No t»(hc*r prices are genuine. 

Ask for Oldridfie's JSnlm of Cohnnhiai I, ^ elfiogton Street, Strand^ Ijondoo, 

“weak legs, knees, and ankles. 

^UKOEONS in England,Ireland, and Scotland, 
continue to recommend BA1LKA'’S Elastic T/iwJcd 
Sto<!kings, KniH‘ Caps, and Ankle Socks; they ar(» light, 
coo], and warranted to wash. Since tiiereduction of Post¬ 
age, AfHicfed Persons in the country can have any Ban¬ 
dage by Post, for a few pence, by forwarding their measure. 

BUPTUHK,—This complaint is very much ucglwted, 
because it does not (in many castes) cause so much pain 
and inconvenience as others; but if persons would have re¬ 
course to the iiieans at its earliest stage, we should nut 
have it recorded, from one generation to another, that two- 
thirds of the population are ruptured. 

Surgeons, from Mr. Perchal Pottos time down to the 
late Sir Astley Cooper, 

Are of opinion, that Hernia rc'quires to be attended to oy 
the Truss Maker, as much ;vs any otln.T case by th<‘ skilful 
Surgeon, for if the UVuss be not properly applied, it is 
highly dangerous and destructive. W. li. BAILKY, 
therefore, is careful to merit a continuation of that patron¬ 
age which he has rcH‘civ(‘d from the Faculty for the last 
fiftetm years, by putting on a Truss adapted to the ca.se, 
and attending to it whenever called upon, cither by the 
Medical Attendant or Pafient, without any extra charge. 

Persons who wear Pelts should be very cart'ful to have one cut upon anatomical 
principles, for unless they arc made to support the Abdomen they freijuently causo 
Rupture instead of preventing it. 

SUSPENSORY BANDAGES and ABDOMINAL BELTS for RIDING. 
Every attention paid to orders, from a Bandage of one penny per yard, to an 

Artificial Leg of Thirty Guineas. 

Observe the Name J3AILEy, 

418’ Oxford Street’ 

OPPOSITE THE STAR BREWERY. 

Surgeons and Ilospitals supplied with Calico and Elastic Bandages by the Yard. 
Mr. BAILEY will feel great pleasure in waiting on parties at short 

distances from\Town. 

obobrb bt post (with a uemittabce) attbbpbd to. 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISOR¬ 
DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 


Just published, in a sealed envelope, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., or sent 

free by post, 3s. 6d. 


SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Essay on those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System originatinf^ in certain solitary habits, youthful excesses, or iiiftK^tion, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Jjocal or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor- 
rheea, Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and Consumption. With Practical Obser¬ 
vations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and ])is4>ases of the 
Reproductive Organs, with Plain Directions fbr their Treatment and Cure. 


By SABUEIi l</t'inRRT, Consulting; Surgeon, 
9. Beclfbrcl-street, Bedford-sq. London. 

MatricHlaied Mvmber of the University of Edinhurith^ Honorary Member of the\London 
Hospital Medical Society, Licentiateof Apothecaries^ Hall, London, 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 51 and 52, Pater- 
Doster-row ; John Field, d5, Kegcnt-qiiadrant; Jackson, 130, New Bond-street; 
Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-stre<^t; Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; WesU*rton, 15, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge; Ileywood, Oldham-street, Manchester; Newton. Church- 
street, Liverpool; Watts, Snow-hill, Biriuingham; Barmclough, 40, Fargate, 
Sheffield ; Davey, 1, Brood-street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

** This is a work which is free from scientific technicality; its subject,^one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suHeriiig from the 
consequences of which it treats, and siric(‘rely wish, that in our educational pro¬ 
jects, no fastidious dtOicacy should prevent parents and guardians from having re¬ 
ference to the prevalence and pr<»babi1ity of evils, which arc not less ruinous, be¬ 
cause they are not suspected to exist.”—ManchestiT Chronicle. 

“We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to he placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearance indicates any teiidt*ncy to Nervous Debility 
or Premature Decay. Mr. La'Mcrt, who is a regularly educated member of the 
medical profession, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible man¬ 
ner, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the const qiionces of those 
evils it is his province to pourtray and alleviate.”—Wakefield Journal. 

“ Mr, La’Mert’s ‘ Self-PrestTvation' is an exceedingly valuable book for eveiy 
young man into whose hands it may full. If iincontaminatod, its tones of friendly 
warning will servo to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the well-marked, 
but not over-charge^ picture will excite his well-founded and salutary fears of the 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.”—Bidton Free Press. 

The necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi¬ 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too hastily concluded themselves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of wnided life; and the various positions 
of I.#over, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges r»f mankind, are fre¬ 
quently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions. 
To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself, and by its perusal many ques¬ 
tions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even to the most con- 
dfiential friend. 

Mr, La'Mcrt is to be consulted daily at his residence, No. 9, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square, London, and coun^ patients, in their letters, are requested to 
be as minute as possible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
living, and occupation in life. The communication must be accoaipauied with the 
usual consultation fee of £1, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
their application; and in all cases the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

9, Bedford-slreet, Bedford-square, London. 
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THE NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envelope, price 3s. ; and sent free on receipt of a Post Office ‘ 

Order for 3s. 6d.| 

m A N H O O D; 

T he causes of its premature decline, wUh Plain Directions 

lor ITS PERFECT RESTORATION ; addressed to those suffering 
from ihe destructive effects of Excessive Indulgence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; foilowed by Observations on MA RRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, GONORRHGCA, GLEET, Ac. Illustrated with Cases, &c. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Published by the Autiior8,and8old hv Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket; Mann, 29, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; Barth, 
Bridges Street. Strand London; Guest, Birmingham; Sowler, 4. St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester; Phiiip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Fannin and Co., 
Bookstller to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 41, Grafton Sr., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Cork ; Earreil, Waterford ; Druniiiiond, 5, Blair Street, Edin¬ 
burgh; Barnes, Glasgow; S’rachan, Aberdeen; and sold in a Scaled Envelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This Work, a 17lh Edition of which is now presented to llie public, 17,000 
copies haviug been nj-haustcd since its first appearance.^ has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and cleardetail i>f gem ral prin¬ 
ciples, and also b> Ihe insertion of several new and highly interesting r«5r.v. This 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
diseases, which, for some (inaceoiiiitable reason, have been either aItogeilicr over¬ 
looked, or treated almoit with indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
aud we feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PRECEP rOR, or a CLERGYMAN,**—A’«h Evening Paper, 

” tThis ib a Work that we fear there exists loo much need for to cause us to 
hesitate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those (rightful 
mat dies whether the lesnlt of iinn oral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
treated, and divested of all medical tochnicaliiy, plain and easy directiuus are 
given for the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated, or ap¬ 
parently hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
8 Itkc affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases,and we are doing a service to 
Society in recominendiiig it to general notice.'*-*£7.Wi; and Herts Mercury. 

Messis. Curtis’s entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 

coming before the public on such a subject wliicli can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professi.mBi, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The moral and medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable.— 
Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs Curtis’s book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as¬ 
tonished us by developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
the assigned cause and the effects is perceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work. ’— Jge. 

“The scientific views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the source and 
origin of many of the most dlstr^^ssing effects of certain depraved habits, fully es- 
tablibh ibeir claim to the rbaracU-r of expeiienced and judicious surgeons, and the 
result of our careful perusal of the work has been to impress us with a thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir.— Old 
England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence. No. 7, Frith 
Street, Soho, London. 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases.—the 
communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1, and in 
all cases, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

N. B.—The above M'ork forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

J. 1j. CURTIS A Co., Consulting; Surgeons, 
3, Fritli Street, Soho Square, L<indon. 
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THE LEAGUE FUND. 

(^.£ 100,000 ) 

The time has now arrived for the friendd of Free Trade throughout the kingdom 
to consider the mode and extent in which they will afford their aid to the labours of 
the Anti-Corn-Law J^eague for procuring the full and practical recognition of their 
principles by the Legislature. The plans of the Council of the League have been, 
for several weeks, before the public. They were distinctly and unreservedly 
announced in the Address issued on the 28th September last; and, so far as appears 
from the comments of the press, from private correspondence, or from the resolutions 
of public meetings, they have obtained general concurrence as the best and most 
cfhcieiit that can be adopted. The course of action there described has already 
commenced ; the electoral contests that immediately ensued, first in the metropolis, 
and then in Kendal and Salisbury, were occasions, nut to be neglected; and the 
Council forthwith employed the means to which they had pledged themselves for 
^pealing to theuiiderstuiidings and honestfeclingsof the possessors of the franchise. 
Ihiblic meetings were held from day to day ; statements and arguments affecting 
the great question at issue were forwarded to every elector ; the whole rtjgisteriMl 
constituency of the City of London, consisting of about 15,000, was five times 
addressed, by means of the press and the penny-post; the zeal and intelligence of 
the non-olectors was rendered subsidiary to the luovemenls of the voters ; largo 
rewards were offered for such detection of briliery os would lead to its legal convic- 
tion ; and, without adverting to the results of those contests—results most propitious 
to the progress of our cause, this merit may at least be claimed for the League, 
that it did whatever could be done towards upholding tlie purity and freedom of 
election, and bestowing upon the favourable verdict v^Iiieb was pronounced, all the 
worth and weight that are imparted by competent knowledge find sineerc conviction. 

The sanction of experience and success has thus been affixed to tlio operations 
of the League in that portion of them which had most novelty of character, the 
proposed action upon the electoral body. Former efforts had, no doubt, prepared 
the way. The outlay of jC 50,0O0 upon lectures, tracts, meetings, and the press; 
the series of large metriipolitan meetings in one of the principal theatres ; the 
labours of local associations ; and the indefatigable zeal of Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright, in their mission to the agricultural districts, had plentifully sown the seed 
of which w'o are beginning to reap the harvest. The path of .success is now plain 
before us. A demonstration of opinion on behalf of Free Trade, by an efficient 
majority of the electoral body, is a consummation within reach of practical attain¬ 
ment, and at no distant period. The approaching certainty of that result cannot 
but have its previous influenoe upon the question. The only essential condition of 
the abolition of the Food Monopoly is perseverance in the course hitherto pursued; 
and the only condition of that porscveraiice on the part of the Ix^uguc, is the supply 
of the pecuniary funds required for their continued and extended operations. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the Anti-Com-Law League has no other 
object than that which its name imports. The abolition of the Food Monopoly 
will, it is believed, inevitably bring in its train that of all other Monopolies. But 
the League has no political or ulterior purposes. It interferes not, as foe or ally, 
with any parties, w hether local or national. Its agitation is simply for the recogni¬ 
tion of a great principle by the public mind, and the embodiuient of that principle 
in legislative measures. With no question of Taxation does it meddle, provided 
the Taxation, in whatever mode levied, bo for the purpose of national revenue, and 
not for the profit of a class. The importance of many political and financial 
questions is not disputed ; but the League has not been constituted for effecting 
reforms in those departments. Even the great good which it is confessedly working 
in the conduct of elections, by transforming them from personal or party conflicts 
into a struggle between true principles and false ; by making the canvass an investi¬ 
gation of tacts and laws in which all are deeply interested, instead of a personal 
solieitatiou for the favour of a vote ; and by the endeavour to check intimidation 
and put dowm bribery; even this is only subsidiary to its one paramount object, for 
the accomplishment of which through tne agency of electoral opinion, it is needful 
for that^opinion to be deliberate and enlightened in its formation, and free, firm, 
and decisive in its expression. To this incidental good, as regarded in its bearings 
upon national character, order, and prosperity, no sincere lover of his country can 
be indifferent. That the plans of the League imply and require it, in their progress, 
is no slight addition to its claims for a general and liberal support of such endea- 
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ruurs after the prompt and total abolitioa of Taxation upon food by the Le^s* 
laturc. 

Other commercial and trading towns will it is hoped call meetings, os has been 
already done at Manchester, ** to consider the best means of aiding the future 
operations of the League.’* The subscription during that meeting, of near Xl3,000, 
is a strong testimony to the confidence reposed in the Council in the neighbourhood 
of a large proportion of its members. Nor is it alone to maiiiifacturing localities, 
to capitalists, or to great meetings, tliat we look for contributions. To realise a 
fund of XlOOjOOO requires extendc'd co-operation. We look to landowners, who 
consult the permanent worth of their estates rather than the temporary pressure 
of improvident obligations. We look to the growing perception of their own 
interests by the cultivators of the soil. We look to the honest zeal of the many, 
the accumulating though small subscriptions of the middle and working'Classes 
towards the first great confederacy which history records for their defence and 
rescue from spoliation. The question is eminently tlieirs one of immediate and 
vital urgency, as daily observation and experience of the hard pressure that cod> 
tiiiues to produce distress and destitution, must inuke them feel. With sympathy 
and pride will their names be recorded on a list which will soon become the noble 
muster-roll c»f the triumf)hant abolitionists of Taxation upon food. They will earn 
their “ charter and freehold of rejoicing” in our common victory over the most 
unjust and oppressive, the most impoverishing, demoralizing and destructive impost 
ever infticteu upon a people by the blind cupidity of a Class Interest. 

The prompt success of the present appeal will it is calculated, render any future 
one unnecessary. The Council will be put by it in possession of the entire Kegis* 
iration of the Kingdom, and in oommunicatioTi vith all its Cr>n6tituoneies. Kvery 
city, town, and county, will have bad the question brought fully under its considera¬ 
tion. Ihe power of public opinion will have been fully developed. Truth, Justice, 
and Ilumanity, will be brought face to face with usurpation and oppression; the 
rights of the many and the robberies of the few will bo confronted for trial before 
the Institutions of our country, We cannot doubt the result, for “ there is a God 
thatjudgeth in the Earth.” 


C TURNEU’S FAMILY HOTEL, opposite the Pier and Custom 
• House, Southampton.—This Establishment is newly fitted up, and possesses 

many advantages peculiar to itself. It commands a view of all the Steamers on 
their arrival and departunt j viz., to the West India Islands, Alexandria, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, Havre do Grace, Jersey, Guernsey, Torquay, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Wight, and Lymington. 

It is directly opposite the Custom House, and being the nearest house to the 
Railway will be found most convenient for Passengers. 

HOTd^lL, BRinOK. 

Most admirably situate for Families and Gentlemen visiting London, going to or 
retumiug fix»m the C<»ntiuoiit, the East and West Indies, the Americas, Australasia, 
in fact, for all parts of the world. Passengers joining or leaving ships at Gravesend, 
or any part of the coast, are taken from, or brought lo, the very dottrs of the Hotel by 
the various Steamers in daily coinmunicaiioii with the place. It is in the immediate 
vicinity of the Custom House, and all the great mercantile establishmeuts of the City, 
with the readiest access to the Docks, Railways, and all parts of the Town. Fur 
light, air, comfort, and beautiful views of the liiver, it is unrivalled.—night por¬ 
ter always in attendance. 


P ANCLIBANON IKON WORKS, Bazaar, 58, Baker-street, 

Portman-square, London.—Gentlemen will find it worth their attention to 
look into the above establishment, where the largest assortment of General Fur¬ 
nishing Ironmongery ever offered to the public, may be seen, consisting of Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensils; Table Cutlery, best Sheffield Plate, German. 
Silver Wares, Papier Machco Tea Trays, Tea and Coffee Urns; Stoves, Grates, 
Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire Irons ; with Baths of all kinds—Shower, Hot) 
Cold, Vapour, Plunging, &c.; together with Ornamental Iron and Wire Work, for 
Conservatories, Lawns, &c.; and Garden Engines. All articles are selected the 
rery best description, and offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash only ; and the 
price of each article being marked in plmn ^ores, and the building itself a public 
Bazaar or Lounge, the public can make their selections aooording to their wishes 
thereby affording advantages which are rarely ofiered. 
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Messrs, PERRY S^' Co. have REMOFED fheir Establishment from Birmingham, 

to So. l9, Berners Street, 0.r/o/d Street, Eontion. 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 2s. (>d., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the Uuited 

Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 38. (id. 

THE SILENT FRIEND; 

A MEDICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
in both sexes, being an Inquiry into itiQ cottcea/ed cause that destroys physical energy, 
wit!) Obsorvations on Local and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NERVOUS IlGil- 
TATION, CONSUMPTION, and on the partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPRODUCTIVE POWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMBELLISHED with ENGRAVINGS, renri'Senting the deleterious 
influence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body. 
The whole pointed out to suffering humanity as a “SILENT FRIEND,**to be con¬ 
sulted without exposure, and with assured cimlidencG of success. 

'By R. A Li. PRRRV A Co. Consulting Surgeons, 

Ijondon. 

Published by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Patcmoster-row, Field, 65, 
Quadrant. RcgeiiUstroet; 3'urkis, Compton-.street, Soho; Guest, 51, Bull-strt^ot, 
Birmingham: and by all booksellers in town and country. 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF SYRIACUM 

is a gentle stimulant and renovator of the impaired luiictions of life, and is exclu¬ 
sively directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from a disorgHtiisation of the 

g enerative system, whether constitutional or acquired, loss of sexual power, and 
ebility arising from sYiaiiLis; and is calculated to afford decided relief to those 
who, by early indulgence in solitary habits, have weakened the powers of their sys¬ 
tem, and fallen into a state of chronic debility, by which the constitution is left m 
a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept up which places the individual 
in a state of anxiety for the remainder of life. 

Sold in Bottles, price 1 Is. each, or the quantity of four in one Family Bottle fur 
33s. by which one 11s. Bottle is saved. 

l^pared only by Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Bernors-street, Oxford- 
street, London. None are genuine without the signature of “ li. and L. PERRY 
and Co.” impressed in a stamp on the outside of each wrapper. The Five Pound 
Cases, the purchasing of which will be a saving of £i l2s., may be had as usual, 
and patients in tlie country who require a course of this mixlicino should send £5 
by letter, which will entitle them to the full benefit of such advantage. May be had 
of all booksellers, druggists, and patent medicine venders in town and country 
throughout the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and America, of whom 
may be had the “Silent Friend.*’ 

Messrs. Perry expect, when consulted by letter, the usual fee of One Pound, with¬ 
out which, no notice can be taken of the communication. 

Patients are requested to bo as minute as possible in tlio detail of their cases. 

PERRY S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 

Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1 Is. per Box, 

(Observe the signature of “R and L. PERRY & Co.,” on the outside of each wrap 
per,) are well known throughout Europe and America to bo the most certain euro 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes, 
including gonorrluea, gleets, secondary symptoms, strictures, seminal weakness, 
deficiency, and all disea.sos of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine¬ 
ment, or hindrance from business. They have effected the most surprising cures, 
not only in recent and severe cases, but when salivation and all other means have 
failed; th^ remove scorbutic affections, eruptions on any part of the body, ulcera¬ 
tions, scrofulous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and CAuaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, may be consulted as usual at 19, Bemers-street, 
Oxford-street, London, punctually, from 11 in the Morning till 8 in the Evening, 
and on Sundays, from 11 to 1. Only one personal visit is required from a country 
patient to enable Messrs. Perry & Co. to give such advice as will be the means of 
effecting a permanent and cflectual cure after all other means baro proved ineffi»ctual 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 


The present Establishment of the Company consists of the following vessels 
HTNDOSTAN, Captain R Moresby, I.N. 


(GUEAT) LIVERTOOL, C^aptain A. 
TAGUS. 


BRAGANZA 
ROYAL TAR 


LAUY MARY WOOD 
IBERIA. 


CAIRO, 

LOTUS, 


Rassugo Boats 

1 Tn. kn lafnaini 


ditto 


Tom, 

Ilor.^f Pouu’i . 

1800 

.. .. 520 

ISOO 

.. .. 520 

l(>7a 

.. .. 450 

1.540 

.. .. 454 

HOO 

.. .. aod 

700 

. . .. 260 

70t> 

.. .. 260 

050 

. . 240 

r>5o 

. . . 2.50 

000 

.. .. 200 

.5,50 

.. 210 

520 

.. .. 160 



oiidieh (^tnai. 

Ditto. 

River 

N'le. 


-UOO’ 


The Company book passengers for the following placjos, viy..: — 

INDIA and EGYPT, (the Overland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company’s Steamers on the 1st of every ^1 euh from South¬ 
ampton, and by the Hon. E. I. Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CALCUTTA, calling at Ceylon and Madras, by the Coinpnuy’s steam-ship 
Oriental from Southampton 1st March ; and by the steam-sln]> Boiuiiiek from 
Suez about the 22d March. 

MALTA, Alexandria (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, K:c., in eoiijunetion with 
the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton 1st of <u’(Ty Moiitli. 

^T:G0, OPORTO, LISBON, CxVDlZ, and GIBRALTAR, from Southampton 
D»M'k> every Thursday, at 4 p. in. '' 

A'nilvNS, SYRA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, occasional trips. 

^•lADKIUA, Passengers booked out in the Pall and home in the Spring. 

N. B.—Passongor.s booking to Malta, Egypt, the Levant, or India have the 
priviUige of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
s‘^'*amers, without any additional charge. 

Pk'innsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary 
Ax‘». iAmdon, and 57, High Street, Southampton. Information mny also be 
obhUDfHl at llu‘ Olli^’e, No. 33, liegeut uircus. 



















ADDRESS 


The commencement of a Fifth Volume, again affords the 
proprietors of The British Friend of India Magazine and 
Indian Review,” an opportunity of offering their wannest 
acknowledgments to their subscribers and correspondents for 
the very liberal patronage and aid which they continue to 
bestow upon the present journal. 

Tlie greatly increased circulation of the Magazine since the 
reduction in its pi'icc in August, 1843, is, indeed, a matter for 
sincere congratulation, and—stiniulatlng the proprietors to in¬ 
creased exertion in order to render it in every department still 
more worthy of public attention—encouragingly bids tlicni at 
the same time to proceed in the spirit, and pursue the line of 
conduct, that has acquired for “The British Friend of India 
Magazine,” the reputation and favour it now so extensively 
possesses. 

Many and important improvements in its internal arrange¬ 
ment are not only in contemplation, but in progression ; and, 
in the possession of additional means and a "lengthened experi¬ 
ence, aided by a corps of contributors, amongst whom may be 
reckoned many of the most able writers of the day, the proprie¬ 
tors confidently anticipate that the future numbers of the Maga- 
ane will satisfactorily strengthen its claims to the support and 
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INFANTICIDE IN INDIA. 


Rajah of Sattarah; getting up a case, trying it, and in making the 
acquitted condemn himself. 

The Government which seized Sattarah communicated to the Court 
of Directors their mode of getti|ug evidence, in cases of infanticide, on 
the 3d of November, 1835; and, what appears strange, is, that this 
judicial letter is not in the judicial department, but in the political 
department. Sir Robert Grant, with Lord Keane, &c,, says,— 
“ Observing, on this occasion, that when the statements of the 
accused parties were received, inquiries w^erc always made wliether 
the confession, if made, was elicited by any promise of pardon, 
we considered it right to signify to the agent our opinion that, 
if a pardon had been promised, the confession might not on thut 
account be rejected. It is a highly technical rule, which totally 
excluded confessions so obtained, and we should be sorry to see it 
implicitly adopted in investigations which, wanting many of the facili¬ 
ties of regular courts of justice, should not be fettered as a matter of 
course by all their restraints. The question admits of distinctions, but 
generally speaking, we arc of opinion, that confessions obtained by 
promises of favour should be admitted in evidence; but that, unless 
there be fully sufficient evidence to convict without them, the ])romiso 
should always be taken into account in dealing with the accused after 
conviction, and we caused instructions to be issued to Mr. Willoughby 
accordingly.*’ 


(Signed) 



Robert Grant, 
John Keane, 

James Sutherland, 
Edward Ironside. 


“ Mr. Willoughby represented the conduct of the mehta, or inter¬ 
preter, Indooram, who brought Vcerajec’s crime to light, as very praise¬ 
worthy, and recommended that he should be proportionately rewarded ; 
he is the vakeel of the chief of Khurcesra, and as he will probably lose 
his situation, in consequence of his having informed against a dependant 
of his master, we did not consider the reward of eight hundred rupees, 
recommended by Mr, Willoughby, as too much, and sanctioned the 
amount accordingly, to be debited to the infanticide fund.” 

Wc must say that knowing, as we do, the vicious and mercenary 
administration of India by the Company, we suspect all their proceed" 
ings, and these about infanticide as much as any. Mr. Willoughby’s 
character is public property—^liis policy, his administration of justice, 
arc before the world ; he called upon the Company to prosecute one of 
his own colleagues in the Sattarah inquiry, for his revelations, but they 
knew it would not do. 

These infanticide proceedings seem to shew that the crime is made 
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TORTURE BY THE POLICE AT MADURA. 

“ No Mut’istrttte can presume to ailminister the Torture."— Ei.i..ENiioROUf;ir. 

1'iiAT liord ElluiihoroUMfli is tlic best informed person on Intli.i ulFairs 
has these fourteen years been an axiom not only in the 'r<iry camp hue 
tliro«f;hout the united kingdom. 

If this illuminated Indian statesman should, liowcver, prove to lie 
but an ignis fafuns, it is a sad omen of the apathy which has long and 
justly been charged upon the British people with regard to the affairs 
of their empire in the East. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of Sept. 1841, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Clifford gave notice of a motion that he would make for the produc¬ 
tion of some state papers relating to the imprisonment and torture of 
some of the native Christians at Madura, and, on Wednesday morning, 
his Lordship left at the India Board oflice, a very brief memorial 
on the subject, for the perusal of Lord Ellenborough, the President of 
the India Board. About two o’clock, that same day, Lord Clifford 
again waited upon the President, at his office; when, says Lord 
Clifford, “ I found that the tone of his Lordship, was, from some cause 
or other, totally altered. It was in vain that I endeavoured, in a con¬ 
ference or audience, which lasted above an hour, to show his Lordship 
that he had been misinformed upon et^ery singlepoint on which he expressed 
himself; that the Governor in Council of the Madras Presidency had 
been evidently deceived, or silenced^ by false statements; that the 
Court of Directors in London, though it might have given, and pro¬ 
bably had given a just decision upon the case as stated to it, had 
given, in fact, no decision whatsoever on the case as it exisU-d : tiiat 
the very “ answer from London,’* as communicated olllciully to the com- 
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TORTURE DY THE POLICE AT MADURA. 


plainants, afforded presumptive prodf that if the case had been truly stated^ 
the decision Tvoiild have been the very reverse of what it W'as. The noble 
Lord cither could not or would not understand me : and I had to leave 
the Lord’s apartments with the sad, but clear conviction, that if I left 
the case in his hands, no redress would be afforded, and if I brought the 
case before Parliament I must expect never to have the honor of another 
audience from his Lordship. Of the two evils the latter appeared to 
me to be the least.” 

In the course of this interview, Mr. John Sullivan, who had been 
some years in council at Madras, and recently returned from tlience, was 
admitted. Luring this audience, it appeared to Lord Clifford, that the 
object of the Noble President of the Board of Control was so clearly 
that of leprcsenling the whole case as totally beneath the consideration of 
Parliamenty and one which could he considered hy the Board of Con¬ 
trol as nothing more than a difference about the temporalities of 
tlie Roman Catholic Church in India, between the Irish Jesuits and the 
Portuguese Priests,** that Lord Clifford had no alternative but that of 
bringing the matter before the House of Lords and the public: it was, 
therefore, the wrong-headedness and obstinacy of the l^resident of the 
India Board which forced Lord Clifford to bring the conduct of the 
Collector-Magistrate of Madura under the scrutiny of Parliament 
and of the public eye. 

Mr. Sullivan seemed to prompt the President to refuse inquiry ; and 
this is probable, seeing that he himself Iiad, at the time, been a member 
of the council of Madras; an official in that very government w'hich 
ought to have prevented these crimes. 

At the very moment when Lord Clifford was thus bringing to the 
notice of Lord Ellenborough and Mr. John Sullivan, a specific and 
recent case of torture, at Madura, Mr, Peter Gordon was, we under¬ 
stand, distributing to the proprietors and directors of the India Com¬ 
pany his thirteenth hand bill, headed—“ The Red Hot Wire Company,” 
which begins as follows :— 

“ Her Majesty’s East India House, 22d Sept, 1841, 

“ Annuitants chargeable on India! 

“ How much longer will you be able to afflict the people of India 
with tortures never before inflicted upon suffering humanity ? You 
deafen your ear against the cry of the cultivator, from whom you wring 
half his crop, by your thumb-screw, and by your leeches, even on the 
navel of his wife ! You incarcerate them in your jails, where occasion¬ 
ally, neglect and cruelty sweep off more than half the prisoners in the 
year. You allow your jailors to insert a red hotwire, your surgeons to 
dissect prisoners ere life has fled ! You will not listen to their dying 
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groan, for it does not afTcct yom dividend. Evidence of these 
atrocities is multiplied daily: you outrage human nature; you ex¬ 
tort confessions from females, by applying pounded chillies to the 
source of life !!! An atrocity never imagined by Debhy Sing. My 
own personal knowledge of the actual state af India compels me to 
publish this testimony, as a challenge for a committee of your ownselves 
on torture in India.—Peter Gordon.” 

This is a most remarkable coincidence. IIow is it passible to ex¬ 
plain it? We, ourselves, firmly confiding in our- heavenly Father, 
in whom we live and move and h|^ve our being, recognize, with gratefu 
adoration, his Fatherly hand, jn protecting the tortured prisoners 
Madura, by sending one noble witness to the representative of her 
Majesty the Queen Victotia, and another, himself a victim, to his fellow 
citizens, the merchants of London. 

The only other explanation possible must be that the crime of 
torture at Madura is so rife, so disgustingly familiar, that every day and 
in every place, peers and peasants go about and complain against it, 
both to the royal board of commissioners and to the proprietors of India 
stock. 


The perpetrators of the crime may choose which of these explanations 
of the fact they please ; but both God and man reprove them. 

On the 23rd of September, 1841, Lord Clifford mentioned to the 
House of Lords that he understood some persons had recently been 
tortured in the county of Madura. Lord Ellenborough repelled the 
mention of any such crime, as a foul libel on his administration of the 
affairs of India, as President of the Board of Controul. 

Lord Clifford said that on the 18th of December, 1838, certain 
trustees of churches built by Roman Catholic congregations, with their 
own money, and on their own ground, in the Madura district, were 
imprisoned by Mr. Blackburne, the collector and magistrate of that 
district, for refusing to deliver up the keys of the said churches, which 
had been in their possession for six years. His Lordship also affirmed 
that a report, founded on the authority of a foreigner of distinction, 
is current in the Madura district, and is doing much harm there, that 
some of these imprisoned persons were tortured, to oblige them to 
deliver up the keys. I consider it my duty to disbelieve such a report 
till it is confirmed, but equally my duty to state the existence of such 
a report to the House, as one that ought to be inquired into. The act 
of the individual of whom 1 have spoken, as a collector and magistrate 
in Madura, docs not compromise the Government; but the approba¬ 
tion of that act, by a judge of the supreme court of the Presidency, 
would. This case has been submitted to the Court of Directors of the 
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East India Company,—and either an unfair representation has been 
made to the Court of Directors, or they have not the power to redress 
the grievance. These Roman Catholics are now suffering under 
grievances. We are taught to look to the Supreme Court of Parliament 
for that redress which cannot be obtained in the inferior courts.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—“ Before I say a single word upon the subject, 
will the noble lord state the authority on which he accuses any servan 
of the East India Company of administering torture to any individual 
whatever.” 

Lord Clifford.—** I stated it as a report which had gone abroad, and 
which is doing a great deal of mischief. I do not say by whom the 
torture was administered; I do not say that it was administered at all; 
and I will not believe that such acts have been perjietratcd ;—but the 
story current is, that, when the missioncrs refused the keys, a party of 
soldiers was sent down to the churches, the doors of which were forced 
open with the hutt-ends of their muskets, and then the magistrate 
certified to Lord Elphinstonc that in this proceeding he was only sup¬ 
porting the parties wlio were bona fide in possession.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—” Did any Englishman whatever use the word 
* torture* or accuse any servant of the Company of having adminis¬ 
tered it ?** 

Lord Clifford.—** I do not mean to allege that any Englishman has 
made use of the word ‘ torture.* I made no such accusation.** 

Lord Ellenborough.—” Will the noble lord state the words that are 
so translated ?’* 

Lord Clifford.—I did not say that those persons were tortured by 
order of the magistrates, or tortured at all; but that the report was, 
that the persons who wore put into prison W'cre tortured,” 

Lord Ellenborough.—” Will the noble lord mention the foreign 
phrase, whatever it may be, which he translates ‘ torture V ’* 

Lord Clifford,~“ The words arc, ‘ Soumis unx I'otirmensJ* ’* 

Lord Ellenborough.—” It is unnecessary for me to inform your 
lordships that no magistrate can presume to administer the torture ; 
and if it can be proved that the magistrate, to whom the noble lord has 
referred, has done so, he will be immediately dismissed; and 1 am 
quite sure that it will be found, when the case is investigated, that the 
enthusiastic foreigner who has written to the noble lord has totally 
misrepresented what has actually taken place. I think that it was 
extremely wrong in the noble lord to bring forward a charge of this 
nature against a magistrate, and that without stating any name, but 
still indicating pretty distinctly to whom he alluded. The noble lord 
has brought forward a grave charge against one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of India, on the authority of a person unknown, and 
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whose name even he has not given ; and I must say that it is a most 
unfair proceeding to circulate such charges in this House without giving 
the accused party an opportunity of defending himself. I regret that 
the noble lord has mentioned the subject at all. The papers for which 
the noble lord has moved, arc so described, that it is impossible for the 
India Board to find them. Whether they exist or not, I cannot say. 
I will only repeat, that if any inagist;-ate has exceeded his powers in 
administering the law, there can be no doubt whatever, if proof of such 
illegal acts be forthcoming, that the Government at Madras will be ready 
and willing to punish and dismiss him.” 

Lord Clifford's speech occupied above an hour in delivery ; it con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the perusal of certain documents unknown to Lord 
Ellenborough. The editor of the Tablet was in the gallery, and Lord 
Clifford handed these documents over to Mr. Lucas, for publication. 

Lord Clifford, himself, published notes on the report of this debate, 
from which we extract very briefly, as follows :— 

Lord Ellenborough.—“ No magistrate can presume to administer 
the TORTURE.” 

Lord Clifford,—“ If by this expression be meant merely that no 
magistrate is authorised by the letter of the law, in lliiidostan, to con¬ 
sider himself invested, by virtue of his office, with the riyht of ad¬ 
ministering TORTURE, this expression is perfectly correct. The question 
which Lord Clifford wishes to bring uiidor the consideration of the 
House of Lords js, whether it is * in the power* of the Governor in 
Council in the Madras Brcsidoncy, to convict any police-officer in that 
Presidency, or any subaltern officer in the Revenue Department, who 
may think fit to use torture for the purpose of extracting confessions 
or extorting money, of the offence against the laws, of w'hich such 
officers would in such case be undoubtedly guilty, so as to bring them 
to punishment for the offence,—where such officers arc protected by the 
collector and magistrate of the district,” 

Lord Ellenborough.—“ The parlies must go to the courts of law for 
redress.” 

Lord Clifford.—“ The collector and magistrate of Madura evidently 
did not think so, until he had put, by violence, Portuguese priests, not 
belonging to the Catholic church, in possession of churches built by 
British subjects on their own ground, and with their own money, for 
the purpose of being served by Catholic pastors. It was only when 
these Portuguese new-comers, who had been sent from Goa to turn out 
the Catholic priests, had been put in possession of the churches by an 
armed force, sent by the collector-magistrate, and when the lay-trustees 
had been put in prison (whether they were tortured there or not, re¬ 
mains to be seen), that the collector and magistrate found out, if he 
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ever found it out, that the parties not in possession must go to the courts 
of law for redress.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—“ It was not in the power of the collector to 
give possession. He has only authority to interfere in giving pos¬ 
session.” 

Lord Clifford,—” I am obliged to confess that T cannot understand 
this distinction. I, however, humbly submit that the above words arc 
* ambiguous.' That the collector-magistrate could not give legal pos¬ 
session, by an armed force breaking open the doors of the churches, is 
quite true ; that he did thus give actual possession, is, unhappily for 
the Catholic congregations of sixty churches, but too true.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—” It is impossible for the India Board to find 
the state-papers moved for.” 

Lord Clifford.—” That the documents should not exist either at the 
India House or at the Board of Coutrol, although the Catholic 
missionaries in Madura have been officially informed that ‘ the answer 
from London has been received in the Presidency, and that the Home 
Government highly approves of the conduct of the collector and magis¬ 
trate,* may excite suprise, but surely no blame can on that account be 
justly imputed to Lord Clifford.” 

On the morning after the debate, Lord Clifford looked over the three 
reports given in the ” Times,” ” Morning Herald,” and “ Morning 
Post.'* In the “ Times," this hour’s speech occupied less than half a 
column, and contained five very serious mistakes ; it conveyed no 
adequate notion of the speech ; Lord Clifford, therefore, immediately 
addressed a letter to the “ Times ;” ” being quite of the same opinion 
as the noble lord at the head of the Board of Control, that, if the reports 
of what he had said over-night, in the House of Lords, should be trans¬ 
mitted to India in such a shape as to ‘ lead to increased exasperation 
between the parties in India,' those reports might ‘ create some em¬ 
barrassment to the Government of Madras.’” The ” Times,” how¬ 
ever, took no notice of Lord Clifford's communication, which he left at 
the ” Times’ ” office on Friday afternoon. 

In the course of the same day, the 24th, therefore, Lord Clifford 
addressed to the editor of the Morning Chronicle^ the following letter.— 
” Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding to you a copy of a letter,which 
I sent to the Times newspaper, together with a copy of your own paper, 
in which I have marked, with erasures, passages which appear to me 
calculated to do mischief in India, and which your reporter, by referring 
to bis notes, may easily satisfy himself are incorrect representations of 
what I did say. It is of less immediate importance that the public 
should know now precisely what I did say,—than that the population 
of the Madras Presidency should not be led into error, by such reports 
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as have appeared, this morning, in the Times and other papers.*’ This 
letter, with its enclosure, was duly inserted on the 25th. On Saturday 
the 26th, Lord Clifford was at Bath ; from whence his lordship ad¬ 
dressed a second letter to the editor of the Morning CAronfe/e, which 
was not inserted ; Dr. Black probably not thinking it material for the 
information of the public. We have already remarked, that whilst this 
discussion on the practice of torture at Madura was going on amongst 
the peers of the realm, in the office of the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, and in the House of Lords, the East India Com» 
pany was holding one of their Quarterly General Courts, and discus¬ 
sing the great case of the Rajah of Sattarah. 

Mr. Gordon was there, as usual, in the gallery, with his hand-bills 
on Torture at Madura, on the Wednesday ; but on Thursday morning 
he was obliged to leave London and proceed to Brighton ; and whilst 
there he saw the report of Lord Ellenborough’s hardy mensonge^ '* No 
magistrate can presume to administer the torture.” He immediately 
addressed to Lord Clifford the following letter “ My Lord,—I have 
just seen the Times report of what passed in the House of Peers on the 
subject of torture in Madura. In October, 1826, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment banished me from Madura for bringing the crime to their notice. 

I have never ceased applying for permission to return home to Madura, 
but hitherto the authorities will not forgive me for having pressed upon 
their notice so profitable a crime as the infliction of torture is at 
Madura. I shall be happy to wait on your lordship to declare per¬ 
sonally the daily practice of torture—not only at Madura, but through¬ 
out India—the most cruel torture. I have the honor to be,” &c. 

This letter was addressed to Lord Clifford at the House of Lords ; 
whence it was forwarded to his lordship at Bath, where Lord Clifford 
received it. Ills lordship returned to town ; and on Thursday, the 
30th September, his lordship addressed to the editor of the Tablet the 
following letter :—“ Sir,—As the noble lord at the head of the Board 
of Control seemed very incredulous upon the question of torture having 
been inflicted upon certain Roman Catholic subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty, who had been imprisoned for refusing to deliver up to certain 
Portuguese priests, not in communication with the see of Rome, the 
keys of the churches which those Roman Catholics had built with their 
own money on their own land, and as that incredulity seems to be 
shared by the editors of several public journals of this country, it may 
be not altogether useless that I should forward to you the following 
copy of a letter which it is my intention to read to the House of Lords, 
when I have the honour of presenting with it the petition of these Roman 
Catholic subjects of Queen Victoria in Madura.” This letter together 
with the enclosure from Mr. Gordon was published in the “ Tablet ” 
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on the 2d of October ; and in continuation of this important subject, 
there appeared also a memorandum giving an account of the affairs of 
the catholic niission at Madura, dated from Trichinopoly, on the 8th of 
July, 1841 ; wliich appears to bo based on the document alluded to by 
Lord Clifford, as from a foreigner of distinction ; and fully confirmed, 
as his lordship states, in his letter to the “Times,” in which his lordship 
said,—“ and all this, I said, and declared that I said, upon the autho* 
rity of the Honorable and Reverend M'’alter Clifford, my own brother, 
a Roman catholic missioner at Trichinopoly in the Madura district, 
stating all this as fact.” 

The document bears on its face the plain broad marks of truth ; it is 
short, copious, and clear. In a foot note, to the word Tortured, Lord 
Clifford says, “ The French word in the original, in this passage, is tour- 
mentes; which may mean harassed as well as tortured. Rut there 
can be no mistake in the expression sovmis aux toiirmcnSf consequently 
tourmentes is here translated “torture.” 

The letter from Trichinopoly forcibly exposes, in the following glow¬ 
ing terms, the system of injustice, which afflicts the millions of Madras, 

It is useless to comment on these facts ! they speak loudly enough 
by themselves. In reading them, one may well ask, How could the 
magistrate deny having interfered, otherwise than as a magistrate, in 
the disposal of the churches ? IIow" could he slate that tlie Christians 
were not deprived of the use of their Churches ? But what avails it to 
be heaping question on question? His honour, (he magistrate, has a 
very simple answer—he denies ! This answer is a very convenient and 
an easy one, as the Government gains its informat'on through the me¬ 
dium of Mr. Blackburn. What, then, says the magistrate to the vexa¬ 
tious orders which are daily executed with violence ; which plunge into 
grief from ten to twenty thousand Christians ; which deliver them over 
to persecutions, and deprive them of the rites of religion in their 
churches ? 

“ The magistrate denies ! 

“ There is an armed interference in order to burst open tbe church 
doors! 

“ The magistrate denies it altogether! 

“All the European missionaries,who are in the country, are ready to 
affirm most solemnly, on oath, the exact truth of all the facts exposed 
in this document. 

“ But what will it avail ? The magistrate denies! Has he not, 
moreover, if necessary, a host of witnesses at his disposal, capable of 
covering over and obscuring all the evidence of these facts, or to per¬ 
vert them ? Therefore do the European missionaries take good care 
not to attack that magistrate before his superiors, and to provide ni-:w 
injuries,— the sources of neav vexations ! I !" 
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The Company refuses to allow such self-denying and ardent 
missioners, as his Lordslup's brother, the Honourable and Reverend 
Walter Clifford, to oiliciatc as chaplains to regiments, solely 
because they serve God, gratis; whence the patronage of their 
appointment is not worth anything to the directors; it is 
not a saleable article in Leadenhall Street. Lord Olifford has in his 
possession the autograph diary of Mr. St. John Thackeray, in which he 
^ describes how he sold to the highest bidder the various offices in the 
[ pagoda at Seringaham, on account of the East India Company. Did 
any Jesuit or Papist ever commit so great a crime ? The vices of the 
Popes are published even by Romanists; but tlie crimes of the Com¬ 
pany are greedily shared by the bishops, deans, prebends, archdeacons, 
chancellors, priests, and deacons of the Protestant Church of England. 
Wc protest loudly enough against Petcr^s pence ; hut we quietly 
enough pocket pilgrim taxes. As Protestants, we protest against all 
the doings of Government in withholding fiom the Irisli soldiers the 
instruction of their own clergy. If the few Protestaul ofiicors have 
salaried chaplains, surely the majority of the garrison arc (‘ntitied to 
the same allowance, just as much as to the same degree of medierd 
care, provisions, pay, and prize money. 


THE REV. CHARLES RIIENIUS, 

The Rritisii Friend of India Maoazink, iroin its eoinuKnc'i tm , 
—now two years since—has not unfro(|ucnlly been eailed lo ihe v*t^ 
ungracious task of arousing and exposing the incubus of the ancient 
monopoly of the East India Company on the benevolence of the British 
nation, especially as exerted tow'ards the conversion of I iidia; the memoir 
now before us, of a simple Prussian youtli, who journied to British India, 
strong only in his trust in tlie God of Nations, again bestirs us to this 
unpleasant but most necessary task, the exposure of a miserable mono- 
2 )oly, blasted by its own misapplied power, but still bolstered up by 
Parliament as the Government of India, merely because tliatcnqnrc is 
too rich a prey for the Crown of England. Tlie fact is, we cannot open 
the memoir of any early Protestant missionary to India, but the same 
story is the burden of his lamentation ; namely, the power and the 
prejudice of the Jinglish Company : American ladies, German students, 
Carey, Bogue, and Buchanan, all unite in deprecating the opposition 
of the Company to the planting of the Gospel; but in this Memoir, wc 
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iind standing forth most prominently that painful subject, which it has 
been our sad duty to dwell upon for so long a period,—the insolent 
and ignorant tyranny of the Madras Government, as especially mani¬ 
fested in its mal-administration of justice—in the perversion of its 
magisterial and police duties—in the collection of the revenue—in its 
levy of purveyance—its encouragement of idolatry, and, by the use of 
torture, in its wholesalfrand violent discouragement of Christianity. 

Mr. Rhenius volunteered his services to the Church Missionary 
gt a period when our own countrymen hesitated to come 
forward for the missionary work ; he was accepted and placed under 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, the commentator. At this period his diary 
was written in the German langtiage ; and doubtlessly the difficulties 
which at that time the Company interposed in the way of his holy 
enterprize to India, were related to his friends on the ^continent. His 
private sentiments on l^is subject are thus translated by his eldest son, 
himself born in India, an^^(educated in Tinnivelly :—“ A.D. 1813, 
June the 13th. "We had aififayer-meeting this evening, to beseech the 
Lord, to incline the hearts of the Members of Parliament to allow 
missionaries full liberty to go to the East Indies, in order to proclaim 
the gospel. Many thousand prayers are ascending to Heaven for this 
end, and the Lord will subtly hear these prayers, and confound the 
machinations of the evil one. Oh ! what guilt rests upon the Christian 
world, in having so long slighted the words of our Saviour, ‘ Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.' ** 

“ July the 26th. The Lord’s name be praised! Parliament, last 
week, sanctioned the free access of missionaries to India, Our com¬ 
mittee have consequently taken into consideration our being sent out; 
but, from various circumstances, they came to the resolution not to 
present us to the Court of Directors till October next; and so we shall 
probably have to wait till January, 1814. Though this is quite 
against my own wishes, I take it as coming from the hand of my Lord, 
who has hitherto so mercifully guided me.” 

At the close of October, 1813, the Society obtained permission of the 
Company to send out to India, as missionaries, Messrs. Rhenius and 
Schnarre ; and on the 7th of January, 1814, these two young German 
students took leave of the Society, in public. '* About two thousand 
persons were assembled at the Freemasons' Tavern. Lord Gambier, 
the president, was also present. Mr. Pratt read the instructions tc us ; 
and Professor Dealtry read an address, written by Dr. Buchanan, who 
was prevented by ilhiess from delivering it himself. The meeting lasted 
abofit' ^tbree hours.” 

. This was a great and public triumph of the Christian world over that 
, |bul spirit of monopoly which had so long closed India against the 
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charity of Christendom; under the base idea that intercourse with that 
empire is unprofitable to England, and that it is the interest of the 
English Company to delude and degrade the people of India. In 
February, the missionaries embarked on board the “ Marquis of 
Huntley,” and after narrowly escaping shipwreck on the Maldiva 
Islands, anchored in Madras roads on the 4th of July. These first 
missionaries to India from the Church Missionary Society, were most 
kindly received by the Rev. Marmaduke Thompson; and, in February, 
1815, whilst settling at Madras, Mr. Rhenius was kindly acco^Blpaq^ted 
in this gentleman's house, until the necessary arraTigements could 
be made for his establishment, and until the sanction of Government 
should be given for the foundation at Madras of another mission. The 
L'Uter circumstance occasioned several interviews with the Governor, 
Mr, Elliott.* In company with Mr. Thompson, Mr. Rhenius called 
on his Excellency, and of this first visit the journal contains the follow¬ 
ing notice:—“ He received us in a very JrieiiMy manner, acquainted 
himself with our views, spoke about the pruS^ace with which Christianity 
should be introduced among the heathei^ and of inattention to wltich, 
he said, sad instances were in his recollection. He expressed himself 
fully persuaded that the gospel will spread in Asia, and that for this 
very end the English had, by the pennissiqn of Providence, taken pos¬ 
session of this part of the globe; but that he did not think Christianity 
would spread over the country so quickly as people ia England sup¬ 
posed. He said, further, that to give away the bible, without teachers, 
seemed to him a dangerous practice, but he finally consented to our 
establishing ourselves at Madras, and repeatedly promised to us all the 
support in his power. He had recently been Governor of Antigua, and 
spoke very highly of the missions of the Moravian brethren there, and 
named a considerable number of negro-Christians, wlio, he said, behave 
as well as we ; but, of course, there are good and bad together. As 
his Excellency had been on embassies to several Courts on the continent 
of Europe, he spoke German, and was pleased to converse in it. His 

* Tills is the benighted man whoso continuance in office one year more, was 
announced as a public calamity by the newspapers, which were ornamented on tlie 
occasion with a black border. An officer of the Madras army, writing under the 
signature of Carnatiens, tells the tale of one of the Masters Elliott, who, on seeing a 
horseman ride into the Governor's Garden, ran to bis papa, screaming, ” Here 
they are! the rebels arc coming!*’ Carnaticus thus describes our system of Govern¬ 
ment, and its eifect:—“ We are apprehensive of imparting any share of our nature 
or learning to others, for fear of their taking advantage of it, and applying it to 
our own destruction. To Madras, particularly, a feverish character Mongs, and 
and has embroiled that Presidency for the lost century—from Whitehill, Kumbold, 
Pigot, Macartney, to Barlow. Every whisper, every breeze, over the Government 
Bridge, seems to be impregnated with ideas and rumours of factions and mutinies. 
If hsdf-a-dozen rounds of ainmunition are missing, the sepoys are about to mutiny; 
a remoustrance is construed into a criminal desigpi—down with it by force.” 
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lady, too, entered the room, and also talked in German. On the whole, 
this visit was very satisfactory to us, and we left him with gratitude. 
May the Lord be praised for his guidance !'* 

A rich and highly respected native gentleman thus addressed Mr. 
Rhenius:—“ Outwardly I am still a heathen, but inwardly 1 am a 
Christian, To many, the great impediment in embracing Christianity 
is the obstructions thrown in the way hy Government, and the fear 
lest offence should be given. If these were removed, thousands would, 
in one or two years, follow the Christian religion." He further alluded 
to a notion which was formerly much in vogue, namely, tliat if the 
natives of India were brought to the knowledge of the truth, they would 
become wise, and throw off their allegiance to Government, Mr. 
Rhenius assured him that no true Christian wmuld ever be hurtful to 
the Government, hut would love, fear, and obey it; and then told him 
of the late discussions in Parliament on the subject, and read to him the 
Act which provides liberty for introducing useful knowledge and 
religious and moral improvement among the Indian subjects, by prudent 
and lawful means; snying that it was for this very purpose that the 
present Governor of Madras had willingly given his consent and protec¬ 
tion to OUT mission. lie paid keen attention to all this. 

On the loth of February, 1817, in speaking of the villages about 
Vadadellei, about thirty miles from Madras, Mr. Rhenius says, “ 1 find 
that the people there have the same foolish thought as at Madras, viz. 
—that tlicy will bo forced to become Christians or to go on board the 
ships;” and on visiting that place in April, 1817, he found it unfre¬ 
quented by Europeans, the people in the villages were quite astonished 
to sec a white man walking about their streets and speaking quite fa¬ 
miliarly with them. The boys in the schools were terrified by the 
sight of him, and ran away, crying out for fear ; in one instance, even, 
they had to carry a boy away out of the school. 

Conjeveram lies about thirty-five miles to the southwestward of 
Madras, near the coast; it is one of the great strongholds of idolatry ; 
here, the rival worships of Vishnu and Siva are maintained with a 
sumptuous magnificence, the broad streets cross each other at right 
angles, and are lined on both sides with rows of lofty cocoa-nut palm 
trees. Here are, also, two great pagodas, at which a grand annual 
festival is celebrated in honour of these idols; the civil officers of the 
East India Company preside at this festival, avowedly in order to wor¬ 
ship the idols in the name of the British Government. 

In 1817, Mr. Rhenius resolved to attend their heathenish feast, and 
at half-past six o'clock on the evening of the 28th of May he arrived 
at Conjeveram. The vast number of passengers, their quarrelsome 
conversation, the various noisy plays, the disagreeable music, nearly 
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benumbed his senses, whilst the variety of heathenish objects quite 
dazzled his sight. His bearers carried him to one of the houses appro¬ 
priated to European travellers, where, to his surprise, he found Mr- 
William Belli* who proved to be the acting collector and the magis¬ 
trate, who was presiding over the feast, on behalf of the British nation, 
and in the name of the East India Company. Mr, Bell received Mr, 
Rhenius kindly ; but on the latter introducing himself as a missionary, 
the collector became rather apprehensive of something unusual occurring 
at the feast. The increasing noise in the street, in front of the house, 
announced the evening procession of the idol, and the native superin- 
tendant of the festival, with the head Brahmins, reported to Mr. Bell 
that “ THE GOD ** had arrived! and they requested the attendance of 
the magistrate. 

Mr. Rhenius accompanied the collector into the verandah, where 
they seated themselves ; and the idol, Ycrda Raja, in the chariot of the 
sun, dressed in great splendour, presented itself to their gaze. The 
whole of the very long, wide street was blocked up with people ; the 
noise was increased by music, shouting, and the bursting of rockets. 
The prostitutes, who arc uniformly attached to heathen worship, sang 
and danced before the gentlemen with all their usual and wanton 
gesticulations. The small gold idol is ornamented witli precious stones, 
and so contrived as to sit in the interior of an image of the sun. The 
native superinlendant hung a garland of flowers round the neck of each 
gentlemen, and Mr. Bell then ordered the procession to proceed 
onwards. 

Having returned into their room, Mr. Bell, with honest self-indigna¬ 
tion, exclaimed, “ 1 have done wrong! I have done wrong! I know it 
is not right!” Mr. Rhenius enquired, “What?” “Oh!” said Mr, 
Bell, “ I have made my compliments to this idol !’* That is, he had 
made his salaam, officially, in the name of the Company; and, as the re¬ 
presentative of the British nation, caused to be made a graven image, 
set it up, and bowed down himself to the work of his own hands. Mr, 
Rhenius says,—“ This is a custom, which I am grieved to hear, is very 
common, in the case of the gentlemen who superintend, on such occa¬ 
sions, and which is disgraceful to the Christian name. I had not ob¬ 
served the distressing circumstance, but was glad to see that Mr. Bell 
at least felt the impropriety of such conduct. Wc then dined, and he 
did not object to my asking a blessing; which custom, alas I as he him¬ 
self observed, has become quite out of fashion. So then, it has come to 

• The Memoir gives only the initial. Mr. William Bell was appointed Writer, 

in 1807; on the 85th of May, 1816, he was promoted to bo Head Assistant to the 

Collcotor of Chingleput; and, on the 1st of Hovomber, Assistant Magistrate. On 

ho 30th of July, IS17, he died at St. Thomas' Mount, 
t 
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this, in the Christian world, even amongst Englishmen, that to avow 
heathenism, before the heathen, is no shame ; but to acknowledge, even 
in the circle of Christians, the bounties of Almighty God, makes them 
blush.*’ 

“ Next morning, soon after breakfast, the morning procession was 
announced; and since the idol had not to pass by the house, but halted 
in a neighbouring street, Mr. Bell was requested to come to the place. 
He declined going, but left it to me to go. I went and soon met an 
enormous crowd of people. The head Brahman put a garland round 
my neck, and requested me to go before the Idol to the Pagoda, where it 
would stop and be deposited. 1 went^'^for about a quarter of a mile, 
through a mass of people, through whom the peons made way for me. 
The sight of the throng astonished me; the great wide street was com¬ 
pletely filled, and the house tops on both sides were occupied by those 
who could not find room in the streets ; all anxiously waiting for the pro¬ 
cession, conducted by holy Brahmans, two of whom appeared to be the 
guardians of the Idol, with fly-drivers in their hands, protecting the 
Idol, either from the dust, or the insects, or the hot wind. I was 
seated in the porch of the Pagoda, and the Idol followed at a slow 
pace. Oh ! what zeal was manifested by the throng to get a sight of 
The God ! Here, would some clap their hands to the Idol, which can¬ 
not hear; there, others lift up their hands, in adoration, towards the 
Idol, which cannot see; others, again, would fall prostrate to the 
ground; and, others, with anxiety depicted in their countenances, look 
out for the first and best opportunity to pay the tribute of praise to the 
Idol, which can do nothing and deserves nothing. Surely they do not 
understand and they have no knowledge! And, I would ask, wJicre 
is the enlightened Hindoo or other Native ? as we hear them spoken of 
by Christians. Sad truth ! they have been given up to the darkness of 
their minds. 

“ Meanwhile, I kept quiet and was awaiting the procession. My 
heart was in a sort of stupor. On such occasions, it is as if the air 
were infected with the breath of The Evil SriRix, who, doubtless, de¬ 
lights in seeing men thus degrade themselves. 

“ At last, the Idol arrived, passed by me, and was deposited in the 
Temple, into which the eyes of the populace, who shouted in their joy, 
and particularly the Brahmans, followed it. The Brahmans were very 
eager to receive a touch of the Golden Crown which the Idol wore, and 
which the chief Brahman, 1 believe, placed for a few seconds upon each 
Brahman’s head. Whilst this was going on, I had a conversation, 
in front of the Temple, with Singa Chetty, the richest man of Madras, 
who lamented that the Company had not this year given so much 
money to celebrate the Feast as last year ; at which, I, of course, ex- 
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pressed my joy ; and told him that we had many other better ways in 
which to spend money. He lamented, also, that there were not so 
many people present as usual. 

“ Having seen enough, I left the Pagoda and went home, where, 
during the day, I had conversations on religious subjects with various 
respectable Natives. One accepted a tract. I had mentioned to Mr. 
Hell that I might possibly have a conversation with the people in the 
verandah before the house—to which he had no objection. Accord¬ 
ingly, when a Brahman brought me a letter of introduction, from a 
gentleman at Madras, I went out with him, into the Verandah; and, as 
I was speaking to him, otBer people soon came and listened. They 
increased in number. Till dark, continual conversations, with respect¬ 
able Natives, who were actually introduced to me by Mr. Bell, that I 
might hold such conversations with them. Mr. Bell seemed to rejoice 
at all this. 

After dinner, the evening procession was announced, the Idol 
was the same, riding on a monkey ! This day seemed to be one 
of the principal days of the feast; the crowd was very great, about 
an hundred thousand head, as the people told me. The noise was 
greater; the many rockets and torches enlightened the darkness; the 
dancing girls danced as usual, and we were ornamented with flowers. 

“ In the midst of the crowd, two hideous and lofty figures arrested 
our attention ; a man and a woman, made of paper, with ghastly faces, 
arms, and bodies; they were carried by persons concealed within them ; 
these figures danced and made the most curious gestures: the height 
of each was about ten feet and the breadth about three feet. A bovr 
also, had the mask of a lion, who danced about like a dog. 

“ The procession halted a short time, when we all proceeded to the 
Pagoda, where the Idol was at rest, during the night. On the way, 
the populace was amused by those fires, but particularly by fire¬ 
works curiously prepared. 

The late King of Travancore, Ellia Raja, joined us ; he is a 
short but good-looking man; I was glad to see him, as I had heard 
much about him. Our conversation, that evening, consisted only of 
short remarks, which we made to each other. 

“ Having arrived at the Pagoda, we three were seated in the porch, 
where we awaited the procession, which soon arrived, with the usual 
shoutings of mirth. It passed by us, into the Inner Temple- A 
great many Brahmans were seated, in rows, opposite to us, who 
took refreshment—cakes, I believe. 

In the mean while, four or five of the best dancing-girls were se¬ 
lected, who danced before us, with all the gestures which prostitutes 
tliink elegant; a few persons, who seemed to be their tutors, stood 
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behind them, with a sort of clapping instruments, encouraging them 
to proceed. They knew, perhaps, that I had not come to see them, 
or to take deliglit in the feast; for, I observed that they directed their 
attitudes chieily to the collector and the Raja. 

{To b$ continued.) 


ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN G O VE R N M E N 

RESPECTING THE LEVYING OF WAR. 

( Concluded from page 321.) 

First War with Tippoo. 

Scindia and the Rajah of Bcrar, on the recc^ of the declaration of 
war on the part of the British Government, d^Rrcd that war having 
been proclaimed against them by the British Government, they con¬ 
sidered themselves at liberty to act in whatever manner they pleased 
without further formalities. 

When the news reached England, the Minister refused the papers Ig 
Parliament, having disapproved of the war. This is the first instance 
in which the Secret Committee was used to keep tlie proprietors of 
India Stock and the Nation in the dark as to our state in India. The 
cause for withholding these documents is instructive, and proves the 
truth of Mr. Fox’s observation, that Government docs not resort to 
secrecy in international transactions save for the purpose of conceal¬ 
ing what it considers to be wrong. Lord Castlercagh, the Minister 
that presided over the Indian department, had censured Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s policy, intimating that the Treaty which produced the war was 
offensive in its character, and that if greater moderation and wisdom 
had been evinced by the Anglo-Indian Government, war hiiglit have 
been averted. In consequence of this refusal of papers the prece¬ 
dent was first introduced of separating the conduct of the war from its 
consistency W’ith the law of Parliament—Parliament thereby abdicating 
its powers over India, and violating its own Constitution ; but in this 
they were led away by the ability evinced in the conduct of the war, 
the brilliancy of the successes, and the importance of the results, and 
the unfortunate ambiguity of the Minister may be further attributed to 
his having himself censured the policy whilst in progress. A vote of 
thanKs to the Governor-General was carried, though it met with great 
opposition. ]\Ir. Francis declared that lie did not know how he could 
appru .cf the conduct of that which he was not sure was in itself 
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right,*—and Mr. (now Lord) Grey, reminded the House that a vote of 
th.anks had been passed to Mr. Warren Hastings for conduct on account 
of which the llouae of Commons had felt it its duty afterwards to im¬ 
peach him. 

In May the Court of Proprietors were called together to pass a vote 
of thanks to Lord Wellesley. Imposed upon by the example set by 
Parliament, they thanked Lord Wellesley for his conduct, introducing 
into the vote of thanks a formal reservation of opinion regarding the 
justice and policy of the war, declaring that they were not in possession 
of the grounds on which it might be justiflcd.f . In the following 
month (Jtftje) the papers were produced. 

There has been greater difference of opinion respecting this war than 
any other waged by us in India. It has been more severely censured 
than any other since 1784, but it appears to your Sub-Committee that 
it was strictly just, and moreover, that there was no sinister intention 
in cither of the belligugnt parties. It arose out of misintelligcnce; the 
Mahratta Chiefs not TOnerstanding our intentions, and the Governor- 
General having interfered with rights of the existence of which he was 
unconscious. This war, as well as all wars within the Peninsula, had 
been entailed upon us by the licentious conduct of the former Bombay 
and Bengal Governments, which had imparted the fabric of the Mahratta 
constitution, introduced an armed struggle for ascendancy amongst tlie 
diSercnt^chieftains, and had unsettled their religions with surro\inding 
States. It had, moreover, inspired the Mahrattas with distrust of our in¬ 
tentions, which no subsequent Gov.-Gcnl. was able entirely to remove. 
On the other hand, the Governor-General seemed not to have sufficiently 
appreciated the structure of the Mahratta constitution to have enabled 
him to interfere, without risk of war, when interference was necessary 
to repress disorders that menaced ourselves and our allies* The 
Mahratta State was governed by maxims that bear a striking similarity 
to those that governed Europe during the feudal ages. The Mahratta 
State was not itself independent. Neither Sevagee its founder, nor his 
descendants, the Ram Rajahs of Sattara claimed sovereign rights. The 

* The contrast between those times and the present may be seen in this, that 
Parliament now rotes unanimously approbation and thanks, not only without 
enquiry, but especially setting aside enquiry, that they may come to an unanimous 
decision ; usin^ the words that they do not ^ve an opinion on the polic^y of the 
war, and reserving the expression of that opinion until an enquiry into the grounds 
of the war shall bo instituted. No such enquiry takes place, and Parliament be¬ 
comes committed to the approval of measures from the met of there haring been no 
enquiry. 

t Jjord Wellesley felt this rebuke so keenly that he reiiised to publish the vote of 
thanks in the Calcutta Gazette. 
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authority they wielded, although complete as regarded the exercise of 
executive and judicial functions, was a delegation from the sovereigns 
of Delhi. They and their suboidinate vassals designated themselves, 
on their seals, the servants of the Mogul. When the power of the 
Ram Rajahs declined, because the Rajahs themselves had lost their 
talents for command, a Brahmin of superior ability, the President of the 
Ministerial Council, assumed the chief direction of affairs. IJis fief was 
the district surrounding Poonah, where was the seat of his government. 
He transmitted to his descendants his authority, the nature of which is 
sufficiently explained by calling attention to the fact, that neither he 
nor his successors took a higher title than that of Peishwa, or chie^^ 
Minister. Scindia, Trincogee llolcar, 6fcc., were feudatories, or barons, 
having under them Jaghirdars, or holders of knights'fees. Whilst the 
vassals were bound to obey tiic orders of their immediate superiors, the 
supreme authority, as in feudal limes in Europe, was contro led in the 
exercise of its functions by the great vassals. It could come to no de¬ 
cision affecting relations with Eoreign States, could sign no treaty with¬ 
out their sanction. These facts seem not to have been sufficiently 
weighed by our authorities in India. Tiiey regarded the great vassals 
too much in the light of independent States. Lord Wellesley insisted 
that the Pei&Jiwa had a right to sign the Treaty of Basscin, without the 
consent of the great feudatories, and to maintain the reverse was to in¬ 
validate his authority : and, snbsequently, Lord Hastings expresses his 
surprise that Holoar and the Rajah of Berar felt themselves bound to 
obey the orders of the Peishwa. Our Governors-General, therefore, 
not understanding the people with whom they have to deal, were un¬ 
able to acquire that influence and authority which would have enabled 
them to maintain order and peace. Our previous acts had disturbed 
the Mahratta States, and had inspired that people with distrust as to 
our intentions. Reciprocal inisappreciation led to reciprocal mistrust, 
suspicion, menace, and then the impossibility of retreat on cither side, 
and the justification to each of his hostile acts, by the absence of evil 
intentions on his part, and the conviction of sinister designs on the part 
of his antagonist. The same causes led to the extension of our domin¬ 
ion in India, When our enemies were subdued, our Governors-Gene¬ 
ral could devise i>o better expedient fpr placing peace on durable foun¬ 
dations, than by reducing the power of the Native States. Their do¬ 
minions were curtailed—their military establishments reduced-^and for 
the troops of the Company, they received, they paid for in land. This 
led to the extension of our territory, in spite of the Governors-General 
themselves, contrary to the desire of the India House, and against the 

recorded will of the nation. The Resolutions of 1782 did indeed check 
* 

unjust designs, but did not make provision for the acquisition of such 
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knowledge in our Indian authorities as would qualify them for establish¬ 
ing a rule which could not be termed '* Foreign to the habits and 
feelings of the people."* 

Jeswunt Rao IIolcar. 

In 1804 we were involved in war with Jesw'unt Rao IIolcar, 
Trincogee IIolcar died leaving four sons, two legitimate and two illegi¬ 
timate; Jcswuut Rao being one of the latter. On Trincogec’s death, 
Cashoo Rao, the eldest legitimate son, succeeded; hut in the family 
dissensions that followed, Jeswunt Rao expelled his brother from his 
dominions. As before observed, he marched on Poonah, expelled the 
Peishwa, and retired only on the advance of British troops. During 
our war with Scindia he kept himself aloof, watching the turn of events^ 
and how he might improve them to his own advantage. The Britisli 
Government shewed a marked reluctance to embroil itself in the dis¬ 
putes of the IIolcar family ; and declared to Jeswunt that it would not 
act against him, provided he kept himself within the limits of the ter*- 
ritory belonging to the IIolcar family; hut does not appear to have 
succeeded in impressing ou his mind absence of all inttntioii on its part 
hostile to him. On the other hand, he had assembled a larger force 
than his resources could maintain, and supported them by depredation 
arid pillage. Ho took up a position that menaced the Doab. The 
British commander-in-chief required him to withdraw. Retiring thence 
he sci 2 ed upon Ajmerc, a town belonging to Scindia, and explained his 
conduct to Scindia on the ground that he had promised to the Rajah of 
Jodpore the possession of that town, ou which condition the Rajah bad 
promised that he would declare against the English, and afford an 
asylum to Jeswunt's family, while he was prosecuting a war against the 
British Government. The British Government had received informa¬ 
tion from time to time of the intrigues that he indefatigably was prose¬ 
cuting with the Rajpoot princes. General Lake invited him to send 
Vakeels to his camp, in order that matters might be arranged amicably ; 
but he refused to treat even at peace, until the British Government had 
stipulated to acknowledge certain claims on the territories of the allies, 
which were considered inadmissible and insulting. While these negocia- 
tions were going forward, Ameer Khan, a chief in the service of Jeswunt, 
invaded and ravaged our province of Bundelcund. In consequence, 
Lord Wellesley instructed General Lake at once to proceed against 
Holcar, and terms he used in the despatch shew the light in which he 
was viewed, Jeswunt Rao Holcar cannot be classed amongst the 

* Words of Mr. Canning. Such an epithet never has nor could be applied to 
the rule of the Moslem conquerors in India. 
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” States of India; and even if Ameer Khan, or the plunderers in 
Bundelcund possessed a commission from Jeswunt Rao Holcar, such 
a commission could not entitle them to the benefit of the law of nations. 
“ These banditti, therefore, must be treated as common robbers; nor 
“ am I aware of any circumstance which entitles Jeswunt Rao Ilolcar 
** to be considered in a more respectable point of view. Your Exctl- 
lency will therefore be pleased to regulate your conduct towards 
“ Ameer Khan, Jeswunt Rao Holcar, and their respective forces, and 
towards freebooters of a similar description, upon the principle stated 
•• in this paragraph; and you will issue a proclamation, that such 
** persons shall be treated as common robbers and felons." 

In the course of this war, Runject Sing, the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
sided with Holcar. This prince had received many benefits from British 
Government, and his territories had been increased by the treaty wc 
concluded with Scindia. He now deserted us, and ranged hlinself on 
the side of our enemy. When the Governor-General was informed of 
his defection, war was declared against him, and General Lake was in¬ 
structed “ to send circulars to our allies, and to the other Rajah States, 
including Kotah, &c.; also to Begum Sunroo, and the Sikh chicf- 
“ tains, explaining our conduct towards the Rajah of Bhurtpore, assuring 
them of our friendship, and warning them of the consequences if 
“ they took part against us," 

The war with the Rajah of Bhurtpore was speedily concluded ; but 
Lord Wellesley was not allowed to bring to a termination the war with 
Ilolcar, for as well as the Home Government and the Parliament as 
the India House were dissatisfied with his policy, and sent out Lord 
Cornwallis to supersede him, with instructions to bring about peace at 
every possible sacrifice. 

In consequence Holcar was re-instated in his usurped possessions, 
which he had been deprived of during the war. At the time of Lord 
Cornwallis's arrival in India, Scindia, dissatisfied that certain territory 
was withheld from him which he conceived his, by virtue of the treaty 
of Argaura, was on the point of declaring against us ; he was disarmed 
of all hostile dispositions by the British Government yielding every 
point in dispute. 

The Nepaulese Wak, 

This war arose out of frontier differences. The Oorkah, in seeking to 
establish their authority over the plains, had usurped lands belonging, 
not only to the protected Sikh Chieftains, and our ally the King of 
Oude, but also to the Company, forcibly ejecting its officers, The 
Nepaulese Government proposed that British commissioners should be 
sent to meet Nepaulese commissioners, with full powers to settle the 
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question. Accordingly the commissioners appointed by the two parties 
met. When the Nepaulese found they could not overthrow the case 
presented by the British Government, and the British commissioners 
consequently demanded that the territory should be restored; the 
Nepaulese commissioners refused, pleading insufficient powers. Nego- 
ciations were thus broken off, though they were renewed soon after* 
But when Major Bradshaw demanded restitution of the lands, he was 
peremptorily ordered to quit the Nepaulese territory. He declared at 
his departure, that the British Government would take by force of arms 
the territory from which they had been expelled. Accordingly, British 
troops took possession of the claimed district of Bootwall, but on the 
commencement of the rainy season, they retired, leaving only a body 
of police. The Nepaulese then returned and put to death the police. 

War was then declared in form in the following words: “ The 

** British Government, compelled to take up arms against the Nepaulese, 

“ judges it necessary to make to the powers in alliance and friendship 
with the Honourable Company, the origin and progress of the irans- 
“ action which have terminated in this crisis. In the firm conviction 
that it will establish the forbearance, and moderation of the British 
“ Government, and the injustice, violence and aggression of the state 
“ of Nepaul.” 

Then followed a statement of the case,—the Proclamation then pro¬ 
ceeded to say, that the British Government had long borne with the 
Nepaulese, opposing to their violence, insolence, and rapacity, a course 
** of proceeding just and moderate, but forbearance and moderation 
must have their limits; and the British Government, compelled to 
** take up arms in defence of its rights, interests, and honour, will 
never lay them down until the enemy shall be forced to make ample 
atonement for the outrages, indemnifies it for the expenses of the war 
“ he has provoked, and offers full security for the maintenance of those 
“ relations which he has so shamefully violated.” 

” If the misguided counsels of the Nepaulese shall lead to an obsti- 
“ nate perseverance on its part, in rejecting the demands of the British 
“ Government, they are answerable for the consequences. The British 
“ Government has studiously endeavoured by every effort of conciliation 
“ to avert the extremity of war. But it is in no apprehension as to 
*' the result. It relies on the justice of its cause and the skill and disci- 
" pHne of its armies.” 

The papers presented to Parliament on the subject of this war, contain 
only the Declaration of this War, and the Treaty of Peace. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Lord Hastings for the judiciousness 
of the plan and direction of military operations, and for establishing 
peace on just and honourable terms. 
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Mahratta War.— 1817. 

This war arose out of the depredations of the Pindarries. This people 
was originally a military tribe accustomed to lend their services to 
whatever chieftain would employ them. They were joined by adven¬ 
turers that found themselves out of employment when the princes of 
India reduced their military establishments, owing to their having con¬ 
tracted subsidi 4 ry alliances with us. Their numbers were increased 
thereby to such an extent, that the idea of tribe became lost, and they 
were only plunderers. On flee^ ponies they made rapid incursions into 
our territory, ravaging the country and disappearing before news was 
conveyed of their approach. The jjlritish Government found that these 
depredators were secretly the service of the constituted Mahratta 
Governments, several of the'il^aders holding jaghircs or feuds under 
Scindia, Ilolcar, Ameer Khan—that they also received encouragement 
from these princes, who watched the effect that these desultory opera¬ 
tions were calculated to have upon British power in India. The British 
Government remonstrated against the lawlessness of these proceedings) 
and succeeded in implementing a new treaty with Scindia by which he 
kept aloof from the confederacy of the Mahratta States against us. 
Ameer Khan was also induced to disband his army. 

The regent mother of young llolcar was on the point of concluding 
a treaty similar to that with Scindia, and had sent vakeels for the purpose 
of negociating it, when a change came over Holcar's counsels, the 
Vakeels were recalled, and war was proclaimed against us, in obedience 
as it was stated, to the orders of the Peishwa. 

The war with the Peishwa arose out of certain unsettled pretensions 
of the Peishwa on the authority of the Guickwar. To bring about a 
settlement of these claims, the British Government induced the Guick¬ 
war to send his minister, Gongodhur Shastrec, as envoy to Poonah, and 
as this minister was obnoxious to Trincogee Dainglia, the Peishwa’s 
minister, we offered him our guarantee. In the course of these negoci- 
ations, Shastree was murdered by Trincogee. Our resident, Mr. 
Elphinstonc, demanded satisfaction for the crime, and obliged the 
Peishwa to expel him from his court, Trincogee fled, raised a body of 
freebooters, and ravaged the surrounding country. The British Govern¬ 
ment discovered that the Peishwa was in collusion with Trincogee; that 
resenting his being forced to dismiss a favourite who had gained great 
influence over him, and anxious to free himself of our control, he was 
secretly intriguing to form a league against us. The negociations set 
on foot to induce the Peishwa distinctly to declare his intentions, ended 
ill the Pcishwa’s attempting the life of the British resident. This compelled 
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the Government to proceed at once to extremities. The Rajah of Nagpore 
took part against us—he first attempted the life of the British envoy, 
Sir R. Jenkins, which attempt failing, he offered to make submission, 
and amidst negociations for peace, suddenly attacked our troops. 

On the return of Lctrd Hasting from the camp to Calcutta, in August, 
1818, he delivered an address, in which we find the following remarkable 
passages; “ When we went forth to punish wrong, we were aware how 
“ much it behoved us to watch over ourselves, lest strength might seduce 
“ us into acts of oppression, violence, and wanton extortion.’* 

“ I am acting in the spirit of my honourable employers, in making 
this public statement, who would challenge investigation and en- 
" courage explanation—neither for them, nor for us, is a passage to be 
“ slurred or glosed.” 

A vote of thanks was "proposed to Lord Hastings, purely in his 
military character. Lord Lansdowne admitted that the position in 
which the Governor-General was placed, rendered war unavoidable. 
He went on to say, that he did not believe that their Lordships would 
“ sanction any rules of War in India, differing from those prescribed in 
Europe ; that it was their duty to convey over every portion of the 
“ globe, where their power extended, those principles of justice and 
“ moderation which governed them in Europe.” 

Mr. Canning declared " that the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Control, had so positively forbidden the use of arms, that the 
“ Governor General could only use them in defence under the weightiest 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Howorth considered that the extension of our dominion in India 
was contrary to the resolutions of 1782, and insisted that the house 
would be wanting in its duty, if it did not investigate into the reason 
and necessity of that extension • 

Sir W. Burroughs declared that for twenty-five years lime, there had 
been no war of aggression, 

(To be continued.') 


THE ANTI SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Reporter begins the new year by taking a general review of the 
principal events of the year 1843, in relation to the emancipation of 
slaves, as follows ;— 

“ Beginning with our own country, wc find reason for the warmest 
gratulation, in the fact, that within the year, Slavery has beem 
Abolished in India ! a great act of humanity and justice, happily 
giving consistency to the attitude assumed by Great Britain, on the 
important question of slavery, and contributing greatly to her infiu- 
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once. It is satisfactory to add, that the law which effects the abolition 
of slavery, in the territories of the East India Company, is expressly 
extended to the ncwly-acquired distiict of Scinde. 

“ In Ceylon, slavery has been abolished, also, by the effect of the 
registration system, with the exception of about four hundred persons, 
by whom liberty will soon be acquired." 

All this beats “ Punch” in the way of quizzing the government of 
India, for the self same paper contains article upon article, detailing the 
horrible atrocities of the Coolie Slave Trade carried on by the officers of 
government, who order the police authorities to aid their kidnappers 
and man-stcalers. 

It would be much nearer the mark, to open the year 1844, by de¬ 
ploring the fact that in India, continental and insular, there exist no 
liberty or security for the native subjects of Queen Victoria; no habeas 
corpus, no jury, no magistracy, no independent judges. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, even as slavery is exterminated in Scinde, so also is 
slavery abolished in India;—by a stroke of Lord Ellenhoroiigh\s flow¬ 
ing plume, in a law made for England but not for India, where all 
laws must fall still-born from the council chamber until the people of 
India themselves can demand the benefit of those deceptive laws. 

There is not a boy from Ilailebury, not a native officer or servant ho 
employs, whose own will does not coin the law by which he in his 
sphere rules India; for who can or will check hi*n ? The Court of 
Directors confirm every crime committed against the people of India* 
and the Earl of Ripon declares that he cannot control the Company. 

INDIA AND THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Resuming our account of the progress of the Gospel in India, as 
gathered from the Report of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; we find the Bishop of Madras informing the Secretary 
that he had paid the j£500 granted by the Society towards securing a 
house for the Madras Diocesan Institution ; the purchase having been 
effected for the sum of £1750, whereby an excellent house and extensive 
grounds, well adapted to the object in view have been obtained; the 
grant of £100 towards the erection of a house in the new district of the 
Tinnevclly Mission is also acknowledged. 

The following extracts from the Bishop’s more recent letters supply 
some interesting details, relative to the advancement of Christianity in 
the Madias Presidency. His Lordship’s first letter dated May 3,1842, 
is written from Fraserpett, Coorg Country. 

Since 1 last wrote to you, I have left Mercara, after passing there 
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three happy, and, I will hiinddy hope, not unprofitable weeks, A 
Bishop was never there before; and a clergyman but seldom visits it; 
although 1 trust that as soon as I have a resident chaplain at Mangalore 
this will be remedied. 

I know nothing more beautiful of its kind than the Coorg Country, 
of which the place whence I now write to you is the frontier town, o** 
rather village, to the east. It possesses every variety of sylvan scenery, 
and that pleasing pastoral character which belongs more peculiarly to 
mountainous districts. The natives, as is often the case with High- 
landers, are remarkably superstitious; and the superstition of Coorg 
is of course an exaggeration of the miserable Hindoo idolatry ; but the 
inhabitants have likewise the frank simplicity, the manly carriage, 
active habits, and stern bravery, for which also Highlanders are usually 
distinguished. Mercara or Muddikara, the little capital, is upwards of 
4000 feet above the sea, and hemmed in by ancient forests, the height 
and spread of whose trees would astonish an Eurojx^an ; and by deep 
valleys, from whence I believe the tiger and elephant to have been ntnv 
almost expelled, but which still gives the traveller a sense of awe, as 
bis eye tries in vain to pierce their darkness, which can be felt. I'hc 
dethronement of the Rajah, who is now u kind of prisoner at largo at 
Benares, was a buppy thing for Coorg, whose inhabitants enjoy under 
the British Government a fatherly rule, which had been hitherto utterly 
unknown to them. Out of a population of about one hundred thousand 
souls, there arc I am told, many professing Roman Catholics, wliich is 
confirmed indeed by the frequent graves, surmounted by a cross, wliich 
you see in their villages; and both at Mcrcara and at Fraserpett are 
chapels belonging to the members of that persuasion, before wliich floals 
from a rude pole the banner of the cross, a custom wbicli T have not 
observed in other parts of India. I am not aware that they have any 
resident priests among them, nor am I competent to speak of tlieir 
Christian knowledge ; although without uncharitablencss we may rea¬ 
sonably fear that it is at a low standard. May the Holy Spirit improve 
them and us! 1 am not, however, going to write a liislory of Coorg, 

hut merely to mention a few circumstances connected with my recent 
visit to Mereara,which, however unimportant in themselves, our Society 
may perhaps be pleased to hear, as showing that there, as wherever it 
has found a resting-place, our ('hurch is at work. Contrary to my 
usual habit, I have kept no journal of my visit. I regret this, because 
it has really been, to me at least very interesting; but so much work 
pressed upon me, not indeed directly connected with the place, but the 
result of a more than usually large and important correspondence, that 
by the time I had done my daily task, further thinking and writing were 
British Friend vf India Mag, Vol. V. No. 25, D 
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almo&t impossible. An accumulation of letters tracked me up to that 
beautiful mountain hold every morning, and nothing short of several 
hours of daily labour could have kept it down within anything like 
manageable compass. Even now while I am writing to you, two packets 
of considerable size and weight are lying before me, which I only abstain 
from opening until my confidential private Secretary Mrs. Spencer, is 
ready to help me. Knowing, however, the kind interest the Society 
takes in my proceedings, I will now attempt to recal that in a letter 
which might have better suited a diary, by giving you a sketch of what I 
have been either doing, or trying to do, during the last three weeks. 

On the 9th of April we climbed the beautiful pass which leads to 
Mercara ; and a ride of live hours through some of the finest scenery in 
the world, of almost every variety of leaf and of green, brought us 
within sight of the fort, which, altlioui;h of no strenjjth, I believe, in a 
military point of view, stands out nobly in the landscape, and is in itself 
a striking object. I'hc next day being Sunday, the little congregation 
was assembled in the mess-room, (too often the place of meeting for 
Divine Service in India, on account of our want of churches,) when the 
whole service was performed according to our Liturgy. I have never 
met with a more attentive congregation ; and they who think that British 
officers are not pious men arc, 1 am thankful to say, mistaken. Being 
still weak from the wear and tear of work in the plains, where I have 
been engaged since the latter part of September, I felt myself unequal 
to an evening service ; but 1 invited the party to meet me on the next 
Wednesday, when, after the Litany, 1 explained to them to the best of 
my ability the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, of the administration of 
which I had given notice for the following Sunday. 1 have subsequently 
had the very great comfort of ascertaining that what 1 then said had 
removed from the minds of some who heard me certain painful and 
alarming doubts and difficulties, which had hitherto stood in the way of 
their becoming communicants ; doubts and difficulties unhappily not 
rare in this country. But how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
It is but very seldom that we can bring to these remote stations, in an 
Indian diocese, the glad tidings of good things. On the appointed day 
we had, for the size of the congregation, many guests at the table of 
our Lord; and it having come to my knowledge that there were four 
residents in the fort who had not yet been confirmed, I named the next 
Sunday for the Apostolic rite. 

I began this morning an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, which I 
concluded in the evening, after administering in the course of the 
evening service the Sacrament of Baptism to three children, when I 
fully believe that the prayers for those present were offered in an honest 
and good heart to God, that they might lead the rest of their lives, 
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through his grace and guidance, according to that beginning. On the 
Friday and Saturday I examined my candidates for Confirmation, my 
domestic chaplain, the Rev. James Morant, not being at present with 
me. • * * This week was passed in much the same way as that 

which went before it; and on the following Sunday morning I preached 
on the epistle of the day, the 5th Sunday after Easter,and in the evening 
1 consecrated the burial-ground, holding divine service in a tent. And 
here I bade my little flock farewell. It was heart-touching to take 
leave on such a spot, parting on the brink of the ready grave, to run, 
as strangers and pilgrims upon earth, the course" which may still lie 
before us, with but little prospect, considering the peculiar uncertainty 
of health and life in India, that we should ever meet again until, children 
of the immense family of the cross, redeemed from the bondage of sin 
and corruption by the atoning blood of Christ, and clothed in the white 
garments of his righteousness, we shall be admitted, if happily we thus 
attain unto it, to our Father’s house. Tnerc is a sadness by which the 
heart is made better ; and 1 will humbly hope that that hourw^as sanc¬ 
tified to us all. Divine Service is regularly performed every Sunday 
at Mercara, so far as it can be performed by a layman, by one of the 
officers of the regiment now quartered there, and I would beg, as a 
particular favour to myself,that our Society would present the Christians 
of the 34th regiment of Madras Light Infantry, which comprises besides 
the officers, five of whom are married, two European serjeants, and 
twenty-one of the band, all, together with their families, members of the 
Church of England, a Bible and a Book ol’ Common Prayer. I ought 
to add that a detachment of British Artillery is usually stationed at 
Mercara, although in consequence of the war in China it has been for 
the present withdrawn. » ♦ # * » 

If permitted to reach Bishopstoke, I shall have journeyed upwards 
of 1950 miles since I left it in September ; a weary waste to traverse, 
not without an occasional green spot of Christianity, the more welcome 
because so rare. It is peculiarly aficcting to one who values Christian 
ordinances as I do, to come from time to time, as has occurred to me in 
the course of my present visitation, upon some utterly isolated station, 
the abode perhaps of a single English family, whose members live for 
months with scarcely a chance of seeing a Christian minister, and who 
yet adorn their Christian profession, by being doers of tl)e word which 
they can so very seldom hear ; a little but a clear light shining in the 
twilight, or rather in the black and dark night of the surrounding 
idolatry. It is indeed hard for them to be thus cut off, it may be for 
years together, from the sound of the church-going bell; nor can we 
be surprised if under such circumstances they should sometimes forget 
the Church of their native laud. The occasional passing by of the 
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Bishop, or of one of his clergy, serves however to callback some of the 
dearest associations of home; the old parish church, that beautiful house 
where their fathers and mothers worshipped, and they themselves first 
heard the voice of public prayer and praise ; and its churchyard, where 
perhaps their parents are buried ; and I am bound to say, that, wherever 
I go, my ministrations arc rccci\cd with an afiectionate welcome, which 
convinces me that persons brought up in the communion of our Church, 
even thus* situated, have not wilfully loft their first love, and would 
most thankfully return to it.** 

In a letter, dated Madras, November 21, 1842, the Bishop writes:— 
I have given £a0, towards the erection of a church at Valaveram, 
for the Teloogoo congregation at that place, how under the pastoral 
superintendence of the Rev. William Howell. 

“ The sums expended on mooiishee allowance to the Rev. Messrs. 
Combes and Thomson were necessary to enable them to complete the 
translation of certain works into the Taini^anguagc, which have been 
very serviceable to our native congregations. Most thankful shall I be 
to be enabled to continue thj^ most profitable labour, for the carrying 
on of which I have appointedra committee of four Missionary Clergymen 
thoroughly acquainted with Tamil, of whom my domestic Missionary 
cliaplain is president. 1 would also beg to bring to the notice of our 
Society, tliat ten Missionary Clergymen resident in Tinnevelly are now 
engaged in preparing a revised translation into Tamil of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the translation now in use being both imperfect and 
very incorrect; and that the Rev. William Howell has already prepared 
a translation of it into Teloogoo, as we possess no translation of the 
Prayer-book in that language. 

“ The Rev, J. Horsford, cliaplain of St Paul’s, Colombo, has drawn 
n|>on me for £200., the Society’s noble grant towards the erection of 
his church. 

“ I hope to see the commencement of the contemplated church at 
Neura Ellia on my arrival in Ceylon, where 1 trust to be, please God, 
very early in January. 

“ The Society’s present of Books to our Diocesan Institution, a most 
welcome present, has been transferred by me to the care of the Principal 
the Rev. A. L, Irwin. I retain the books presented by the Society to 
Taujore’until I have had an opportunity of personally inspecting and 
ascertaining the actual state of that Mission, as it is probable that 1 
may feel it my duty to recommend the transfer both of these books and 
of the Tanjore pupils to our Institution at Madras. 

“ To return to the subject of the little works that have been printed 
by tue at the expense of our Society ; 1 must add, that the Tamil 
irausUiiioHs, which, through the kind aid of our Society, I have circa- 
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lated among our native congregations, have been most thankfully 
received by Clergy and people, both on account of their actual value, 
and as an earnest of greater things hereafter, and a proof that all will be 
done that can be done for their spiritual improvement. It is a great 
point gained to bring the native Christians to know the worth and to 
prize the possession of a good book. Here, as everywhere, the poor 
Cliristiaii loves his own Bible, his own Prayer-book, his own book of 
religious consolation or encouragement; and I am very desirous to 
cherish this feeling among our native flocks,” 

The Society’s grant of £500 towards the erection of Churches in 
Ceylon has been thus apportioned. 

Towards the church of St. Paul’s, Colombo, £200; Do, St. 
Stephen’s, Trincomalec, £100; Do, at Kandy, £100: Do. at Neura 
lillia, £100. 

One of the chief object which the Society has had at heart in its long 
connexion with India, has been the success of the native schools; and 
at Bombay the subject of these schools has been a leading feature in the 
proceedings of the Diocesan Committee of that Presidency. The avidity 
with which some of the native Indian chiTdrcnrreccived instruction, and 
the eagerness often manifested by them to comprehend the truths of the 
Gospel, give reason for hoping that they will be eternally benefited by 
the labours bestowed upon them. The Society assisted in defraying 
the expenses of these establishments. 

The Bishop of Bombay informed the Society last year, that he had 
disposed of the grant of five hundred pounds placed in his hands for 
the extension of Ciiristianity in his diocese. He requested aid in behalf 
of a Mission Establishment, intended for the benefit of the Indo-British 
population in his diocese. The Board accordingly voted one thousand 
pounds towards the cost of erecting the buildings, and defraying such 
l)ortion of the annual expenditure as may not be provided for on the spot. 
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THE UNCONTESTED ELECTION. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of January, until noon, London was enveloped 
in one of those clouds of smoke so peculiar to and characteristic of the 
metropolis of the world. Having groped our way to the court room, 
the sight which there burst on our eyes, realized the words of Burke, 
which he made use of in his exposition of the wrongs of India and the 
crimes of the Company, committed by the Captain General of Iniquity 
—their Governor-General in India :— 

“ A night cellar among thieves I” ^ 

The darkness—the thick darkness—of the internal court chamber of 
the India House was just sufHciently illumined, by a long row of 
high candles and by the blaze of the great lire, to render visible the gloom¬ 
iness and the dreariness,and the desolation of that Court in which, at tliis 
eventful period, the uncontested election of a director of the alFairs of 
India was going on, as it were, by stealth. The silence of death pre¬ 
vailed ; there was no sound ; not a whisper. The faint shadows of the 
clerks and olHcers seated behind the barrier gradually became mure and 
more distinct; but, even when the eye could more distinctly discern 
them, they seemed to be unreal—not active citizens of the mart of the 
nations. 

As a Court, the scene again conjured up the idea of Burke ; its 
stillness and silence, and darkness and glimmer of lire, made it look 
like a court below, where all is fear and trembling, dark and dismal, 
silence and secrecy. 

On the floor was the candidate, and here and there a solitary figure, 
perhaps bidding for promises of favour at some future day. The un¬ 
initiated electors were surprised when they found that the ballot list 
had inscribed on it but one solitary name, for their election. It was 
Hobson’s choice ; they had cither to record their vote, for the Major, or 
else to lose their vote. Of course. Major Oliphant was unanimously 
chosen to succeed the late Capt. W. S. Clarke, in the seat which that 
worthy sea captain had held in the direction of the afiliirs of India ever 
since the 9th of March, 1813, nearly thirty years! 

On the last occasion of an election,—the annual mockery of the 
electors, in April—a candidate, who ventured to oppose the House List, 
was forcibly dragged down from the hustings by command of the 
person who for an hour or two presided over the election, on the flimsy 
pretence that the table on which Mr, Gordon stood w^as “ wanted for 
the hats and cloaks of the gentlemen.’' There is an ancient proverb, 
that “ Story tellers should have good memories." Now, forgetting the 
false plea, set forth in April, in preservation of the silent system of 
rlcctionh in fhe India House, this large table, the whole surface of 
which was required for hats and cloaks, w-as taken away; and, instead 
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of it, there was but a fragment of a table poked wutliin the niche, as 
if to block out any candidate from taking his stand even on the floor 
underneath. 

Poor Sturt himself could not have “ scarped” the tabic more effec¬ 
tually, even if all the fears of his general had possessed his gallant and 
indomitable heart. Hut, we submit to the Father of the House and 
to the House List,—“ Is it quite safe, thus to close the safety-valve, 
whilst you work your high pressure monopoly of power over your own 
constituents ?” 

Tn April, Mr. Gordon read from the hustings,.several official docu¬ 
ments on torture ; some of the electors asked the directors what tliey 
had to say to this ; they had no reply to make, therefore they dragged 
down the speaker, who dared thus to publish their misdeeds in open 
Court. 

But, a word on the future. The test by which wc estimate any 
candidate is his conduct in the general court. AVe fear that Mr. 
Sulivan cannot debase himself to the level of the Proprietors of India 
Stock ; we regret, also, to hear that Captain Whiteman has bargained 
for the next vacancy in the direction, for his few speeches smell of the 
monopoly ; Lieut. W. J. Eastwick, of the Bombay army, has our 
most cordial wishes, for as far as wc know his public character,he is intel¬ 
ligent ; he is also young, active, strong, and bold ; he can canvass and get 
into the direction before he is superannuated ; and they sadly want an 
infusion of young blood, warm from India ; the greatest improvement, 
however, we look forward to, in the government of India, in our own 
day, is that the present foreign military despotism may have its scat 
transferred to India; and thus we support military officers as di¬ 
rectors. Messrs. Prinsep and Mangles have our good wishes as able 
secretaries under military directors. 

We press upon the East India Directors two lessons in despotism, 
as practised in France, quite in their own way ; they are thus expressed 
in Mr. James Grant’s popular new work entitled “ Paris and its Peo¬ 
ple.” When describing the Legislative Chambers, he says, that the 
peerage “ is now elective—the right of appointment being vested in the 
Crown.”—page 183. And again, at page 213, he says : “ When Na¬ 
poleon was at the head of affairs in France, he carried bis aversion to 
speechifying so far as to prohibit it altogether. The members were 
allowed to vote, but not to make speeches—a regulation which the 
Quakers observe at all their meetings connected with the business of the 
society. And yet, though Napoleon prohibited the members of the 
Chambers from speaking, he paid them for their legislative servicest 
The sum of £120,000 was yearly voted to the deputies out of the civil 
list.” The House List does virtually nominate almost all hew Di¬ 
rectors and pay the Proprietors to hold their tongues. 
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JUSTICE! JUSTICE! JUSTICE! 

Justice for Ireland has for years been sued for, and the cry has been 
totally disregarded—aye, mocked! even because the cry is uttered in 
the Irish brogue—not in the melodious Saxon accent. These same 
Saxons, priding themselves on their birthright to force justice whenever 
withheld from them. At length the Celts have assembled, and made 
a Saxon demonstration, and now the Saxon is teasing them for having 
but half done the job. 

Justice for India is the feeble cry of every British Friend of 
India ; but it is a feeble wail indeed—the aggrieved only seem to cry ; 
and India is so far from the India House, that a single one of the mil¬ 
lion cannot come to Lcadeuhall Street to complain of injustice, and to 
cry for justice. 

The heroic Lady Sale’s eagerly perused “ Narrative” has already fami¬ 
liarized the English reader with her oft recurring terms of zubher dusty 
chupaoy holy and so forth ; so much so, that we fear the false impres¬ 
sion will bo strengthened, that the strong arm of war and rapine is 
necessary in the government of India ; that as the sword is the instru¬ 
ment by which we acquired India, so flie sword is the instrument hy 
which wc must govern India. 

The Times of the 22d of January, contains an address to ihc Pro- 

priclors of India Stock hy Lieut. HoTlis, of the Madras army, in which 

he respectfully submits his case to their consideration, in the earnest 

hope that the irregular and harsh proceedings connected with it— 

deeply affecting the honour and welfare of the service at large—may be 

brought under discussion at their next General Quarterly Meeting at 

# 

the India House. 

We watch the issue of this manly appeal with deep interest. Will 
the military proprietors dare to stand by tlieir comrade, and thus risk 
the loss of cadetships for their sons ? Wc tremble for them; we fear they 
will not take the field; that they will as usual be absent on that day, 
though not on dividend day. But, surely all the honorable and learned 
legal proprietors will vindicate the law—though it be martial law; 
they will surely rally around one who is not permitted to speak in their 
Court. The Messrs.Wigram, Hogg, Fielder, Poyndcr, Lewis, Gazelee, 
Gordon, Grant, &c. will certainly give this injured officer the full benefit 
of the act of 4th Geo. lY,, cap. 81, sect. 30, and insist that the words 
of that Act have meaning; although, in olden times, the Chairman of the 
Company desired the Bombay Government to disregard any act of 
Parliament. 

We now see the Rajah of Sattarah deposed by the Bombay Govern- ■ 
incnt, because he appealed home to the Court of Directors; and for 
this crime he is yet immured in Benares. 
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The present A|)pcal is to the j^reat body of the Proprietorswith 
such a warning—this is, indeed, a bold stroke for Justice to the Army 
of India. 

We have often expressed our surprise at the small quantum of jus¬ 
tice which satisfies the Army in India.. 

We implore the Proprietors to be just to this body ; for, indeed,* the 
Army is everything in India. There, even the Press is military ; the 
^public is composed of miHtary^officers ; the learned societies are 
military ; even the church congregations are composed of soldiers, their 
wives and their children. ^ 

The civil society of India is elevated in nominal p<A7er, in rank, and 
in allowances, above the military ; but in real power, in intelligence, 
activity, number and physical force, the Army is overwhelming. They 
can any morning pass over the Company's flag and hoist the royal 
standard; and then, what is the value of India stock? What then be¬ 
comes of the widows and orphans who now draw thehr annuities from 
India, by means of the strong arm of power—the sword. 

The Proprietors cannot look llfeyond the bar» and say that their 
Executive deserve implicit confidence in all appeals for justice; they 
must therefore themselves look to this matter. 


THE DEBATE ON SCINDE. 

« Without something like an Indian public in England, the empire of 
India cannot be preserved.” Such was the tone of ilic Court of 
Directors on the 15th of April, 1833, when pleading for a renewal of 
their power over the millions of India, by the mouth of Sir John 
Malcolm, whom they had put forward to open the debate in the General 
Court ot the Proprietors of India Stock; but more than ten years* ex¬ 
perience of the conduct of the Court of Directors towards the General 
Court has proved it to he one invariable monotonous demand of con- 
lidcnco in the executive,—an insolent assumption of power over the con- 
stituoncy—a rude refusal to hear them, and a treacherous threat to 
annihilate the existence of the General Court. Over and over again 
the Court of Directors have stnliified the General Court by their chair¬ 
man inventing new and contradictory laws on the spur of the moment, 
in order to abrogate its rights and cause its adjournment in the face of 
all fairness, justice, and delicacy. 

The venerable nnd respected leader of the honest and inrlepcndant 
minority of the proprietors immediately remarked, that, “although 
entertaining every respect for the gentlemen constituting the Court of 
Directors, he was quite prepared to contend that among the body of 
the Proprietary tiiere were many individuals much better acquainted 
with the condition of the Indian territory, and consequently much 
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more capable of coming to a wise and just decision, than it would be 
possible to select from the Court of Directors. What he principally 
desired to impress on the attention of the Court was, whether it would 
not be extremely desirable tliat a Committee, selected impartially from 
the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors, should be nomi¬ 
nated with full powers.” The Court of Directors shrunk, however, 
from this equitable proposal; they never allow the Proprietors freely 
to choose a fair Committee—not even to see that their own bye-laws 
are duly observed. But most assuredly, the exhibition on either side 
of the bar, on Friday, the 26th of January, 1844, most fully confirmed ' 
Sir Charles Forbes* estimate of talent in the popular body as compared 
with the abilities of the Directors, 

Manv, many months since, her Majesty's Government laid before 
the nation and the world a folio volume of state papers on the seizure 
of Scinde and the imprisonment of its princes. Some honest Proprie¬ 
tors of India Stock wishe I to hold a General Court and discuss the 
merits of these published proceedings ; but the Court of Directors 
opposed this natural desire—they resorted to every artifice and every 
subterfuge to thwart their constituents—delays and quibbles w^ere 
multiplied—Mr. Wigram quoted a bad precedent, and Mr, Loftus 
Wigram gave a bad opinion ; but the climax of state craft was exhi¬ 
bited in the refusal of admittance into the India House of the edition 
of these state documents, printed and published by the crown and pre¬ 
sented to parliament; and thus the Proprietors had actually to wait 
until the Directors' own printer had tardily reprinted the thick folio, at 
the expense of the people of India, and, in such a manner that page 
does not tally with page in tlic original edition. This munoeu\re 
somewhat spun out the time, but now, as Parliament is about to meet, 
and in order to cajole the proprietors a little, after all the insult and 
wrong heaped upon them—by the creatures of their own creation,—their 
requisition was at last attended to, and the door.of their room was 
unlocked. In breathless haste, as soon as the chairman had appeared 
from the side door—ere his tail was coile<l round the chair—he shouted 
that he had received a letter from Lord Ripon, dated the 26th of Jan., 
j)romising some more information as soon as Parliament had met, 
therefore I propose that this Court do now adjourn !!!” The tribe 
of seconders, clacqueurs, and toadies re-echoed “ Adjourn ! adjourn ! 
adjourn !” but Mr. Hume was in his place and he would not adjourn ; 
he said, “ No! go on i” Mr. Weeding and Mr. Fielder spoke in sup¬ 
port of the chair, as in duty bound Mr. Sullivan claimed the right to 
go on, Mr. Clarke was too just to tolerate the idea of any ex parte 
information, and Mr, Fielder cheered on his ally for adjournment. Mr. 
Sullivan again attempted to proceed, but w’as again interrupted, whilst 
Mr. Hume protested against these irregular and illegal interruptions. 
The chair airged that he was supported in burking the Court by his 
counsel's opinion, but Mr. Hume insisted on the right of the Court to 
j>roceed,. akid Mr. Sullivan again commenced his address ; a Proprie¬ 
tor b^g^ng of him at the same time to enter a protest against the 
Clmiriilan's illegal conduct in attempting to adjourn the Court, and 
agaiiLSt the opinion given by the Company's standing counsel, Mr. 
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Loftus Wigram, At length the Chairman gave way, and rather than 
provoke Mr. Hume lo drag him into the House of Commons, allowed 
his clerk to read the Requisition ; after which Mr. Sullivan proceeded 
without interruption, and he livetted the attention of a crowded audi¬ 
ence—the Court room being half filled. Poor old Sir Robert Campbell 
did get up from behind the bar and ask about some governor-general 
or other, but the Court would not allow Mr. Sullivan to be interrupted ; 
he spoke from half-past twelve till half-past three, and speaking with 
great ability was listened to with breathless interest, and on concluding 
lie was loudly applauded. 

Oh ! what a vile system is this which keeps this talented man out of 
the direction and retains in it Sir Robert Campbell, who avows that be 
lent money to the zemindars at thirty per cent. Mr. Cotton looked 
very small in his big chair. 

Lieutenant Kastwick seconded Mr. Sullivan ; he spoke till five 
o’clock. At first he seemed more au fait with his sword and his pen ; 
hut as the day closed in, he improved vastly, and for the last half hour 
was both pow'erful and eloquent. 

Surely a new day begins to dawn. Major Oliphant has got into the 
direction though he stood up in the General Court like a man and 
spoke his mind. Now Messrs. Sullivan and Eastwick, and such can¬ 
didates, will cither reform the Coi rt of Directors, or overwhelm the 
antiquated House List - the banc of the Company—the curse of India. 

The executive had had more than they expected—thanks to Mr. 
Hume ; they had had quite enough, as much as the}' could stomach. 
Forgetting, therefore, all their old excuses about ex jpar/c speeches going 
out to India, and up to Parliament, and out to tlie public, they adjourned 
the debate for several weeks, until the 21st February, neglecting in 
the mean time the poor imprisoned Ameers of Scinde, and the libels 
on Outram, Napier, and Co, 

Messrs. Sullivan and Eastwick vindicated the character of the Gene¬ 
ral Court, by performing duties which no member of either House of 
Parliament can be expected to perform half as well as they did, in 
consequence of their local experience of India. 

1 he Chairman vaunted himself and his administration of having made 
arrangements for supplying the Proprietors with copies of the papers to 
be presented to Parliament, though every body can buy them ! How¬ 
ever, “ great bodies move slowly it is the craft of the Company to 
resist the tide of improvement. 


APPEAL TO THE PROPRIETORS OF INDIA STOCK. 

As the Directors of the East India Company act on behalf of the Pro¬ 
prietors, all that is done by the Directors attaches to the Proprietors 
also. The Proprietors are the persons who both morally and legally 
wage the wars which subjugate India. It is fit that each Proprietor of 
India Stock should entertain this consideration with the utmost gravity, 
and ask himself the question whether he approves of such a course of 
action, and whether he really means lo be implicated in it. What is 
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done by the Directors is done by himself, unless he express his 
dissent from it. The Proprietor chooses the Director ; he can instruct 
and even control him, and therefore what he would not do with h\^ 
own hand, he ought not to cfFcct through theirs. 

It is known that some persons holding India Stock have felt their 
position as Proprietors very severely With much truth it has been 
said in their behalf, that they are involuntary Proprietors, and that 
they acquired the India stock which has made them such, without being 
aware of its consequences. To this, however, it must be added, that 
they are not thus freed from the obiigation of a suitable cr>urse of action. 
In their present circumstances, they are com[)etent to adopt proceedings 
directly adapted to remove, both from themselves and others, the 
burden under wxiich they lie, a proprietor of Indii Stock, each 

individual has a voice in tin* concerns of the E;ist India Company ; and 
in every Quarterly and Special General Court of the Company he has 
an opportunity of making his voice heard. Ought not this opportunity 
to be improved ? Should not every sinreholtier who deplores, and 
wishes to terminate his career of w.ir in ludi<i, m ike a point of being 
present at these meetings, and ex, rcssiiig his sentiments? Some 
sympathy such a pers{)n would be almost sure to meet wdth,—and who 
can tell how much ? If not at once, yet in time it might be enough to 
iix the attention of the Directors, and to induce a change on the part 
of the Company. Those wlio feel together on this subject, might com¬ 
municate with each other, and endeavour to act in concert. At all 
events, the attention of the Propr’ctors of India Stock at large, and 
that of the public, would be kept alive to the facts of the case ; and 
individual Proprietors would, by protesting against the course ad()])ted 
by the Company, do what the circumstances permit, to free themselves 
from blame. To lament Indian war privately, or even to refuse the 
profit which might accrue from the invasion and subversion of another 
Native State, can scarcely be deemed enough to afford satisfaction to 
an honourable mind. 

It is no doubt true, that a Proprietor of India Stock, in coming for¬ 
ward in this independant and conscientious manner, might encounter 
considerable difficulty, and expose himself to a species of obser¬ 
vation and remark which every one would naturally avoid. But this 
cannot be thought sufficient reason for shrinking from a duty so impe¬ 
rative and so important. The claims of justice, benevolence, and 
humanity concur to enforce it, and the faithful discharge of it, amidst 
whttever difficulties, will surely be connected with far greater tranqui¬ 
lity of mind than a tame and cowardly acquiescence in a state of things 
which makes you individually an accomplice in a course of injustice 
and wrong, which your own heart condemns, and which the whole 
ci\ilised world is concurring to denounce. 

The conductors of the British Friend of India feel it their duty 
to submit these remarks to the Proprietors of India Stock on opening 
their Ififth Volume, and they trust that a kind and serious attention 
wiUr ^be gi'-en to this address by the Proprietors of India Stock—the 
rs of Parliament of India. 
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Cnliral i^otircsi. 

The Light Dbaooon, by the Author of “ The Subaltern,** &c. 2 vols. 

II. CoLBUBN, Great Marlborough Street 

This autobiography originally appeared in the form of a series of articles 
in one of the Monthly Magazines—the United Service Journal we believe— 
and well merits, certainly, its transfcreiiue to the present comely volumes. 
“ The Light Dragoon” is an agreeable, observing and intelligent fellow, 
displaying at limes, in his wiiting, a keen perception of the minuter points 
hoih of character and scenery, united to a considerable power of graphic de¬ 
scription, whilst the soul-stirring incidents and wihL adventures which ho 
witnesses and encounters in the course of his Continental aud Indian service, 
are narrated with much force and froedom. 

Our hero enlists at Maidstone, in the llth Light Dragoons, and after a 
few months service in Ireland, pursuing the soldicr-like and honorable occu- 
jiation of still-hunting and ragamuffin shooting in County Tipperary, and oc¬ 
casionally achieving a magnificent conquest over an iron-pot and aatin worm, 
embarks for Poitugal, where, after a skirmishing but sanguinary sort of 
affair, falls, severely wounded, in the hands of the enemy. His first battle 
is described, with much animation. 

Whilst we lay in the vicinity of Elvas, the enomy began to show in and 
around Badajos, a large force, of which a considerable portion were horsemen. 
It was onr business to watch them; and as the llth, with a detachment from 
the 3d German Hussars, constituted the entire amount of cavalry, then on the spot, 
our vigilance as well as hardihoud, was more than once put sharply to the trial. 
For the most part we came pretty well out of these affairs ; but in the end, the 
troops of which I was a momlHir, suffered all but annihilation. It happened, that 
wh<*n we w'em on picket, a trooper belonging to the Germans deserted to the 
enemy, and carrying with him accurate information relative both to our position 
and our strength, enabled them, without hazard, to arrange a plan for cutting us off. 
They marched, afUir night fall, with the greater part of their cavalry,—threw a 
strong bmly into a wood on our extreme right,—and, keeping it there concealed, 
mode their appearance at dawn in our front, with a foroe greatly superior to ours 
in point of numbers, yet nowise so formidable as to justify us in our own eyes were 
we tofh^e before them. Accordingly, a smart skirmish began, which lasted with¬ 
out intenuission three hours, and tlie excitement of which hindered us from 
paying any particular attention to what was going on all the while in onr rear. 
At lost, however, some of us chancing to look back, beheld a formidable lino 
ilrawn out, in such order as to bar our way completely, were we to think of re¬ 
treating upon the regiment; fur the left of the line rested upon a river, and the 
right leaned upon the wood from which the whole had, during the progress of our 
affair, emorgea. It is marvellous how slow men generally are to perceive that 
they have got into a scrape. We never for a moment supposed that these were 
Frenehmen ; we took it fur granted that they were Forluguese brought up, we did 
not care to enquire from what quarter, but placed where they were, manifestly for 
our support. On, therefore, we went with our amusement, till the enemy in our 
front suddenly called their skirmishers, and with four squadrons advanced to charge. 
We were quite incapable of making head against such disparity of numbers, so 
we gave ground section after section, turning to check the advance, and still keep¬ 
ing up a warm skirmishing fire as opportunity offered. “ Ketire upon the Por¬ 
tuguese, men, exclaimed the Captain ; when they perceive that we are overpow¬ 
ered they will advance ; and then, ho! for another push at these rascals.” 

Wc did retire upon what wr believed to be rurCugucso; neither did we discover 
our mistake till something less than a hundred yards of ground divided us ; and 
then what was to be dune, Thu (tdds were out of all calculation ; yet we wore no 
wise disposed to be taken ; so at the Captain's orders we closed our files, an4 
rode right at them. Never were men so entirely confounded. It was clearXhaS 
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they expected nothing of the sort; for they sat still, looking us in the face, and 
nerer made a movement to meet us. The consequence was, that coming upon them 
at speed, with all the weight and activity of our more powerful horses, we literally 
knocked them down like nine pins. Over they went, the horse and rider rolling 
on the ground ; while we, cutting and slashing as we rode, broke through. But, 
alas I for us, thero was a second line behind the first, which behaved differently. 
We iu our town were charged, and the battle became in a few seconds a mere affair 
of swords, where there was no room either to the front or the rear. The result 
could not be doubtfii] for five minutes Outnumbered and hemmed in, we were 
almost to a man cut off. Eight were killed on the spot, twenty were wounded, and 
sixty-ihrec good soldiers on the whole, lost to the service. The only man, indeed, 
who escaped to tell the tale, was one of our officers, who, being particularly well 
mounted, made u dash at the enemy’s line; and laying about him, opened a way 
for himself, though not till he had received a severe wound in the shoulder. 

In the course of that melee, many feats of gallantry were performed ; indeed, 
the enemy’s loss iu killed and wounded was far greater than ours, inasmuch as 
not fewer than fifty belonging to th(i latter class were brought to the hospital of 
which wo became inmates. Ilut there was oim man in particular, who died^ so 
nobly, that I feel myself bound, as uu act of justice to his memory, to speak of him. 
llis name ^as Wilson. In temper and disposition he was the quietest and most 
inofietisivc creature in the troop, who never had a cross word with any one, nor 
ever, as far as 1 could perceive, was put even slightly <»ut of his way ; nothing 
could induce Wilson to lose his temper—nothing put him into a hurry ; whatever 
he did was done as if the doer was a piece of clock work, and the matter to be 
arranged something which could not possibly miscarry. Wilson was, besides, 
remarkably sober—he never drank even bis allowance to an end ; but if he did not 
drink, he ate with a voracity which I have seldom’ seen equalled. Bread was his 
favourite food, and before his single pair t>f jaws whole loaves would disappear, as 
often as he succeeded in lading hand upon them. But Wilson’s career, both of 
figliting and eating, was destined this day to cud ; and he fell thus. 

I saw him engaged hand to hand with a Frencli dragoon ; I saw him—for I was 
by this time disabled by a severe wound, and stretched at length beside others of 
iny suffering comrades—give and receive morii than one pass, with e<iunl skill and 
courage. Just then, a Prench offici*r 8tot»piiigover the body of one of his^ wounded 
countrymen, who dropped at the instant on his horse’s neck, (hjlivcrcd a thrust at 
poor Ilurry Wilson's body, tuid delivered it effectually. 1 firmly believe that 
Wilson died on the instant: yet, though he felt the sword in its progress,, he, 
with characteristic self-cominiiiul, kept his eye still on the enemy in his front; 
and, raising himself in his stirrups, let fall upon the Preucliman’s helmet such a 
blow, that brass and skull parted before it, and the man’s head was cloven asunder 
to the chin. It was the most tremendous blow I cvtjr saw struck ; and bulb he 
who gave, and his opponent who received it, dropped d(‘ad together. The brass 
helmet was afterwards examined by order of the French officer, who, as well as 
myself, was astonished at the exploit, and the cut was found to be as clean us if the 
sword had gone through a turnip, not so much os a dent being left on either side 
of it—p. 99. 

'Whilst a prisoner of war at Salamanca, in the employ of the Oerraan 
Count Golstein, commanding the Lanciers de Bourg iq the service of Napo¬ 
leon, our “ Light Dragoon” met with some adventures which made, be tells 
us,.some strong demands upon his interest. Amongst them, ho relates the 
following, the results of which certainly convey no very pleasant ideas of the 
Spanish character, as connected with one of the most solemn acts in which 
rational creatures can take part:— 

lt> 

* ' * 

I rememberqne day strolling into the Cathedral, whero I was greatly struck by the 
progress of a funeral ceremony, which had only^ just begun. The corpse was that 
of a yotll^ woman of some rank, which lay iu its last robes upon a sort of platform 
in the iQi^lo of the church—pale, and with the long block hair gatherodin braids over 
tlie fotehcad. She was somewhat gorgeously arrayed, had a jewelled ring uikiii 
one of her fingers—possibly the gift of a betroth^—and a guldeu crucifix sus- 
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peoded from her neck, while earrings, also of gold, were in her ears, and a brilliant 
clasped, or seemed to clasp, the band upon her brow. I did not go sufficiently near 
to judge of her beauty, but as far as a cursory examination will enable me to speak, 
I should say that her features wore regular; and that there was a soft, sweet, 
gentle expression in her sunken features. 

The corpse, when I entered the church, seemed to have been just conveyed to its 
temporary resting«placc, a platform, on which the black bier was laid. It had 
scarce settled down, if I solexpress myself, when certain vergers approatdied, 
and enveloped it, all below the waist. In a black velvet pall, while a body of priests 
performed mass at the high altar, and a entwd of Cerlhusian friars sang a requiem 
for the dead with great effect. Innumerable wax candles burned bntli at the head 
and at the feet of the deceased. Her maid was in attendance bc^sule them; and 
the rapidity with which she crossed herself—lighting and extinguishing from 
time to time her own taper—seemed to indicate that she took a dorp and solemn 
interest in the ceremony. Meanwhile, the grave, which* had been prepared near 
one of the smaller altars, stood open ; and by-and -by a monk, lieariiig a huge 
bla(;k crucifix in his hand, approaeh<>d it. This he planted at the head of the 
orifico, and as if his doing so hod b<'on the signal that all was ready, a huge, 
muscular, largc-headt'd man, dressed in the ordinary attire of a workman, and 
prtibably the gravedigger, approached the bier. The music suddenly ceased—the 
masses were ended—and that barbarian seized the corpse, which, without regard 
even to the semblance of <l(*cency, he threw up, as if it had been a bundle of rugs, 
into his arms, He boro it thus across the aisle, and, descomling with it into the 
grave, laid it iii the coffin, which yawned at the bottom of the hole. But his 
business did ntit end there;—the mrinst<*r suddenly thrust up his arm, and drew 
towards him, first, tho lid <»f the coffin, and next the black pall, with Which ho 
entirely shroinled both himself and his future pn^ceedings ; it is therefore impossi¬ 
ble for me to say what he might have done dnring the half hour that he lingered 
in the grave; Imt T own lliat my imagination turru*d towards tho jewels and tho 
golden cnieifix, none of which could 1 conceive} it probable that he would leave to 
b<i devoured by the tomb. Nor was cliis tho only transaction that disgusted mo 
in the winding up of wlmt, it its commencement was an (‘xoecdingly striking cere¬ 
mony. No sooner was the dead body removed out of sight, and tho candles that 
stood beside ihi* bier c‘xtingnished, than a spirit of extreme levity appeared to take 
possession of nil, whom the building contained. I head tho murmur of a light, 
and, as it seemed, a frivolous conversation pass through the ci'owd, while ■laughter, 
scarcely supprossc'd, told where each joke had taken effect, and spoke very little in 
favour either of them who uttered or of those who received it. Perhaps it might 
be prejudice on my part, but I own that T was thoroughly disgusted. X turned 
away and walked home, not without a convictitm that, after all, there is more of 
real sublimity in the simple and affecting burial service of ir.y own church than in 
all the mummery of masses and retjuioms willi which tho feelings of the heart 
seemed to be quite at discord.—p. 206. 

After much journeying in France, Germany, and Russia, our “ Light 
Hragoon*' regained his freedom, rejoined his regiment, and after a while— 
in the month of January, 1819, on board the “ Streatham-'’—embarked at 
Gravesend for India. Arriving safety at Calcutta, tho 1 Ith received orders 
to proceed to Cawnpore, and we here meet with the following graphic de¬ 
scription of a tropical*fall of rain. 

At last, however, the monsoons set in, ai»d with them came a complete relief 
from the pressure of the disease ; occasionally a man would die, but the violence of 
the distemper had passed away, and we were enabled in consequence to enjoy 
ourselves l>oth within doors and without, as far, at least, as a ceaseless fall of heavy 
rain would allow ; and, in truth, the violence with which the floods c»mo down 
surpassed every thing of which I could have formed an idea. I have seen the 
barrack-square converted in less than an hour into a tank or pond, in which there 
was a depth of two feet of water, through which swarms of small fish were swim¬ 
ming, ve^ much, as may be imagined, to our astonishment, and greatly to tho 
delight of the natives. Neither were we long left in doubt as to the causes of the 
phenomenon. One day I was suddenly invited to watch with my comrades the 
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propxjHS of A water spout, the formation of which was on at no great distance 
from the cantonments. I saw a otdurun of wat<*r rise from a flooded meadow, and 
rush up, as it seemed, to moot a dt^nso cloud that had gathered over it; the sun, 
too, happening to shine out ac the moment, and to cast his rays obliquely upon the 
pillar—the efl^t was mure beautiful than I have language to describe ; and when, 
in a few minutes afterwards the contiguity of the pillar was broken, the spray 
from its lower portion fell over us ns if it had been a shower of diamond sparks. 
It was not so with the honvily-Iivdeu cloud, which likewise in duo time discharged 
its contents upon our heads. We read and hoar of rain that resembles the pounng 
of water out of buckets ; I never, till that day, was able to believe that there was 
any substantia] truth in the simile. Nor wos this all; with the rush of water came 
dovra shoals of fish, some of them (if a size sufficient to excite the cupidity of the 
natives, who, attacking them with nets nnd hutikels, conveyed them to their 
houses, and speedily converted them into ninterial for a delicate supper. 

^With an account of the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, these very enter- 
taiD'Dg volumes terminate. We predict for them a more extended and lasting 
populuity than that enjoyed by any of Mr. (ileig's previous writings. 

Job and his Times, or a Picture of the I’atriurchnl Ago, ^c. By T. AVemyss* 

Jackson and Wolford, St. PauVs Church Yard. 

The very singular, and, in places, unintelligible nature of the Book of 
Job, as well in its ^copr as in its composition, whether we regard ihc r;*- 
markable obscurity in its meaning; the impress which it bears of a high 
anti(|uity; the claim which it solitarily exhibits, to a delineator of pairiaiuiial 
religion, or the interesting picture which it presents of primitive manners and 
the simplicity of the earliest times: all these peculiarities, a|>arl from the 
consideration of its existing as a portion of those scriptures, the perusal and 
studv of which forms the good man^s delight, solace, and main oeenjjation ; 
conduced to lead Mr. Wemyss to an examination of this ancient and ^::c^od 
book, and with the result of his researches, we are, in the volume before ns, 
now favored. 

A The difficulties which, throughout the entire of Irs investigations, hc'^ef tlie 
enquirer into the intent, age, authorship and other particularities of the Book 
of Job, are indeed of no ordinary description, and have ]>erp]exed and baffled 
many of our most distinguished scholiasts and divines. iSomo critics have 
supposed, from the nature of the exordium, that Job was not actually 
existent, and that the narrative in the Book is fictitious; both H/ckiel and 
James, however, make reference to him as a real person, and the style ol the 
book has clearly all the circumstantiality of a real narrative. Many and 
strong doubts have also been expressed by writers of credited authority,as to tlic 
period in which Job lived ; for whilst it has been inferred, ami we apprehend 
too rnost correctly, not only from his longevity—rfrom his holding tlio office 
of priest iu his own family—from his allusion to no otlier species of idolatry 
than the worship of the heavenly bodies—from the silence of the book 
respecting the history of the Israelites and the Mosaic law, and from several 
marked and incidental allusions to the most primitive customs, that he lived 
in the Patriarchal age; a genealogy of Job affixed to the end of the Septuagint 
version, makes him the fifth in descent from Abraham. Many writers 
have also discoveied what they consider proofs of a much laier tfate even 
than this, in the Book itself, whilst Dr. Hales has attempted, by a variety of 
elaborate astronomical calculations, to fix the exact time of the Patriarch's 
trial at 184 years before the birth of Abraham. 

As to ascertaining the real author of the Book, the difficulties have been, 
if possible still itaore numerous and intricate. The arguments at which we 
have already hinted, wiih respect to the age at which Job lived, are considered 
by most commentators to prove Uie very high antiquity of the Book; Light- 
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foot and others, siipposixifc that Elihii was the writer, whilst there are 
critics who ascribe its authorship to Moses. On the other hand. Bishop 
Ijowth remarks, that the style of Job differs most essentially from the poetical 
style of Moses, in being much more concise, and more accurate in the poeti^l 
conformation of the sentences. Kichhorn assigns to the Book a date earlier 
than the time of Moses ; Schultens and others suppose Job himself, or some 
contemporary to hare been the author, and the Book falling into the hands 
of Moses whilst he dwelt in Idumaea, was used by him to teach patience and 
submission to the Israelites. I'his hypothesis they allege, solves all the diffi¬ 
culties arising out of the internal character of the Book, and accounts for its 
admission into the Canon of the Hebrew scripture^. A much late rdate even 
than ttiis has been assigned ; the authorship has been ascribed to Solomon, 
and Umbreit names the writing as of the time of this Babylonish captivity. 

From this wearying turmoil of diverse opinion, the incubus of cumber¬ 
some criticism, Mr. Werayss resolved to emancipate bimself, and with a 
courage and perseverance worthily adapted to the importance of the subject, 
began at the very fountain-head of all this commentarial,*complexity,"and— 
making perspicuity bis main object, and avoiding scholastic language as far 
as possible—formed, regardless of the labour and difficulty of the under¬ 
taking, his own translation of the Book of Job. With this version we are 
supplied in the present volume, and we cannot too warmly congratulate its 
author on the successful and complete manner in which he has accom¬ 
plished his task. The translation, so far as we have been enabled to ascer¬ 
tain, is correct and close, without, however, being in any way confine!, and 
—in its ordinary style, fluent and unambiguous,—exhibits all the force and 
energy, and much of the sublimity of the original. 

The version is accompanied with a swarm of notes, and dissertations of 
indisputable value and excellence, relative to the Book itself, its design, 
canoicity, integrity, deducible doctrines, ^&c.; to Job and his circumstances, 
his aera, identity, religion, and family; and to the state of the arts and 
sciences at the period during which the Patriarch existed; there is also a 
scries of supplementary illustrations elucidatory of those passages in the Book 
requiring a somewhat more lengthened and distinct notice. Amongst the 
most notable of the dissertations, may be classed Mr. Wemyss’ examination 
into the authorship of the Book ; we extract the passage, and extol the origi¬ 
nality and ingenuity of the views which it oilers, and the becoming diffidence 
with which they are advanced, but must hesitate to decide, currenie calamo, 
as lo their accuracy or feasibilty. 

^ Were 1 permitted to add my own conjecture to that of so many learned men, 1, 
should say there was some probability that Joseph was the author of it. It is well 
knotvn that he was taken out of the pit at Dothan by a company of Midianitish 
merchants; that he must have travelled with their caravan a considerable way, 
since they carried him into Kgypt ; that it is customary to beguile the way in tra¬ 
velling through deserts by stones and songs; that he might have learned from them 
the histo^ of Job—they living, when at home, in the neighbouriug country ; 
that he afterwards, either while in prison, or at leisure in Pharoah’s household, 
might occupy his time in writing what he had thus heard, and which was too me¬ 
morable to be forgotten. Hence the intermixture of Egyptian images with the 
Arabian might be accounted for, as well as the absence of all reference to Moses 
and to the law df God, the whole poem being composed at a period previous to its 
promulgation. Hence also the mixed character of the style, and those other pecu¬ 
liarities which a careful reader will discover; and hence its ready admission into 
the Jewish canon, although it related to the fortunes of an Idumoan. Joseph being 
a favourite aud a celebrated personage among the Jews, and one whose sufleringa 
and exaltation were intimately interwoven with their national history. 

It would be absurd totcontend for this view of the matter as the true one; but 
considering the alight grounds on which former writers have rested their advocacy 
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of certain claims to the authorship of this singular book, 1 may be forgiven in 
supposing my conjecture to stand on as good a foundation.—p, 90, 

This work would prove of infinite service, were it regarded solely as a 
depositary for the not s and disquisitions of the most celebrated commenta¬ 
tors of the Book of Job :—the author’s own writings, however, will ensure its 
value at a far higher rate; incalculable benefit viill undoubtedly be derived 
from its perusal, and with Mr. Wemyss, we trust that it may influence to a 
more extended study of the sacred writings,~the genuine medicine of the 
mind,—the lamp of Eternal Truth,—the storehouse of consecrated wisdom,— 
bv whose maxims alone life maybe safely regulated,—under whose guidance 
alone death may be safely encountered. 

On Superstitions connected with the History and Practice of Medicine 
AND Surgery. By T. J, Pettigrew, Esq., F.Il.S., &c. 

John Churcliill, Princes Street. 

Medicine has ever been and still continues to be an art ^o conjectural 
and uncertain that our astonishmont at the officious anxiety with which 
empirics have been sought after and lollowed, is much diminished. Mr. 
Pettigrew tritely enough obseives that “ regular professional men arc too 
sensiblii of the deficiencies, and too keenly alive to the uncertainty of the 
power of medicines over disease, to venture to speak boldly and decisively so 
as to gain the entire confidence of their patients, whose natural irritability is 
perhaps, under the influence of disease, much excited, increased, and aggra¬ 
vated. The bold and unblushing assertion of the empiric of a never failing 
remedy constantly reiterated, inspires confidence in the invalid, and not 
unfrequently tends, by its operation on the mind, to assist in the eradication 
of disorder. Few people possess cither leisure or inclination, in large and 
populous places—vhere alone the quack sets upon his work of deception, and 
notUDfrequeutly destruction—to examine and detect the imposition, llumaa 
credulity is too strung to resist the hold and unblushing assertions of the 
empiric, and to his hands is readily committed the care of the must precious 
gift of heaven.” In the present volume, the lofty pretensions, ridiculous 
speculations, and occasional extraordinary successes of some of the more 
notorious of these empirics—strange compounds of the physician, astrologer, 
alchymist, and chiromancer—are recorded, with an infinite variety of subsi¬ 
diary matter, in the most vivacious and pleasant manner imaginable. The 
topics on which Mr. Pettigrew must prominently discourses, are those per- 
taioing to alchymy, astrology, early medicine and surgery, talismans, &o., 
the influence of the mind upon the body, the royal gift of healing ; and the 
manner in which these several subjects are discussed, betukens much acuto- 
nesB, observation, and research on the part of their writer, and enables us 
freely to recommend tlieir perusal as well to the general as the professional 
community. 

The following extracts from the chapter. On the Influence of the Mind upon 
the Body^ we annex as a specimen of Mr. Pettigrew’s agreeable style of 
writing. 

The various cases adduced in which talismans, amulets, and charms have been 
employed, either to avert ur to cure diflerent diseases, are, in any explanation that 
can be offered, to be referred to the influence of the mind over the functions of the 
bod^. The occasional cures that have followed their employment can only be 
attributed to the operation of the imagination, by which it is possible that changes 
may have been ofieuted in the human body and healthy action induced. The efli- 
oiency of charms has been in proportion to the ignorance of the age in which they 
have been used, and the consequent degree of superstition entertained, at a period 
when tlic ballucinationa of the imagination were permitted to usurp the plwe of 
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observation, and the greatest puerilities superseded the employment of reason and 
experiment. In early times, therefore, the instances are numerous—'they are now 
comparatively rare, and occur only in districts not remarkable for intellectual en¬ 
lightenment. The force of imagination and the power of fear exercised on the 
animal economy arc admitted by every one, but the limits to which their opera¬ 
tions are to be assigned no one can designate. Medical observers constantly meet 
with extraordinary changes produced npon the body from passions of the mind or 
sudden emotions. Jaundice has been known to occur almost instanteneonsly upo^ 
a violent fit of anger, or within twent3^'four hours of the receipt oi bad intelli¬ 
gence, or the occurrence of unexpectedly severe losses. The hair, which was 
jet black, shall, in a lew hours, lose its colour, be deprived of its natural secretion, 
and rum grey or white, and this may be either partial or general. • ♦ • 

Too little attention is paid by physicians in general to the influence of the mind, 
or the operations f>r the passions in the production and in the removal of disease. 
We know, it is true, that some of the passions excite whilst others depress ; and 
we see how quickly, and often how permanently changes are produced in the offi¬ 
ces of di/Ferent parts of the body. Whilst anger, on the one hand, accelerates the 
j>rogress of the blood, hurrying on the circulation with fearful impetuosity to tho 
destruction of either the bruin or the organs contained within the chest ; grief, on 
tho other, depresses the action of the h(*art, and causes serious accumulation in the 
larger vessels and in the lungs. Grief has not inaptly been styled, “ an heavy exe¬ 
cutioner ; nothing more crncifies the soul, nor itverthrows the health of the body 
than sorrow.” • • ♦ * 


Thci powcir of tijo mind exerted over the body has been rendered conspicuous 
by many remarkable cases on record. Fiennius menthjns an instance of a male¬ 
factor who was carried out, as he conceived, to execution; and in order thereto,his 
cap was pulled over his eyes, and a cold wet cloth being struck hastily about his 
ii(K:k, he fell diiwn dead, under the conceit of lits decapitation. Charron records a 
similar case ; a man having his eyes covered to he put to death, as he imagined— 
being condemned—and uncovering them again to receive his pardon, was found 
really dead cm tho scaffold. It is coiniiinnly told, but 1 am unacquainted with the 
authority, tliat a person wns directed to be bled to death; his eyes were 
blinded, and ho was made to beliiwe, by water trickling down his arm, that the 
sentence was bedng carried into effect. The mimicry is said to have produced bis 
death as efhictunlly as would the real operation. The powers of life were destroyed 
by the power of his imagination. * * * * 


George Grokatzki, a Polish soldier, deserted from his regiment in the harvest 
of the year 1077. lie was discovered a few days afterwards, drinking and making 
merry in a common ale-house. The moment he was apprehended he was so much 
terrified, that he gave a loud shriek, and immediately was deprived of the power 
of speech. When brought to a court-martial, it was impossible to make him articu¬ 
late a word ; nay, he then became as immoveable as a statue, and appeared not to 
be conscious of any thing whicli was going forward. In tho prison to which he was 
conducted, 1>e neither ate nor drank. The officers and the priests at first threat¬ 
ened him, and afterwards endeavoured to soothe and calm him, but all their efforts 
were in vain. IJc remained senseless and immoveable. His irons were struck ofF, 
and he was takeu out of the prison, but he did not move. Twenty days and 
nights were passed in this way, during which he took no kind of nourishment, nor 
had any natural evacuation : he then gradually sunk and died.—p, 104. 


1. Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia, from 1834 to 1839.—Brettell 

18tl. 

2. The Edinbcrgh Beview anp the Affohan War. —Letters reprinted from 

the Morning Herald, Py D. Urquhabt, Esq.-Maynard, 1843, 

3. An Appeal against Faction. By D. Urqchart, Esq.-Maynard, 1843. 

Accompanying the copies of these several works we have also been favoured 
with a letter from the editor of the Porifoliiu rebuking, certainly in measured 
and polite language, but, nevertheless, reprehending the opinion we expressed 
in the British Friend of India Magazine, in our notice of the 5th part 
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of the Portfolio, as to the marked and disagreeable egotism evinced in all 
Mr. Urauhart's literary productions. Now, we cordially agree with the 
editor or Mr. Urquhart*s pet publication, that the latter gentleman’s writings 
on the important events now transacting in Central Asia, give “ the clue to 
past and future events in that country,” the cradle of mankind ; and that 
they further enable us to be of essential service to the benighted and barbaric 
hordes residing therein, by reiterating our cry for mercy upon them. But 
uie editor of the Portfolio accuses u.s of the Crime of having ** stood by the 
side of the interested calumniators of the best and ablest of our countrymen ! ’ 
—at the same time admitting, in the most friendly manner, that we com* 
mitted this offence under a mistaken impression,” and also charitably ex¬ 
pressing a hope that the perusal of Mr Urquhart’s books, pamphlets, and 
articles on the Eastern Question, will cause us to regret the groat criire'’ 
laid at our door, to wit—that of being a ton] in the bands of the worst of men, 
to calumniate the host and ablest of our countrymen!” We would fain, 
however, demand - waiving, for the present, any purely personal controve-sy 
—in reply to these vaguely worded assertions, an answer to the following 
queries:—Who are these best and ablest of our countrymen P Who are 
tneir interested calumniators P And, lastly—How have tve stood by the bad 
ayainst the good ? In reply to this third question, wc can surely and safely 
affirm that it has ever been our honest and sole aim to record and chronicle 
those stubborn truths called facts.—and to stand by the oppressed, the bodily 
and mentally withered Natives of India, against their cruel and tyrannical 
task-masters, whether Proprietors, Directors, or Lords of Control. But 
enough of ourselves ! The four volumes we have published, faithfully and 
undoubtedly speak their own praise. 

Mr Urquhart is a spirited man, and one who, though not allied to our 
patrician families—those busy and greedy monopolizers of our embassies— 
has forced himself by intellectual prowess and perseverance into a prominent 
rank in the corps diplomatique, and gained for himself a reputation, 
trurnpetted from Constaiitinop!e and Moskwa to Washington and Pekin. 
His policy is to uphold the standard of the waning—the fading—Crescent of 
the East, again.st the giant progress, the Polyphemus-like strides of the 
Autocrat, the Great Bear of the North. Now, we happen to have familiar 
acquaintance with the internal feebleness of Russia, and we confess 
to no exorbitant dread of the extension which thus causes her weakness. 
But we do fear the effects of the insensate folly of that Company which invades 
Cabiil because the bearded Cossack, Captain Vicovitch, a])pear.s there; and 
we regret that we cannot blind our eyes to the fact that the Crescent still 
pales before the Cross,—its cycle of 12G0 years is now, perhaps, on the 
eve of its accomplishment. 

Our foreign, especially Oriental, policy, is usually so lightly regarded, 
that we are rejoiced to hail ds Friends of India all those writers who draw 
attention towards the overwhelmingly important subject. Along with Mr. 
Canning, we regard the prosperity of the whole world to be the only true 
policy of Britain, and we also uphold the opinion that our own plenteous and 
fertile isle should be the Tyrian mart and entrepot for all other nations; our 
food their fatness; onr clothing, their flax, cotton, and silk. Eutertaining 
the.se views therefore, ardently, most ardently, do we thank Mr. Urquhart 
ftir his talented exertions, his indefatigable labours, his unremitting toils. 
Most heartily do we cheer him on in his patriotic, Christian, and manly 
protest against the shedding of that innocent blood which Britain is so 
remorselessly perpetrating over the entire of Asia,—with which our beloved 
country is now so profus4y deluging Affghanistan, Scinde, the Punjab, and 
even China, We earnestly recommend his writings to our subscribers and 
readers for their diligent anil careful perusal; they contain much most 
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important and interesting matter on that Eastern question, which now em¬ 
braces, not merely Syria, but the entire of Asia. 

As samples of Mr. Urquhart's prophetic powers as to political affairs, we 
may quote the expression of his views on our cruelly-aggressive invasion of 
Affghanistan. On the 16th of October, 1839, he thus writes“ The result 
I anticipate, unless another spirit is awakened in this country, and another 
policy pursued, is the loss of India i and with it the general dismemberment 
of the empire, and the fall of Britain.” And, on the 14th of April, 1843, he 
again truly declares, That Lord Ellenboroiigh is, no less than Lord Auck¬ 
land, the instrument and victim of this conspiracy. These two Governors- 
General are now on the same level. After the former had denounced and 
rescinded the acts of his predecessor, he plunges into the same gulph of 
rapine and hlood. The plunder of Hyderabad will be hailed as the blood- 
money of China. The iactions vie in deeds of savageness, and dispute the 
palm. This island has become a den of thieves, and a nest of pirates, and in 
awful mockery of our country's and our Maker's laws, judges sit on the 
judgment-seats, and priests officiate at the altar.'* 

The Cold Water Cure. By Edwin Lee, Esq. &c. &c. 

John Churchill, Princes Street. 

The present account of the Hydropathic method of treating diseases formed 
a portion of Mr. Lee's deservedly popular work on the Baths of Germany, 
'ilie subject, however, within the last few months, has attracted so large a 
share of public attention, so many establishments have been formed, and so 
many works ha^^e been published, for the must part by individuals whom 
sikness or speculation had led to Graefenberg; whilst, on the other hand, 
the advantages which may be supposed to result from the practice in certain 
cases have been so inconsiderately and illiberally depreciated by some of the 
medical profession, that we are quite glad Mr. Lee has been induced—with 
such alterations and additions as were rendered necessary, for the advantage 
of those who are interested in having an impartial opinion upon the de¬ 
gree of estimation to which the practice is entitled—to republish his remarks 
in this separate, convenient and very economical form. 

The mode of life, and method of treatment, do not materially vary at any of 
the German watering places; the coarse nature, however, of the diet at 
Graefenberg is, we are told, ajust subject of complaint, and —Unrest festln qu 0 
de gens indeed this is not surprizing; there seems nothing in the 

Bha[)e of earthly food at all comparable to that Heliogabalian banquet, a hydro- 
patliic dinner. It is, writes Mr. Lee, ** generally composed of beef done to 
rags, iccucumbcrs in salt and water, acid sauces, and heavy dough puddings. 
Hares , coarse, dry, and tough, being first boiled, then baked, baked pork, 
baked goose, baked duck, and baked sausages, help to vary the repast. Add 
to this, old mutton, foetal calf, and cow beef in vinegar^ succeeded by 
r.ine]d ham served with mashed gray peas. Add, moreover, that the veal, 
hare, &c., is constantly either mouldy or putrescent, and that the bread is 
invariably perfectly sour, and the reader will readily acknowledge that here 
is an assemblage of savours, flavours, and odours, exceedingW well calcu¬ 
lated to give him an indigestion who never had one before. The food is so 
insufferably bad, that a party of gentlemen, after having stood it as long as 
they possibly could, were literally compelled to spit it out of their mouths, 
and retire in order to buy and cook, as well as they could, themselves, 
sufficient food for their dinner.” 

Mr. Lee writes with much praiseworthy candour and caution with 
reference to the general merits of the cold water system, and the discrimi¬ 
nation required as to the cases in which this cure is likely to ]>roduce benefit, 
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or to merit a preference over other means of treatment. His observations 
are so j<ist that we venture to reprint them, and at the same time advise our 
invalided readers to procure a copy of this desirable little manual 

An unbiassed opinion can only bo formed on this point after minute inquiry 
into all the circumstances and peculiarities of individual cases; and those persons 
would often find themselves grievously mistaken, who from hearing the account of 
cases of gout, rheumatism, or any other disease being cured by this or any other 
exclusive method, were to infer that it is necessarily suited to all or even to the 
majority of cases of those diseases, which cannot thus be considered in the 
abstract, but each cose must be examined separately in order to modify and adapt 
the treatment to it according to the various circumstances and pc’culiarities. It is 
true, that as there may be several roads leading to one place, so also in medicines 
the same disease may fre<iuently be cured by or subside under different modes of 
treatmi'ut, and it conKcqiiently beliovcs both the practitioner and patient to select 
the one which is attended with the smallest amount of positive inconvenience, and 
which requires the least time. Now the cold w'ater treatment is ntit only a very 
unpleasant process, but a lung course is in must instances insisted on by th(»se who 
practise it, and a patient would not have much reason to C4)ngratulate himself upon 
his relief from an ailment^ by a two, three, or four months* resilience at a water 
cure establishment, when by medical treatment, or by a properly directed course of 
mineral w’atcrs, he might have boon curc*d in a muon more agreoublc manner, and 
in half the time. I do not say that this is gimenilly the case, but it is not un- 
frequontly so; and wlmt I am desirous of advocating is, the necessity of a proper 
discrimination by unprijiidioed praolitioners, in the sideetion of the eases fo which 
ditteretit moans of treatment may be applicable with the greatest amOunt of benefit 
to patients.—p. 39. 


Old England. Part 1. 

Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 

This is the first monthly part of one of the most attractive and esliinahle 
serial publications that has perhaps ever issued from Mr. Knight’s very 
prolific literary and pictorial repertory. 

1 he richest treasures that we have derived from a long line of ancestors are 
undoubtedly our antirpiitcs; they carry us back to dim period.s that have 
bequeathed to us no written explanation of the origin and the uses of their 
indestructible monuments. “ Vast mounds, gigantic temples, mystic towers, 
belong to ages, not of barbarism, but of civilization, different from our own. 
These are succeeded by the remains of the great Roman conrpierors of the 
world, who bestowed upon Britain their refinements and their learning. Our 
Anglo-Saxon Arts and Sciences have left indelible traces, in written descrip¬ 
tions and pictorial representations snatched from the spoils of time ; and in 
some architectural remains of early piety which have escaped the ravages of 
the Dane. Gradually the influences of Christianity spread over the land, 
and the great connecting links between the past and the present rose up, in 
those glorious Ecclesiastical Edifices that we are now at length learning to 
look upon with love and admiration—to preserve and to restore. But there are 
also monuments scattered through the country of the antagonist principles of 
brute force and military dominion. The Feudal Times have left us their 
impressive memorials, in baronial Castles and crumbling Fortresses,—in the 
"VVeapon-s and Armour of their haughty Chieftains These are succeeded by 
the venerable Palaces and Mansions which belonged to the age of early con¬ 
stitutional Government* when the Law allowed comfort to be studied in 
conjiinction with security. To this age belong the monuments of Civic 
Power,—the Hails of Guilds and Companies; and, more important still, the 
splendid seats of liberal Education, our Endowed Scliools and Colleges, 
Amidst all these instructive, though silent chronicles of the past, in which 
England is richer than any other country, have grown up the infinitely-varied 
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peculiarities of the middle classes, during five centuries in which they have 
formed the strength of the nation ; and these are preserved in numberless 
evidences of their modes of life, public and domestic These things are 
surely of the deepest interest even to millions who speak the language of 
** old England,” scattered throngh every quarter of the habitable globe. 
The Antiquities of England are the Antiquities of North America and of 
Australia—of mighty continents and fertile islands where the descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxon have founded “ new nationt^.” They are of especial 
interest to every dweller in the father-land. These “ remnants of History 
which have casually escaped the shipwreck of time,*’ (so Bacon defines 
Antiquities) are amongst the best riches of the freight of knowledge—not 
merely curiosities, but of intrinsic value ; and with representations and de¬ 
scriptions of these precious and most costly relics, Mr. Knight, in the book 
before us, has significantly and accurately supplied us. The present hand¬ 
some work is furnished with a huge collection of engravings, devoted to this 
important, branch of general improvement—depicting the most remarkable of 
our buildings from the very earliest times Druidical Remains, Cathedrals, 
Colleges, Castles, Civic Halls, Sepulchral Monuments, Portraits of British 
Worthies, and representations of localities associated with their names, 
Ancient Pictures of Historical Kvents, Coins, Medals, and Autographs; as 
also the fullest illustrative indications of the Industry, Arts. Sports, Dresses, 
and Daily Life of the People. 

The monthly parts will also be further adorned with coloured engravings, 
fac-similes of architectural drawings—the first contains a highly-finished and 
most picturesque representation of the Coronation Chair. 

Journal of a Tour in Italy, France, and Switzerland, etc. By James 

P. COBBETT. 

A. Cobbett, 137, Strand. 

Mr. Cobbett lias written this Journal with much agreeablencss and terse¬ 
ness, and in a style, thoagb certainly at time;: somewhat rugged and un¬ 
polished, that forcibly reminds us of that of bis lale father, the unrivalled 
William Cobbeft. The traveller is evidently a person of considerable and 
varied information, shrewd and accurate in his observations, argumenta¬ 
tive and explanatory in his dissertations on foreign society and politics, and 
invariably marks with excellent effect, the really characteristic traits of that 
which engages his attention. 

Specimens of this latter talent and of his compact and analytic manner to 
writing will bo d'seovered in the following extracts:—the reader must, how¬ 
ever, bear in mind, that tlie tour was performed so far back as the year 1828. 

Sestri-di-LevaiUe. This is a small town, just on the sea-shore. Wo put up at 
a good inn, which stands at a few hundred yards outside of tho town. Our route 
is tho continuation of tho Riviera. The mountains still very high, as on the other 
side of Genoa. A largo part of the country quite unproductive, but some fine 
views of land, cultivated in the terrace or step fashion. Olives, vinos, mulberry 
trees. The mulborry-tree is necessarily grown in great quantities in this part of 
Italy. Silk, in the raw state, is one of the main products of the land in Piedmont. 
Tho silk of this country is, 1 believe, considered to be of the best quality that is 
used in our English manufactures. We perceive as we go on, that the vines in¬ 
crease in the height to which they are trained. They are generally trained as 
espaliers, or to high trellis-work; but here the vines aro often less restricted, and 
are suffered to climb up among the branches of the trees. The wheat is grown, as 
in some parts of Franco, in drills from one to two feet asunder. They say tbat, 
by this mode of sowing, the ground ma^ bear a repetition of the same crop the 
following year; but it seems to be considered by the formers that a broad cast 
yields more than a drilling. 
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Borghetto. Them was a something in the sound of the name Borghetto which 
would have prevented me from being much astonished on entering this place, even 
if we had not seen other like places during our day’s ride. The Italian horgo^ like, 
our borough, to which it answers, is a really ugly name; and the indication of 
pettiness in the file, hides none of the ugliness of the radical term. I do not know 
whether there be any civil corruption among the inhabitants of Borghetto, but 
certain it is, that while our ** borough ” conveys figuratively the idea of a groat sink¬ 
hole, this little horgo is a sink-hole in reality. There is but one street, and that 
very small; and it is, in proportion to its extent, as full of muck and mire as any 
English farm-yard in the worst of seasons. The houses are few in number, and 
all huddled close together, after the fashion of the country. A large stream of 
water runs close by the place, so that tilth here can tind no excuse in a want of 
water, at any rate. We were almost in despair at the first glimpse of the two 
wretched inns, one or the other of which wc wore obliged to choose. The alter¬ 
native was somewhat awful, both looked so exactly alike, and both so unlikely to 
suit our taste. But we hnd the benefit of our voiiurin's experience; and he con¬ 
ducted us to the one which ho had found to be the best, or, rather, the least bad of 
the two. This is, after all, not so very bad a house of entertainment. We have 
been in places less comfortable since we left home. And it is but right here to 
acknowledge the soundness of the lesson, that one ought not always to judge by 
outward appearances. We have a civil and obliging landlord, though his house is 
to be sure, as dirty as it can well be. We were a little surprised to hoar our host, 
as soon as he saw us, begin to talk pretty good English. lie seems to have 
travelled over almost all Europe, and has tooh in North America, lie talks in 
glowing terms of the green hills of Devonshire. That he has seen so much is less 
astonishing than he would have his guests believe. The wonder is, that he should 
be able quietly to settle down in such a place as l/oj, while rrcallin", as he does, 
the iniage of some other places that he has been in. Here, indeed, is a proof of 
that pure love of country, that attachment to the soil, to the one litth* sjiot even, 
which some frigid philosophers affect not to feel, or, not being able to feel it them¬ 
selves, endeavour to persuade us Uiat the sentiment contributes nothing to our 
superiority in the scale of creation. The man so^ms to have been born for a 
rover; and such be has been. But he was bom at Borghetto, and hero he is back 
again. I have seen no beautiful country that has not been seem by him in his 
rovings ; yet he is now content to remain in the least agreeable and very nastiest 
of all spots that I have ever met with. If this is not real patriotism, what are wc 
to call it ?—p. 49. 

Mr. Cobbett has adopted the true mode of writing an interesting account 
of a country, and it is the way to make also what is for many pur]>OBes tlie 
most useful account;—that of combining a narrative of personal adventures 
with statistical details and descriptions of scenery and society : he has conse¬ 
quently produced an extremely entertaining and instructive book. 

Tue Baptisms of Scripture Unfolded. By Sarah Bull. 

William Aylott, Chancery Lone, 

The subject of baptism has of late been much agitated, and the frequent 
and vehement differences of opinion, not only with regard to the amount of 
the advantages cnsuable on the performance of the rite, but also with reference 
to the mere matters of form connected with its administration, have not un- 
froquently, even in our own time, disturbed the Christian world, and given 
occasion to noisy and somewhat indecent controversies in the Church. 

To appease, in some degree at least, this irritating and unwholesome 
wrangling, is the purport of the present work, and the authoress, abnegating 
all prejudice for any particular or one-sided view of the question, has adopted 
the tollowing plan to discover the true scriptural meaning of the ordinance : 
to ascertain, in the first place, how many baptisms are referred to in the 
scripturrii, and to investigate the nature of each ; and in the second, to ex- 
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amine the apostolical illustrations of the baptism used in the Church since 
the Ascension of our Lord; with a view of elucidating the real nature of this 
ordinance, the importance of entering within its pale, and the solemn respon- 
sibily resting upon all those whose privilege it is to be numbered amongst its 
subjects. 

A spirit of true piety breathes through every page of this little book, the 
contents of which display much ability and biblical reading, whilst the un¬ 
ostentatious style in vihich they are written, and the sterling value of their 
pure Christian morality give them a still higher claim to praise. The illus¬ 
trations made use of are the unmistakeable and authoritative illustrations of 
Holy Writ, and will, undoubtedly, be found to convey such conceptions of 
the solemn ordinance of baptism as can not fail to impress the mind with its 
importance and responsibility, and will be found in strict accordance with 
the whole tenor of scripture—the only infallible guide to truth. 

Ok the Advaktages of Exercisb in some Spinal Dbviationsi &e. By 

A. M. Bureaud Riofuet, M.D., See. 

n. Bailliere, Regent Street 

This work consists of a series of letters, addressed to Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
and appeared, we believe, originally in the Conthtenfal and British Medical 
Review. Their jinthor, Dr. Riofrey, Is distinguished for the signal success 
which has attended his practice in the cure of spinal distortions; his counsel, 
therefore, on these disastrous calamities, must be considered as of ihe highest 
importance, and in nowise either to be unheeded or forgotten. 

It certainly is singular, and in its results most unfortunate, that whilst 
some of the most eminent writers have made the diseases of the bones their 
chief study—and unfoitunately these diseases are mostly incurable—given fine 
pathological descriptions, and brought forward cases, all of which have termi¬ 
nated fatally ; no allusion has been made to sUpht deviations, which are so 
common, generally artificial, sometimes imitative, and without material 
change of the organization ; and thus the practises of the ignorant have been 
called forth, and a tacit consent has been given to tortures of the limbs, more 
worthy of an executioner than of wise and thinking men ; whilst proper and 
early medical advice, tending to direct the prevention of bad attitudes 
and bad habits, would so powerfully tend to promote the advantages of 
rational education. 

I>r. Eiofrey’s present observations are confined chiefly to those spinal 
deviations caused by irregular exercise, bad attitudes, or ill-directed educa¬ 
tion ; to these is added an explanation of the advantages—and they appear to 
us both many and great—derivable from the use of an apparatus, styled, 
“ An Undulating Machine,** wliioh he has devised for the rectification of 
these disfigurements. The arrangement of this mechanically contrived 
curative agent is clearly developed in the subjoined description, which we 
reprint from the I>octor*s tlii:d letter. 

When a child plays with a bow and arrow, does he attempt to straighten his 
arrow by pulling both ends? Certainly nut, but taking hold of the cane with both 
hands, anu placing the middle part of it against his knee, he tries tc produce a 
contrary curve.—We propose the same plan with our undulated machine. The 
convexity of the cuucli represents the knee, the head and pelvis are the two 
extremities of the curved spine, and tend, from their owu weight and want of sup¬ 
port, to reach the straight lino. The muscles'on the leftside, the trapezius, the 
large dorsal, the small dorsal, the rhombuideous, the spinal muscles, and all the 
muscles of the thoracic regiou arc in action to straighten the curve, and have the 
double advantage of developing the chest, and strengthening the muscles. In all 
spinal deviations where the bones and cartilages are not affected by scrofula, caries^ 
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and ramollissement, the spinal column has only f^iven way to continued traction of 
muscles rendered strong; by exercise ; whether these muscles be directly united 
to the spine, or whether they take rise in a part which follows its movements. 
The adranteges of the undulated plane, 1 propose, are very great, as it admits 
of tree motion; the exercise may bo taken at all hours either in a drawing 
room, or in a garden. 

Or. Riofrey writes sensibly and rationally, not only on the more immediate 
subject of his Letters, but also on the many other and interesting matters 
connected with that important but strangely-neglected topic, female physical 
Education. 

Lectures on Electricity ; by IIenry M. Noad. A New Edition. 

George Kiiiglit and Sons, Foster Lane. 

The progress of scientific improvement has within the few last years been 
both rapid and extensive, but in no one branch of natural philosophy has 
this advance exhibited itself with more prominence or celerity than in the 
science of electricity. We are not, tltereforc, surprised, rememberinff this 
fact, and the w*;ll deserved popularity of the first edition, that a new impres¬ 
sion of Mr. Noad's book should have been of late in great and frequent re¬ 
quest ; and to ihe constant reiteration of these not unflattering demands it is, 
that we owe (he appearance of the new and enlarged edition now before us. 
And enlarged it really is, and that to no very iDC 0 Dsideral)le extent; for the 
present series of lectures is more than twice as comprehensive as the 
former, and, in fact, with the exception of its popular character, so com¬ 
pletely revised that the vt)lume may bo very fairly considered a new 
work. 

The lectures are nine in number, and severally refer to electricity, atmos¬ 
pheric and voltaic, magnetism, electro-magnetism ; and magneto, and 
thermo-electricity. They arc written with much per.-^picuity, vigour, and 
correctness, the illustrations employed are apt and familiar, and the descrip¬ 
tions lucid and griiphic. The third lecture, devoied to atmospheric electri¬ 
city, is of high interest, and one or two portions of its contents, we are 
tempted to transfer to our own pages. They refer to tlic scientific investiga¬ 
tions of Mr. Cross, a gentleman, who occupies, as is well known, a foremost 
rank amongst those individuais who have distinguished themselves in this 
country by their researches in the above branch of electrical science: -his 
experiments, are conducted on a scale, and pursued with a degree of skill, 
which have, we understand, astonished every one who has had the good for¬ 
tune to witness them. 

The electrical battery employed by Mr. Cross, consists of fifty jars, containing 
seventy-three square feet of coated surface; to charge it requires two hundred and 
thirty vigorous turns of the wheel of a twenty-inch cylinder electrical machine; 
nevertheless, with about one third of a mile of wire, Mr. Cross has frequently col¬ 
lected sufficient electricity to charge and discharge this battery twenty times in a 
minute, accompanied by reports as loud as those of a cannon. The battery is 
chai^d through the medium of a large brass ball, suspended from the ceiling im¬ 
mediately over it, and connected by means of a long wire, with the conductor in 
the gallery; this ball is raised from, and Jet down to, the battery by means of a 
long silk cord, passing over a pully in the ceiling; and thus this extraordinary 
electrician, while sitting calmly at his study-table, views with philosophic satisfac¬ 
tion the wonderful powers of this fearful agent, over which he possesses entire con¬ 
trol, directing it at his will, and, with a simple motion of bis hand, banishing it 
instantaneously from his presence.—p. 92. 

Tdie following account of the construction of a thunder cloud as examined 
by means of the exploring wires, is extremely curious, and was fur&ishbd to 
Mr. Noad by Mr, Crosse himself. 
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On the approach of a thunder cload to the insulated atmospheric wire, the con¬ 
ductor attached to it, which is screwed into a table in tay electrical room, giyes 
corresponding signs of electrical action. In fair cloudy weather, the atmospheric 
electricity is invariably positive, increasing in intensity at sun-riae and sun-set, and 
diminishing at midday and midnight, varying as the evaporation of the moisture 
in the air; but when the thunder cloud (which !i|)pears to be formed by an un¬ 
usually powerful evaporation, arising either from a scorching sun succeeding much 
wet, or vice versa) draws near, tho pith bails suspended from the conductor open 
wide, with cither positive or negative electricity; and when the edge of the cloud 
is perpendicular to the exploring wire, a slow successi(»n of discharges takes place 
between the brass ball of the conductor and one of equal size, carefully connected 
with the nearest spot of moist ground. 1 usually connect a large jar with the con¬ 
ductor, which inereasf^s the force of, and in some degree regulates the number of 
the explosions; and the two balls between which the discharges pass can be easily 
regulated, as to their distance from each other, by a screw. After a certain num* 
ber of explosions, say of negative electricity, which at first may be nine or ten in a 
minute, a cessation occurs of somo seconds or minutes, as the case may be, when 
about an equal number of explosions of positive electricity takes place, of similar 
force to the former, indirntinfr the passiff^e of two apposilely and equally electrified 
zones of the chad: then follows a second zone of negative electricity, occasioning 
several more discharges in a minute than from either of the first pair of zones, 
which raU‘ of increase appears to vary according to the size and power of the 
cloml. Then occurs another cessation, followed hy an equally powerful series of 
disuhai^os of positive electricity, indicating the passage of a second pair of zones; 
these, in like manniT, are followed by others, fearfully inereasing the rapidity of 
the discliarg<*s, when a regular stream commences^ interrupted only by the change 
into the opposite electricities. The intensity (»f each new pair of zones is greater 
than that of the former, as may be proved by rc^moving the two bulls to a greater 
distance from each other. When the centre of the cloud is vertical to the wire, 
the greatest effect consequently fakirs plotte, during which thetc/ndutcj rattle in their 
frnmesj and the bursts of thunder without, and noise within, every now and then 
accompanied witii a crash of accumiiluted fluid in the wire, striving to get free 
between the balls, produce the most awful which is not a little increased by 

the pauses occasioned by the interchange of zones. Great caution must, of course, 
be observed during this interval, or the consequ(>uces would be fatal. My battery 
consists of fifty jars, containing seventy-three feet of surface, on one side only. 
This battery, w hen fully charged, will perfectly fuse into red-hot balls thirty feel of 
iron wires h* length, such wire being one-two hundred and seventieth part of 
an inch in diami'ier. When this battery is connected with three thousand feet of 
exploring wire, during a thunder storm, it is charged fully and instantaneously, 
and of course as quickly discharged. As I am fearful of destroying ray jars, I 
connect the two opposite coatings of the battery with brass balls, one inch in 
diameter, and placed at such disUincc from each other as to cause a discharge when 
the battery receives thrce-foiirths of its charge. When the middle of a thunder 
cloud is over head, a crashing stream of discharges takes place between the balls, 
the effect of which must be witnessed to be conceived.—p. 93. 

This is a much needed, admirably designed, and carefully executed volume, 
and we can unhesitatingly characterise it as one of the most excellent text 
books that have issued from our London press. Would that science were 
oftener taught in Mr. Noad’s simple,untechnical,and agreeable style I To the 
lectures are also appended a condensed account of some of the most important 
electrical papers that have appeared during the progress of the work in the 
press; an article on the Gaseous Voltaic Battery, by Professor Grove, and an 
extract from a valuable Essay on Thunder Storms, by Mr. Snow Harris 
the book is illustrated by nearly 300 neatly executed wood-cuts. 

Payne’s Universum, or Pictorial U urld. No, 1. Edited by Charles 

Edwards, Esq. 

Brain and Payne, Paternoster Row, 

This is the first number of an illustrated periodical which, as far as we are 
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enabled to decide, from the present specimen, will combine the recommen¬ 
dation of cheapness of price with very superior excellence. Within the last 
few years, the capabilities of foreijrn !an<U, their products and the influence of 
the grand ]»hy8ical feat ure of the surface of our globe on the welfare of man, 
have acquired much and additional importance ; and to gratify this curiosity, 
to direct attention to those features which are most interesting at the present 
moment, are the ohject of the Pictori d World. Tlie luxurious Tegetation of 
South-America—the rapid strides of Anglo-American prog-ess - the physical 
and intellectual features of that singular nation, whose civilization, stationary 
for so many years, is now brought into dangerous contact wdth European 
energy—the bold tribes of tbe Circassians, with the mountains and coasts of 
Palestine, the cradle of the Christian faith — ihe land of Kgjqit—the northern 
coast of Africa, and the vast foiititrics in the East, wili all, in due course, be 
presented in its pages, ah*ng with depictions of the most distinguik^hed men, 
the national scenes, the natural scenery, and tlie architectural beauties of thu 
various countries of Europe. 

The number before us contains, exclusively of i*s title-page vignette, three 
steel engravings, severally entitled '‘Whalers attacked by IJcars”—“ Terni’* — 
and “Ave Maria,** all ni ist admirably ex“euted ; indeed, the latter illu'^tration 
is one of the most exfpiisire of its kind that we have perhaps ever inspected. 
M. Biard is the paiuti r r)f the first subject; ho aeeom[>anied the expedition 
sent out by the King of the French to Scandinavia and Iceland, and is there¬ 
fore pers' nally acquainted with the magnificent scenery of the North, which 
he has here pourtrayed with great artistic talent. Mr. Edwards’ dissertations 
on the various engravings, extremely well written, and of a higher charac^ 
than the generality of letter press <lc<<criptions, offer a large fund of useml 
and entertaining information. The work is really a very gratifying 
specimen of English illustrated Literature. 

Leaves from the Book of Nature. Part 1. 

S. lljghley, Fleet Street. 

This work is designed to consist of the illnstrations belonging to that very 
popular and attractive work, The Nuturalist's JJbrarij^ and the present part, 
containing five plates of engravings, severally devoted to Humming Birds, 
Sun Birds, Dogs, Foreign Butterflies, and British Fislies, exhibits representa¬ 
tions of sixty-eight specimens of these four princ.if>al dcpartmer.ts of zoology. 
Independently of the fascination arising from their l>eauty and interest, we 
must also notice the very beneficial and useful consequences that may un¬ 
doubtedly be expected to result to all classes, and especially the young, in 
the contemplation of the works of nature, thus laid before them by the 
agency of tliesc leaves; the labour too, of reading descriptions is, by these 
means, in some measure, superseded, and each object having its native locality 
added to its name, as much information as many people care for, is quietly 
and easily acquired. 

The illustrations are beautifully drawn and engraved, and so faithfully 
coloured, that wc are positive tlie [>o>ses&or of ihcso figures would feel no hesi¬ 
tation in rightly naming any of tlie originals, sliould the opportunity be 
afforded him of meeting with a specimen. The cheapuess of the work is 
quite a marvel. 

Tue Illustrated Companion to Lady Sale’s Journal. 

Bhurkwood and Page, Strand. 

^ 1’hcse illuslrations, consisting of seven well designed lithographic draw- 
sing. are purposed, we belitve, to accom]>any Lady Sale’s Journal, and 
repiesen* .vumo of the more striking events and important personages 
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described in that very interesting work. They are executed by Mr. Sly 
certainly with some little variation of excellence, but on the whole 
with spirit and riu P >rr.riit of Akhhar Khan is 

derived from a sketch taken of that treacherous personage by one of the Caubul 
prisoners, and the representation of the last gallant struggle of the British 
Troop.s near Guinlamiich during the retreat from Caubul, is taken from the 
drawing of a native artist,, Mecr llassum :—these are, of course, sufficiently 
authentic- The inosT oirective of the series however is the delineation of Lady 
McNaghten, as she appeared in the advanced column of the British Array, 
immediately prior to her capture hy Aklibai Klian ; the artist has here been 
very successfiil, and disjdayed much skill and knowledge of picturesque effect 
in the management of his subject. Altogether they*are a very interesting 
set of pictures. 


INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 5th of 
January, bringing intclligeDcc from 


Scinde, to the.11th Nov. 

Bombay. 1st Dec. 


Calcutta and China dates arc not later than those last received. 

^his mail is pe'-haps less fertile of news than any yet received since the overland 
passage was established. Sickness has ingloriously decimated the gallant army 
under Sir Charles Napier, in Scinde, Of 8,504 men, composing the garrisons of 
Hyderabad and Curraehee, 3,856 wore sick. “ The malaria of Scinde,’* says the 
Bumbaij Times, “ is much more formidal)le than the “ snows of Cabul.’* Any 
postion on the Indus, after its fall, must prove fatal to the occupiers, aiul, thus the 
boasted conquest of Lord Ellenborough proves nothing but a pestilential grave. 

Out of a force of 16,000 men, not 3,000 could have taken the field any time 
during the lust six weeks, Matters wore as bad at the outposts as nt lu? jd>quarters. 
'i’hreo thousand B(»loochecs would have made short work of the British force, 
plundered the country, set at large the prisoners, and undone in a night all the 
conqui'sts of the year, 

Such is the result of the Indian policy, which has taken for its maxim the occupa¬ 
tion of the lowiT grounds and the hanks of the Indus, instead of seeking and 
maintaining healthy and strong j>osiiious in the muuittains and the pusses, which 
arc the natural bulwarks of the plain. 

*rhe affairs of the Tunjaub and the disturbed district of Gwalior evidimtly absorb 
the fittcution of the Indian Government, which was still increasing its force on the 
frontier under General Hunter. But affairs at Lahore seemed not likely to degene¬ 
rate into greater anarchy for the time, Got»lup Sing, of Jumbo, brother of the late 
Dhyan Sing, and uncle of the present Vizir Ileera Sing, Imving arrived at Lahore 
with a hirge force, and having silenced the discontent of the Sirdars, particularly 
of Lena Sing, the chief rival (»f Hccra. 'i'he conning of this new chief and his array, 
amounting to 20,000 mcm, had also prevent(‘d the rest of the troops breaking into 
mutiny for their promised gratuity, which has not been forthcoming. Gcoeral 
Ventura was preparing to (juit the ^ikh service and territory. 

Civil war still raged in Gwalior. The party inclined to peat^o and British con¬ 
nection liad for a moment prevailed, and got possession of the Khosgeewalle, when 
they purposed surrendering. But the widow of the late ruler was still powerful, 
with troops at her command, and determined to resist the British, as well as those 
attached to them. So that militacy preparations have been accelerated, not relaxed, 
on that frontier. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sickness throughout the month has 
been fearfully prc^valeut in all parts of 
Scinde ; and, out of a force of above 
16,000 men, it scorns doubtful if at any 
time, for these six weeks past, throe 
thousand could have taken the field. 
The cold season has set in, and matters 
are happily now beginning to mend, It 
was alarming enough to find our posts, 
all save Hydrabad, exposed tii the Beloo> 
chee mountaineers in front, and cut off 
by the Indus and the desert from our 
own resources in the roar, in such a con> 
ditiiin that a sudden descent of ma¬ 
rauders from the hills miglit have des¬ 
troyed them to a man. Her Majesty’s 
2^th, together with the Lst Geiiadiers, 
have, since our last, arrved at the Tre- 
sidency from Kurrachce. The i3th 
Native Infantry has replaced the hitter, 
and a wing of the European sent thither 
for their health occupied the quarters of 
the former. 


Wc have lately had an opportunity 
of investigating the plan pursued by 
Messrs. Barthuop Sc IIuxley for the 
Cure of Stammering, and we cannot 
forbear giving our tostimony as to the 
soundness of its theory, us well us to its 
practical suc(;oss. 

We think they justly attribute the 
failure of those who have heretofore 
attemptf^d the cure of this distressing 
afiection, to the fact, that such profes¬ 
sors never suffered under its iiiHuence, 
and they, therefore, contend that the 
ability to sympathize with the intense 
sensitiveness peculiar to stamiucrers, 
of which those alone are capable who 
have l>ecn similarly afilict<‘d, is abso¬ 
lutely requisite to effect thidr cure. 

We may add, for the encouragement 
of those who have hitherto deemed 
themselves incurable, that Messrs. 
Barthrop and Ilux'.ey clearly demon¬ 
strate, tW malformation of me organs 


of speech is almost wholly incompatible 
with stammering, and consequently 
that none need despair of relief. Their 
announcement to the public appears in 
our advertising columns. 


NervoM Deafness^/tmica ATontana,^^ 
A paper of considerable importance to 
sufferers from nervous deafness was 
read last weak by Dr. Cronin, 6, Craven 
Street, Strand, Physician to the Dis- 
p(>nsary for Asthma, and on the efficacy 
of arnica in the cure of this distressing 
affection. The lecturer observed, tliat 
deafness was more prevalent than was 
generally imagined —that there was a 
marked difference between nervous de¬ 


rangement and structural changes, and 
that he believed the frequent failure of 
aurists in the cure of deafness arose 
from a total inattention to the difference 


between disorders arising from either 
mere torpor or increased nervous irri¬ 
tability, and those to which were super- 
added structural alterations, lie called 
attention to the natural history, chemi¬ 
cal constitution, and medical proptTties 
of the arnica, observing, that havii^k 
found it highly beneficial in severar 
distressing nervous affections, he tried 
it in nervous deafness, and had much 
ph'a.surc in alluding to the (;ases of 
several highly respectable persims ijoin- 
plete‘Iy relieved by its use. J)r. C. then 
commented on the mutilation practised 
by some aurists of removing the uvula 
and glands of the throat, and remarked 
that operations of this kind tended, from 
the shock produced on the nervous sys¬ 
tem, to increase, rather than diminish, 
thc'ir disease, and concluded some hiahly 
interesting observations by stating, that 
th<j College of Ph^^sicians omitU'd in 
their lust “ Pharrauc(»po;ia ” this valua¬ 
ble remedy, but hoped it would be re¬ 
stored in their next standard. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

lL,-^The Heporis alluded to wiH he noticed very shortly. 

Our heiievoleut correspondent Stinex is not altogether correct; it was in 1817 that 
Chief Justice Ilafringtoo^ who had opposed Mr, llichardson^ drafted a regulaihrt ^^for 
the guidance of ( ourts of Judicature in cases of Slavery.*' designed to pt event the #•«- 
slavement of certain classes of the population^ and the mal'-ireatmenty by rmanetpating 
Ihr^^slavc, in cases that appear to call for this measure, on grounds of justice and hutua~ 
nity it being, in his opinion, indispensably necessary to prescuhe rnUs for the 
guidance of magistrates and criminal courts in such instances^* Jiui our friend Sannex 
forget^ that even his very moderate suggestions were never attended to, 

iVe relnctantly postpone Notices of the following Works to our Alarch number “ Lec¬ 
tures mi the ('onversion tif the Jews,”—” Thoughts on Traits of the Ministerial 
Policy”—‘The Banished Txird,” a Tragedy—“ Marion,” a Play—“British and 
Foreign Review, No. XXXIl.”—“ On Personal DeclensioiX and Revival of Itoligion 
in ijie Soul,” by the Rev. Mr. Winslow—“ Operations in ^inde and Affghanistan” 
by Dr. Buisi—“ The Portfolio,” No. 6. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. -Mahch, 1844. 

C TURNER’S FAMILY HOTEL, opposite the Pier and Custom 

• House, Southampton.—This Kstablishment is newly fitted up, and possesses 
many advantages t>eouliar to itaeif. It commands a view of all the Steamers on 
their arrival and departure; viz., to the West India Islands, Alexandria, Malta,* 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, Havre de Grace, Jersey, Guernsey, Torquay, Dartmouth, 
Plymoutb, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Wight, and Lymington. 

It is directly opposite the Custom House, and bring the nearest house to the 
Railway will be found most convenient for Passengers. 

J JONES’S PATENT FOLDING LEVER-HANDEL, FOR 
• FISHING REELS.—J. JONES, Fly Dresser, Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Maker, having removed from 117, Jermyn Street, Saint James’s, to 111, comer of 
Wells Street and Jermyn Street, returns his grateful thanks to the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and his Patrons who have so liberally supported him, and trusts, by 
the arrangements he will be able to make in his present premises, together with a 
larger assortment of Flics, Rods, Tackle, &c. &c., to merit a continuance of their 
patronage. 

The great facilities now afforded by the Post, enable J. J. to forward Flies, 
dressed to pattern, on the shortest notice, to any part of the United Kingdom. 

N.B.—Rods, Winches, Books, and Tackle of every description, always on hand, 
or made to order. 


THE CHEAPEST CUTLERY HOUSE IN TOWN. 

ir ; aT jx oojvje j9 

(Late T. Bodem’s) 

No. 69. GRACE CHURCH STREET, 

CUTLERY^ which has gained universal approvalj WARRANTED, 

s. d. 

Balance Ivory Table Knives, Set of 50 pieces.3.1 0 

Full Balance, Moulded Ivory, Ferruled, 50 pieces.44 0 

Do. Improved Shoulder do. ..53 0 

Balance Ivory Table Knives, per dozen, 11&, 15s., lOs., 16s. 6d., 18s., 19s., 21s. 24s. 

Do. Silver-plated Handled Table Knives, per dozen.24 0 

Do. British Plate do. do. do.16 0 

Do. Ivory Dessert Knives, per dozen.Ss., 10s., 11s., 12 0 

A great variety of Ivory Handled Carvers, per pair . • . from Ss. 6d. to 6 6 
Fifty Pieces &Jance Ivory Table Knives, in handsome mahogauy case . . 49 0 
British PtatCj in all the uses of Silver warranted to bear the test of the strongest acids 
Table Gpoons and Forks, from 9s. to 17s. Threaded, 268. iUng, 278. 
Dessert do. do. from 7s. to I4s. „ 19s. „ 23s. 

Silver-plated Fruit Desserts, 12 pairs in handsome mahogany case 63s. 

Britannia Metal Goods at very low prices. Teapots from Is. 6d. each. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 

CTEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS,—These Compositions, which 

O have so remarkably extended the use of the Steel Fen, are brought to very 
great perfection, being more easy to write with, more durable, and in every respect 
referable to the ordinary Ink. In warm climates they have become essentiaL 
They consist of 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense Black colour. 

A Patent Unohangeabfo Blue Fluid, remaining Blue. 

A Superior Black Ink of the common character, but more fluid. 

A Brilliant Carmine-Red, for contrast writing. 

A Carbonaoeons Record Ink, unchangeable by apy chemical a^nt 
Also, a New Kind of Marking Ink for Linen; and Ink Holders, adapted for 
preserving ink from evaporation and dust 
N.B.-*Black luk and imitations of the above articles are constantly being 
announced as “ New DiscoTeries,” but on examination they will be found to have 
only some new name. 

Prepared by Hbmrt Stephens, the Inventor, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars* 
Road, London; and sold by all stationers and booksellers. 
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Messrs, PEBHY 4 Co. have REMOVED their Establishment from Sirminghamf 

io No. 19, Berners Street^ Oxford Streeiy London. 


THE THIRTEENTH EDITIO 

Just published, 2s. Od., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 

Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for >Ss. Od. 

THE SILENT FRIEND; 

A MEDICAL WORK on the INPIUMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 

in both sexes, being an Inquiry into the concealed cause that destrotis nhydeal energy\ 
with Observations on Loom and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NEltVOUS IKlil- 
TATION, CONSUMPTION, and on the partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPRODUCTIVE I'OWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMBELLISHED with ENGRAVINGS, representing the deleterious 
influence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body. 
The whole pointed out to suffering humafdty as a SILENT FRlEND,’*tu be con* 
suited without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

R. A Li. BBRRY Co. Coasuliinit; Surigeoiis, 

Liondon. 

Published by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Paternostcr-row; Field, 65, 
Quadrant, Regent-street; Purkis, Compton-strect, Sobo; Guest, 51, Bull-street, 
Birmingham; and by all booksellers in town and country. 

THE COROIAu BALM OF SYRIACUM, ,. 

is a gentle stimulant and renovator of the impaired iunctions ot life, and is exclu¬ 
sively directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from u disorganisation of the 
generative system, whether coiistitutiunal or lu^quired, loss of sexual power, and 
debility arising from syphilis; and is calculated to ufibrd decided relief to those 
who, by early indulgence in solitary habits, have weakened the powers of tlujir sys¬ 
tem, and fallen i’lto a state of chronic <lebility, by which the constitution is left in 
a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept up which places the individual 
in a state of anxiety for the remainder of life*. 

Sold in Bottles, price lls. each, (»r the quantity of four in one Family Bottle for 
33s. by which one lls. Bottle is saved. 

Prepared only by Messrs. J*crry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Bomors-street, Oxf(»rd- 
street, London. None are genuine without the signature of “ U. and L. PERRY 
and Co.” impressed in a stamp on the outside of each wrapjmr. The pivo Pound 
Cases, the purchasing of which will be a saving of £l l2s., may bo had os usual, 
and patients in the country who require a course of this medicine should send £5 
by letter, which will entitle them to the full benefit of such advantage. May be had 
of all booksellers, druggists, and patent medicine vendors in town aqd country 
throughout the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and America, of whom 
may bo had the ** Silbnt Fhiend.*’ 

Messrs. Perry expect, when consulted by letter, the usual fee of One Pound, with¬ 
out whicli, no notice can be taken of the communication. 

Patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detml of their cases. 

PERRY’S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 

Price 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. per Box, 

(Observe the signature of “ R. and L. PERRY & Co.,” on the outside of each wr^ 
per,) are well known throughout Europe and America to be the most certain euro 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes, 
including gonurrheea, ^eets, secondary symptoms, strictures, seminal weakness, 
deficiency, and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine¬ 
ment, or hindrance from business. They have effected the most surprising cures, 
not only in recent and severe cases, but when salivation and all other moans have 
foiled; th^ remove scorbutic affections, eruptions on any part of the body, ulcera¬ 
tions, scrofulous or rcnoreal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and emaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry &. Co., Surgeons, may bo consulted as usual at 19, BemerS'Street, 
Oxford-street, London, punctually, from 11 in the Morning till 8 in the Evening, 
and on Sunday, from 11 to 1, Only one personal visit is required from a country 
patient to enable Messrs. Perry & Co. to nve such advice as will be the means of 
effecting a permanent and effectual euro aiterall other moans have proved ineffisetu 
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LA1NERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS. AND ALL DI80R' 

DERS ARISING PROM EXCESS, &c. 

Just published, in a sealed envelope, the Seventh'' Thousand, price 2 b. 6d», or sent 

free hj post, Ss. 6d. 


SCLF'PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Pssay on those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System origipatiDg in certain solitary habits, youthful excesses, or infection, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Local or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor¬ 
rhoea, Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and Consumj>lion. With Practical Obser¬ 
vations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseimes of the 
Beproductive Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 


'By SARIlJBli IjA’HIBRT, Consulting; Surg;eon, 
9, Bedford-street, Bedford-sq. London. 

^futrieulattd Afembct of ike University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of ike^ZfOndon 
Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate qf Apothecaries* Hall, London, ^ c. 

PubKshed by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater¬ 
noster-row ; John Field, 65, Regent-quadrant; Jackson, 13(), New Bond-street; 
Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street; Noble, 109, Chancory-lane; Westerton, 15, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge; Heywood, Oldham-street, Manchester; Newton, Church- 
street, Liverpool; Watts, Snow-hill, Birmingham; Bairoclough, 40, Fargate, 
Sheffield; Davey, 1, Broad-street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

*• This is a work which is free from scientific technicality; its subject, one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suffering from the 
MBsequences of which it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educational pro¬ 
jects, no fastidious delicai^ should prevent parents and gna-riians from having re¬ 
ference to the prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous be¬ 
cause they are not suspected to exist”—Manchester Chronicle. 

“We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to be placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to Nervous DehiHiy 
or I^matnro Decay. Mr. LaMert, who is a regularly educated menilwr of iho 
medical profession, bM treated the subject in a very scientific and intelli^nble man- 
ner, and we are certamly amazed at the prevalence and the consequences of tiiose 
evils It 18 bis province to pourtray and alleviate.”—Wakefield Journal. 

“ Mr. La’Mort’s ‘ Self-Preservation ’ is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
yonn^ man into whose hands it may fall. If uncontaminated, its tones of friendly 
warning will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the well-marked 
but not over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and salutaiy fears of the 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.”—^Bolton Free Press, 

The necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi¬ 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too hastily concluded themselves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of wedded life; and fhe various positions 
of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of mankind are fre¬ 
quently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions 
To such,among oAers, this Essay addre^^ by its pcrusll manyques- 

appeal oven to the most con- 

dfienUal mend. 

Tfr. ^’Mert is to he consulted daily at his residence. No. 9, Bedford-streot. 
Bedford-squarc, London, and country patients, in their letters, arc requested* to 
tra as minute as po^ible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
living, and occupation in life. The communication must be accoaipanied with the 
usual consultation fee of £1, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
their apphcation; and in all cases the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

9, Bedford-ftlreet, Bedfbrd-square, 1 ondon. 
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THE NlNElfEENTlX THOTTSANH. 

la a sealed Envelope, price 3s«; and sent free on receipt of a Post Office 

Order for 3s. 6d., 

n A N H O O D: 

T he causes or tts PREBIATURB decline, with PUIn IMrectlons 
for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION; addressed to. those suATering 
from tlie destruetiTe effects of Excessive Indulgence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; followed by Obseryations on HARRIAOE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, UONORRHCEA, GLEET, Ac. Illustrated with Cases, Ac. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

N INETEENTH EDITION. 

Published bv the Authors,andsold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Co/entry 
Streei, Haymii'rket; Mann, 29, Cornhill ; Strange, 21, Paternosler-row ; Barth, 
Bridges Street, Strniid. London ; Guest, Rirmiiigbam ; Sowler, 4, St. Ann's 
Square, Manchester ; Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Fannin and Co., 
Bookseller to the Royal College of Surgeons In Ireland, 41, Grafton St., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Coik ; Farrell, Waterford ; Drummond, 5, Blair Street, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Barnes, Glasgow } S:rachan, Aberdeen ; and sold in a Scaled Enyelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This Woik, a 17 th Edition of which is now presented to the public, 17,000 
copies having been exhamted since Us first artpearance^ has been very muchimproyed 
and enhuged by the addition of a more extended and cleardetailof general prin¬ 
ciples, and also by the insertion of several new and hif^hly interesting cases* This 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
dUe«'8cs, which, for some unaccountable reason, have been either altogether over¬ 
looked. or treat'^d almost with indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
aud we feel no hesilalioo in saying, that there is no member of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PRECEPTOR, or a CLERGYMAN."—.yun Evening Paper. 

** t^his is a Work that we fear there exists too much need for to cause us to 
he^i^ate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
mal dies whether the lesult of iiniroral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
treated, and dive led of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions are 
given for the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated, or ap¬ 
parently hopeless. To the marrM, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
a like affords consolation end cure in peculiar cases,and we are doing a service to 
Society in recommending it to genersl notice.’*—'Erircfjr and Herts Mercury. 

Messrs. Curtis's Woik, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 
coming before the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professional, at the same time that it is fully iuteiligibla to all 
who read U. The moral and medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable.— 
Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs. Curtis's book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as¬ 
tonished us by developing a series of maladies, the never-falling consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
tile assigned cause and the effects is perceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work.*'— Age. 

** The scientific views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the sonree and 
origin of many of the moat distressing effSsets of certain depraved habits, fully es- 

tabliJi iheir claim to the character of experienced and judicious surgeons, and the 

result of our careful perusal of the work baa been to impress us with a thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for Kirnisbing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful mahidiea to which flesh is heir.— Old 

England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence. No. 7, Frith 
Street, Soho, London. 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their eases.—the 
communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1, and in 
all cases, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

N. B,—The above work forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

J. li. CIJRTIS A Co., Con.ultins Surgeon., 
Vi Fritli Street, Solto Square, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.— March, 1844. 


R estorative for the hair.— the Editor of the 

Shipping and Mercantite Sir,— Being a dailv reader of your useful 

journal, I am anxious to mi^e known through its columns the value of a prepara¬ 
tion called “ Oldridge’a Balm of Columbia,** mr the purpose of restoring, strengthen* 
ing, and preventing the loss of hair. It was first recommended to a member of my 
family—who, at we time, was rapidly losing her hair—by a lady of title, residing 
in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, (whose name I nave no authority for publishing,) and 
by Uie use of this preparation, the hair had ceased, even within a day or two, to 
fiul off in the way it had done, and that had already deprived the head of more 
than half “ its &ir proportion but before the package—of but a few shillings 
cost—was consumed, the abundant **orop** made its appearance in place of what 
had been iMt before. As the knowledge of the fact may be of the same benefit to 
others similarly circumstanced, 1 am indnced thus to trouble you ; and as 1 pledge 

S ou my word that I have no knowledge whatever of the proprietory of the pro- 
ueUon, nor object in the matter other than that of a desire to render the informa¬ 
tion avulable to all whom it may concern,** 1 trust to your usual liberality to 
give it publicity. 

1 am. Sir, yours, &o., 

W. H. MARSHALI* 

JAoyd Square^ Pentonville^ London^ Jan, 15, 1839. 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the Hair turning grey, produces a 
beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, and a few Bottles 
generally restore it again. Price ds. 6'd., 6s., and 11s. per Bottle. 

No other prices ore genuine. 

Ask for Oldridg^s Balm of Columhia^ 1, Wellington Street^ Strandy London, 

WEAK L EG , KNEES, AND ANKLE. ” 

S urgeons in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
continue to recommend BAILEY'S Elastic Laced 
Stockings, Knee Caps, and Ankle Socks; they are light, 
cool, and warranted to wash. Since the reduction of Post¬ 
age, Afflicted Persons in the country can have any Bon¬ 
dage by Post, for a few pence, by forwarding their measure. 

RUPTURE.—This complaint is very much neglected, 
because it docs not (in many cases) cause so much pain 
and inconvenience as others; but if persons would have re¬ 
course to the means at its earliest stage, wo should not 
have it recorded, from one generation to another, that two- 
thirds of the population arc ruptured. 

Surgeonsy front Mr, Percival Pott's time down to the 
late Sir Astley Coopery 

Are of opinion, that Hernia requires to be attended to by 
the Truss Maker, as much as any other case by the skilful 
Surgeon, for if Truss be not properly applied, it is 
highly dangerous and destructive. W. II. BAILEY, 
therefore, is careful to merit a continuation of that patron¬ 
age which ho has received from the Paculty for the last 
fifteen years, by putting on a Truss adapted to the case, 
and attending to it whenever called upon, either by the 
Medical Attendant or Patient, without any extra charge. 

Persons who wear Belts should be very careful to have one cut upon anatomical 
principles, for unless they are made to support the Abdomen they frequently cause 
Runture instead of preventing it. 

SUSPENSORY BANDAGES and ABDOMINAL BELTS for RIDING. 
Every attention paid to orders, from a Bandage of one penny per yard, to an 

Artificial Leg of Thirty Guineas. 
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*** Observe the Name BAILEY, 

418’ Oxford Street’ 

OPPOSITE THE STAR BREWERY. 

^ 'yxkd Hospitals supplied with Calico and Elastic Bandages by the Yard. 
BAILEY will feel great pleasure in waiting on parties at short 

distances from Toutn. 

•BDSrS BT post ('WITH A BBMtTTAMCB) ATTENDED TO. 
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’Peninsular and, Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 

The Dresent Establishment of the Company consists of the following vessels 

^ Tonu Horsepower, 

HINDOSTAN, Captain B. Moresby, LN. 

BENTINCK, Captmn A. KeUock 


ORMSfTALsCaptain J, Soy . . 
(GBEAT) LIVEBEOOL, Captain 


A. McLeod 

TAGUS"^"*' 

BBAGANZA 

BOYAL TAB . 7TO 

MOKTBOSE. 850 

LADY MAKY WOOD . 65o 

IBERIA .. . - 

PACHA .. .. 

UVERPOOL (2) 

For the conveyance of Passengers in Egypt: 

APTEH, Steam Tug, plying^pn 
passage Boats ditto 

CAIRO, 1 jpQQ Steam Boats on the.River Nile. 

LOTUS, / 


1800 .. .. 

520 

1800 a • • • 

520 

1673 .. .. 

4d0 

1540 .. .. 

464 

900 .. a. 

306 

700 a. aa 

260 

700 a. a. 

260 

650 a . , a 

240 

650 .. .. 

250 

600 a a a a 

200 

550 

210 

520 a. a. 

160 
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1 

Canal 

Ditto. 


River Nile. 



The Company book passengers for the following places, viz. 

INDIA and EGYPT, (the Overlan® RotrrE.) 

BOMBAY, by the Compai^’s Steamers on the Ist of every Month flrom South¬ 
ampton, and by the lion. E. £ Company’s steamers from Suez, 

CALCUTTA, calling at Ceylon and Madras, by the Company’s steam-ship 
Great Liverpool from Southampton 1st April; and by the steam-ship Hindostan 
from Suez about the 22d April. 

MALTA Alexandria*(also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c,, in conjunction with 
the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton Ist of every Month. 

VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, from Southampton 
Docks every Thursday, at 4 p. m. 

ATHENS, SYRA, SMYRNA, CONSTAJJTINOPLE, occasional trips. 

MADEIRA Passengers booked out in the Fall and home in the Spring, 

IT. B.*^PaS8engers booking to Malta, Eg^t, the Levant, or India have the 
privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cf^, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
Steamers, without any additional charge. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary 
Axe, London, and 57, ^High Street, Southampton, litformation may also be 
obtained at the Office, No. 33, Regent Circus. 
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ADDRESS TO THE CLERICAL PROPRIETORS. 

Reveuend pRorniETORS OF India Stock ! Each individual of you 
has most solemnly declared that you have felt yourself moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon yourself the conspicuous and responsible part 
you hold in the Church of Christ; in which each of you is a light 
to the world. It is your mission to teach all nations, beginning at 
home; therefore, as Proprietors of India Stock, you are especially 
hound by your ordination vows, and by your connection with India, to 
seek the conversion and the salvation of the people of India, and above 
all, to you, especially, is applicable the following remarks on the ne¬ 
cessity and the glorious effects of the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit 
on that great missionary enterprise which is your especial and bounden 
duty. 

Two essential elements arc combined in the revealed plan of divine 
mercy for the spiritual renovation of the world, namely the "Word of 
God and the Holy Ghost, The bible is ihc instrument by which 
men arc saved, and the Holy Ghost is the agent who effectually 
adapts and applies the instrument to this work. Both are indis¬ 
pensable, so that, if either of them is absent, then no real progress can 
be made in the great work of conversion. 

In like manner, the divine plan embraces, as the means of its exe¬ 
cution, a two-fold agency of the people of God ; they are his witnesses 
to testify to the world the truth of His word, and they are intercessors 
for their fcllow-men, to plead with Him for the gift of Ilis Spirit. 

To the people of God, Jesus Christ has intrusted his gospel, to be 
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published* by them, to every creature; and, to the people of God 
Jesus Christ has given the jiroinise of the Spirit, to be poured out upon 
all flesh, in answer to (heir prayers. 

Each part of its two-fold agency of the Church has its appropri¬ 
ate place in the revealed purpose of divine wisdom and love, and its 
appropriate relations to the great result whicli that purpose makes 
sure. Each is connected with its proptT object, as means with 
the end, as a cause with its effect. As God has suspended the 
publication of his gospel, for (he salvation of the world, upon the 
fidelity and obedience of IJis [)eoplc, so has lie suspended the mis¬ 
sion of the Spirit, by which that gospel is made effectual, on their 
believing intercessions. As a privilege and a duty, the obligation and 
the blessedness of boili are equal. 

Prayer for the Sjiirit is as much a part of missionary work as 
effort to publi .h the gospel; it is as characteristic of the true missionary 
spirit; it is as much tlie object for wliieh missionaries exist; it claims 
equal attention, in reviewing their jirogrcss, in ascertaining their posi¬ 
tion, in forming their ])lans. Neglect or failure in this part of their 
work will be fatal to their hopes. In vain may their treasuries be re¬ 
plenished, and able and faithful missionaries sent forth, and schools, 
and presses, and all the means of instruction multiplied : the reign of 
error and death over Heathen minds will never be broken, until the 
Spirit be poured upon them from on High. For this God will be in¬ 
quired of by IJis people to do it for them. The Holy Ghost must he 
magnified in this work. The Redeemer must be honored in His ascen- 
cion gift. The Eternal Father must be glorified in the great promise 
of the New Covenant. 

There arc considerations peculiar to this part of the agency of the 
Church. The influences of the Spirit, and of course, the prayer for 
them by which they are obtained, arc necessary, not only to the success 
of efforts to spread the gospel, but they arc also necessary to prompt 
and guide and sustain those very efforts. Zeal for God's honor, love 
to Christ, compassion for perishing men, faith in the promises—all the 
elements of missionary character—are the fruits of the Spirit. Tlie 
missionary enterprise will languish and die, in its very birth, if He does 
not animate and sustain it. He must raise up and qualify the Mis¬ 
sionaries : He must open to them a door of entrance and utterance 
in the heathen world ; He must incline the hearts of the people of 
God to ftirnish liberally the means for their support and usefulness. 
In every part of the missionary work our depeudance on tlie pronused 
aid of the Holy Spirit is entire and absolute. 

It Is the pleasure of this Divine Agent to put honour on the Divine 
Word, by using it in the work of spiritual renovation. But he ^ not 
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limited as to the amount of truth which he employs, or to the propor¬ 
tion which it bears to the effects produced. liis efficiency is sovereign 
and infinite. He can multiply as He pleases the means for the diffu¬ 
sion of the gospel; and, by feeble and apparently inadequate meanst 
He can produce effects a thousand-fold greater and more glorious 
than have been witnessed in past ages. These are the very results 
which the Scriptures indicate as characteristic of those copious effusions 
of the Spirit, which shall come down on the church and the world in 
the latter day ;—a vast increase in the means of mercy,—an unwonted 
power imparted to those means,—and, unparalleled' success following 
them. A little one shall become a thousand . the fruit of a Imndful of 
corn on the tops of the mountains shall wave liUe Lebanon : the reaper 
of the spiritual harvest shall overtake tlie sower : a nation shall be born 
at once. The out-pouring of the Spirit is the blessing to be desired 
and sought above all others, for the chuiches, f)r the missions, for a 
world perishing in sin. 

IjCt Christians be baptised with the Holy Ghost, as on the Hay of 
Pentecost, and what stores of wealth would be joyfully devoted to the 
service of Christ, for the salvation of men ! What treasures of talent 
and learning, and holy emotion, would he laid on His altar! How 
many ingenuous youth would burn with holy zeal to bear His message 
of mercy to distant lands; while ])arents and friends, glad to he 
honoured even in making sacrifices for such a work, would dismiss 
them with their blessing, and follow them with their prayers! 

Let the presence of the Spirit be experienced at every missionary 
station, and all the missionaries receive an abiding unction from the 
Holy One, and with what power would they hear testimony to the 
Resurrection of Jesus, and what new life and energy would be at once 
imparted to all their operations! 

And, in the countries where missionaries are now publishing the glad 
tidings of salvation by Christ, how many millions have already so heard 
the joyful sound, that the quickening breath of the Divine Spirit is all 
that is wanting to wake them to life and joy ! 

God has promised to give His Holy Spirit, when his people ask. 
Believing, importunate prayer, is the appointed means by which this 
blessing is obtained,—the electric chain, along which the life-giving 
influence descends from Heaven, on a world dead in trespasses and 
sins. This is needed for the prosperity of the missionary enterprise, 
more than any thing else, and more than all things else. This neces¬ 
sity surpasses every other necessity,—^it includes and comprehends all 
others in it itself. 

Much as we come short of our duty to the Cause of fissions, in 
other particulars, is not here our grand failure ? Where are the mem¬ 
bers of our churches, and where are the ministers, who cherish a deep. 
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abiding, heart-felt impression of the necessity of prayer for the cfFusiou 
of the Holy Spirit ? Do not the evidences of our want of faithfulness 
in this matter meet us in the thin and languid attendance at the monthly 
concert for prayer,—in the unfrequcnt, formal, cursory notice of this 
great topic of supplication in the services of the sanctuary, in the social 
circle, and at the domestic altar ? Does not Ood see evidence of this 
unfaithfulness in our closets ? Can we find a more important and 
appropriate theme for most serious thought, and most earnest and 
devout discussion, at the convocations of ministers and friends of Zion 
throughout our land, than this ?—How may we stir up one another, 
and our fellow-Christians, in all our borders, to more fervent prayer 
for the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit on the churches, on the mis¬ 
sionary labourers, and on the world ? 

About one hundred clergymen of the United Church of England and 
Ireland are qualified voters in all the affairs of the East India Company, 
and their number is ever increasing; some individuals of these clergy¬ 
men hold Stock to the value of about thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
and have four votes ; others have the same amount of indirect influence, 
by means of their family ; so that, much more than one hundred votes 
are clerical votes. Resides these clerical voters, there must be many 
clergymen who hold stock without being able to vote, but who are 
entitled to speak in the General Court of PropricturvS. To all of these 
reverend proprietors we make this appeal. Wc put it to their own 
consciences, before the God of Justice, the God of Mercy, the God of 
Nations, if they each do their duty, their whole duty, and nothing but 
their duty to India, in their capacity as members of the Company 
entrusted with the government of the millions of India. We sec these 
clergyman, one and all, systematically absent themselves from all 
debates in the General Court; though they attend on dividend-day, 
and vote on elections, which are usually regarded as corrupt. 

The recent debates on Scinde have published a system of crime which 
all mankind reprobates. This fresh exposure has again brought the 
very existence of your Company—as the Government of India—to 
another crisis. Your antiquated executive is mocked in the House of 
Commons, by Lord John Russell, as dumb dogs, and the House back 
his lordship. The eye of the world is upon your Company, Your 
clergymen are properly the hundred orators of the Company; your 
day, also, has now come. Will you, also, prove yourselves all to be 
dumb dogs ? Publicly, in the India House, it is now jeeringly re¬ 
marked—The saints desire that India shall be governed on Christian 
principles; but that will not do.” Practically, we invite you to de- 
ma'n'd that the Company's courts of justice shall be closed on the 
Sabbath-'dav. 
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MORE HINTS. 

“ The Pirectors of the East India Company court publicity.” 

The Chairman^ vn the March^ 1833 . 

Tiik holy officers of the Inquisition shunnucl publicity, but every body 
is familiar with their proceedings, every library possesses volumes of 
the history of the Inquisition ; and our own Star Chamber is held in an 
equal degree of hatred and contempt: but here, in London, at the very 
moment when the United Kinjirdom is convulsed with the erv of Reform 
—reform in every deparLinent, in every court, even radical reform in 
both Houses of Parliament; reform, such as to sweep away the bench 
of bishops,—at this auspicious moment fo^ i.iw and order, we behold 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors ol (lie East Company boldly 
standing forth in the consciousness of innocency, of integrity, and of 
ability, and courting tiie notice of the agitated public!!! 

A period of more than ten years lias elapsed since the cluiirman of 
the day thus courted publicity ; but, still, the public do not enter the 
gallery thrown open for their reception iji the general court-room at the 
India House, once a quarter, and on special court-days; they do not 
repair to the public breakfast spread for them in the oaling-room at the 
India House whenever the ballot-box is oj)en : and, even llie Proprie¬ 
tors of India Stock, tin? constituents of the J^irectors of the East India 
Company, shun the India House as far as regards publicity ; they go 
there only to draw their half-yearly dividends, to barter their votes 
for appointments and jobs, to get a dinner or a cup of chocolate, or to 
beg of a Director the favour of a ticket of admission to the museum, 
from which establishment the Directors shut out the public, to whom 
it belongs, but for five hours on the Saturday, in eleven months of 
the year. 

Tlie chairman declares that the Court of Directors of the East India 
(Company court publicity ; and wc are bound to believe him—if we 
cun, and as we can. 

Subsequently, when Sir James Carnuc was chairman, wc remember 
that llie proceedings of the Court of Directors were such that Mr. 
I'ojuider warned them to beware that they did not render themselves 
the laugliing-stoek of the world. The chairman, being rather hard of 
hearing, and perhaps self-convicted of the folly of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, in courting the unenviable publicity of being tlie laughing-stock of 
the world, jumped up, and declared that he would not sit there quietly 
and be called the laughing-stock of the world. Mr. Poynder replied 
that he had merely warned the Court of Directors against courting 
publicity, by pursuing their course of crime and of folly, which would 
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render them the laughing-stock of the world. This scene enabled us 
to agree to the truth of the declaration of the chairman, on the 25th of 
March, 1833,when the Company’s charter had expired, and not yet been 
renewed. Yes! often have we witnessed the Court of Directors com¬ 
mit such blunders as court the publicity of a cap with bells ; and, as 
often, has the world been shocked by their bloody invasions of ])eaceable 
states, whereby they have at length successfully courted publicity to 
that degree that, now, the only question is, whether is it best to 
impeach the responsible Minister, or to annihilate this irresponsible 
Company. . 

Yes! Mr. Chairman, “ the Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany court publicity;” No! Sir James, “ they have not become the 
laughing-stock of the world their follies and their crinies have ren¬ 
dered them notorious ; the publication of their cruelties throughout the 
world, by every monthly mail, make armies shudder: they have 
courted publicity, and liavc attained publicity—but it is the publicity 
of devastation on an enormous scale, by forcing their opium into Pekin, 
and by despoiling the tomb at (rhuzni. 

These prefatory thoughts have been suggested by a pamphlet, by 
a Proprietor^ entitled” More Hints,” from whence we purpose to 
draw a few notices upon the Court of Directors ; sometimes verbatim, 
in the way of extract, and at other times more freely dealt with. 

It was gratifying to hear, from the m(»utli of tlie cliairman, on the 
25th ultimo, that the rroj)rictors are allowed to have a great and im¬ 
portant interest in the right government of India, thougli it is irrccon- 
cileablc with the uniform n^^glect which tl)at b(idy has hitherto ex¬ 
perienced; w'ho, whilst they received a fixed dividend, nut likely to be 
diminished by bad management, ajjj)ear to have had no trust or 
guardianship assigned them, beyond that of voting at the election of 
Directors. 

It w^as, further, exceedingly gratifying to hear, from the same 
quarter, that the paramount object and duty of the Court of Directors 
is the promotion of the happiness of the millions of human beings, so 
unaccountably placed under their control; because it has been more 
than hinted that the paramount object of a Director is to serve himself, 
his family, and his friends. 

“ 1 cannot refrain from expressing my heartfelt satisfaction at hear¬ 
ing, from the honourable chairman, that the Directors court publicity— 
and feel secure that publicity will remove every unfavourable impres¬ 
sion from the mind ; because, without doubt, the Directors will be 
induced to give the Proprietors an explanation of many points, which, 
involved in mystery as they now are, tend to create a prejudice against 
r.he Directors' mode of conducting trade and governing empires. 
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The Company’s Tkabe ; its last chapter.—On the monopoly of the 
China trutlc, the Directors claim the credit of having obtained great 
advantu'.ccs lor tliis coinitr^y, from tlic mode in which they have carried 
on their transactions with the Chinese Government. It would naturally 
be supposed, from this statement, that tlicy had uniformly selected, as 
their agents in that distant country, such persons as were well qtialificd 
to transact the particular branch of business' entrusted to their care. 
This is what any well-managed company of merchants would have done. 
Hut what is the fact ? 1’hc emoluments of a supracargo are made so 
extremely Inerative, and at the same so certain, that, to obtain an 
appointment, a Director must give up the whole of his ^ndia patronage 
for that year. There is, in consequence, hardly an instance of an 
appointment of .a writer to China being made out of the Director’s own 
family; and, without any otln^r exertion on the part of the young 
supracargo, tlian that of eating his way up to the top of the list, he 
becomes, in time, one of the Select Committee, who arc empowered to 
transact all the ailairs of the Company in China, A supracargo is 
ncitlier required to learn the language, nor the means of distinguishing 
one quality of tea from another. That the study of the language is not 
considered requisite, may be gathered from the fact, that, out of 
upwards of twenty supracargocs, the number of students varies from 
three to six, and for this study they receive an allowance of £100 
a-j'car. One of these students has been seventeen years in China, and 
he receives £1,400 a-ycur, as his share of the commission allowed the 
supracargocs. The annual charge for linguists and Chinese masters 
exce eds £1,200 ; and, in addition to all this, the Rev. Dr, Morrison is 
employed as the Company’s interpreter and translator, at a salary of 
£1,000 a-year. So much for the Chinese language. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the qualities of the different kinds of 
tea, the Company has one inspector at £2,000 a-year, and another at 
£500 a-year : hut, in the year 1827, one of the supracargocs formed 
the extraordinary resolution of learning to distinguish the different sorts 
of tea; upon which an allowance was made him, of £100 a-year, lor 
attending the examinations ; and, in the following year, this allowance 
was increased to £000, although one of the regular examiners received 
only £500 a-year. 

In the correspondence of the factory the juniors are relieved from all 
trouble, b}' the employment of the native writers, at a cost of £800 
a-year. 

The whole of the supracargocs arc lodged, supplied with furniture,, 
fed at a public table, waited upon, conveyed about in a yacht, or by 
laud, at the public expense of £35,000 a-year; so that, with the ex¬ 
ception of clothes and pocket-money, which items do not appear 
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charged in the public accounts, tlie supracargoes may place the whole 
of their receipts out at interest, thus to accumulate; and the merest 
dolt may acquire a large fortune, without, so far as concerns himself, 
the possibility of a failure. The supracargoes receive about £60,000 
a-year, amongst them. ^ 

“ The late events at Canton do not, as Mr. Grant justly observes, 
exactly bear out the Directors in their statement of the great advan¬ 
tages attendant on their mode of transacting business with the Chinese 
Government. 

“ I do not see how the Court of Directors can expect, or even ask, 
the Proprietors (whom they would now coax into an idea of their im- 
porrance) to object, for one instant, to a measure wdiich only gives to 
the nation at large, the privilege that every Englishman is entitled to— 
free trade with China.” 

The Americans carry on some of their trade with China in vessels 
which would scarcely carry the tonnage allowed by tlie Company to 
their ofRcers, and occupied with the stores of the Company’s expensive 
China ships; and, unfortunately, the Company’s extravagance “has 
led to a very exorbitant increase of the price of tlie tea imported by 
these princc-mercliants, which is felt in the poorest hovels of the 
empire, and has, at last, successfully obtained the authority of the 
Crown for relief from this burdensome and unnecessary tax.” 

Owing to the Company’s mode of providing funds for the purchase of 
their investments in China, they invoiced their tea at a much higher 
price than that at which Americans bought similar tea ; in some cases 
double the price: and, in England, the Company’s charges were of the 
same extravagant nature as in China and on the voyage. But the 
Company had a monopoly, and in sjiite of their extravagant mis¬ 
management of the tea trade, they realized a million a-year profit in 
that single article, from the British people. 

The Directors had always been particularly anxious to preserve the 
trade of India, regarding their monopoly of it as being of primary im¬ 
portance to their position as the viceroys of India ; nevertheless, in 
1814, this monopoly was not rc-granted to them ; but the Company 
was permitted to waste the resources of India, in trying to rival and to 
ruin the merchants of Britain ; they carried on the struggle until the 
net loss on the Company’s Indian trade exceeded half a million a-year. 

“ Now the great advantages attending this mode of transacting busi¬ 
ness remains to he explained. It is very clear that no mercantile 
house ever did, or ever could have, carried on a trade progressing in 
loss every year, to the amount above stated. Bankruptcy must have 
been inevitable, and no creditors would ever have authorised the 
attempt to renew such an unusual mode of trading, by granting a 
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rcrtificatc to persons 'vlio ha^l thus beo’i iinvsuinga system of persevering 
ruin. It is, however, hardly credible that any parties, trading on their 
own capital, would Inve acted in a nianncr so nearly approaching to 
in sanity. 

** If the result of the Inst year’s commerce (that of the season of 
1828-29) be examined, it will be evident that the uifuirs of the Com¬ 
pany are such as would (independently of the present crisis), bad they 
been known, have roused the Proprietors from tlieir usual apathy, and 
would have induced them to call, loudly, for an investigation of those 
causes which led to so ruinous a result, and threatened so portentously 
to reduce the 105 percent, dividend. The profits on their. China trade, 
in that season, being but £G70,432; and the loss on their India trade 
being £651,545, leaving only £15,887 for the payment of the dividend 
of £630,000 !!! It must be observed that the decrease in the profits 
of the China monopoly have kept pace with the increase of the losses 
on the Company’s futile attcin])t to compete with free traders in the 
trade of India. It is, moreover, a curious circumstance that, as the 
Company discontinued llieir exports to India, in llic sea^'-oti of 182‘l-25, 
on account of the loss then susl.lined, the loss on the India trade 
should nevertheless have increased in the startling manner which it 
did, until it greatly excoecled half a million in each year! 

In the ten years, ending with the 30tli of vVpril, 1829, the Company 
-gained from the people of the United Kingdom, at home and in the 
colonies in British North America, by the monopoly of the trade in tea, 
the sum of £9,578,775 ; but the Company, in their endeavour to injure 
the free trade between the niotber-country and India, lost £3,156,272 ; 
leaving a net profit on their monopoly of £0,422,503; of which 
they divided, as allowed by Parliament, £6,300,000 ; leaving the 
])altry balance of £122,503, as the accumulated profit of ten years. 

“ A sum which—considering the territory has been stated to have 
gained seventeen millions by commerce, during the period of the 
present charter—bears so small a proportion to that sum, that I look in 
vain for any clue to the means of discovering how the commercial con¬ 
cerns of the Company could have been conducted, for the first six 
years, after 1813, to have realized so very diilcrent a result from that 
exhibited on the balance of the subsequent years.” 

“ Ilitherio, on the investigation of the accounts, or rather statements, 
W'liich have been furnished, however variously signed—wliether by the 
accountant, the auditor, or tlie examiner—they all agree that the 
Company’s trade with India has been carried out at an enormous 
loss.” 

“ It is well known that the Company’s purchases are no secret, and 
that their ships sail only at fixed periods,—which circumstance alone, in 
the present state of affars, is sufficient to deprive them of a profitable 
adventure.*’ The free traders supplied the market ‘‘before the regular 
unwieldy merchantmen can be got afloat.” 
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INFANTICIDE IN INDIA. 

Pharoah, who knew not Joseph, cunningly' sought to enslave 
Israel by nipping in the bud her males; Herod, still more cruel, spared 
neither sex, in his rage, against the new-born King of the Jews ; and 
these atrocious acts, recorded in sacred writ, startle Chiistendom ; but, in 
the heart of the City of London, eighteen hundred and forty-four years 
after the crime of Ilcrod, we have a still more destructive despotism,— 
that of the imbecile East India monopoly entrusted with the Govern¬ 
ment of almost all Asia. 

We do not say that the India House, itself, is the scene of actual 
bloodshed, nor even that the Court of Directors, pen dispatches to mas¬ 
sacre infants—even at Istaliff; but, this wc do say, that wherever any 
powerful monopoly has gained a footing, its entire course has been 
marked by blood,—innocent blood ; and that our own English East 
India Company -the last of these monopolies—has ever been pre-emi¬ 
nent in crime. And, more than all this, wc arc compelled to add, that 
the quantity of innocent blood shed in India by our Company, increases 
yearly as their power to shed blood increases. The Company's stand¬ 
ing army of more than a quarter of a million of men, aided as it is by 
all tbc science, and skill, and resources of the empire, is not the most 
destructive arm of the Company’s tyranny ; for, in general, the army is 
kept in abeyance ; it is merely used to back the civil power; to back 
the collector; to ovcilay the Company’s subjects, whilst the Com¬ 
pany’s collector-magistrates rob the people of the greatest possible 
share of their crop ; cutting down their orchards, unless they ransom 
them with more than tlie entire crop ; inveigling even Christian youths 
into the Company's ovrn brothcl-templcs, and there robbing them of 
their ear-rings as pilgrim taxes ! The invasions of Ava, of Cabool, and 
of Scinde, are rather to be regarded as shocking incidents, in the his¬ 
tory of the Company, arising from most grievous blunders ; such as 
only can be committed by the most intoxicated tyrants, who solely 
repose their confidence in the force of arms, and are given up to believe 
their own lie—that their army is invincible. 

The British Friend of India Magazine is wearied and disgusted with 
the task of recording the misery of India under its present base and 
mercenary despotism. Wars, famines, and cholera, are the ordinary 
events of each overland mail; whilst the death of more than half of the 
prisoners of a jail, in the course of a single year, their atrocious tor¬ 
ture, wholesale, and in public,—their kidnapping—their slavery,—their 
o.porlation, their license to burn their own mothers, and infanticide, 
arc the ordinary events of each session of Parliament. The active and 
woniiy Ilisbop of London doesnot move when Christians are tortured 
—merely beeause they adhere to the Pope of Rome. 
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Of all the false intelligence fabricated and palmed upon the world by 
the exploded monopoly, none has been more sedulously propagated 
than the report that they have put an end to the crime of female infan¬ 
ticide amongst the tribes, with whom this sin prevailed, before they 
were overcome by the arms of the Company. 

On the 21st of June, 1843, on the motion of Mr. Evans, the House 
of Commons, ordered a return ** of all communications received since the 
last Returns presented to Parliament, relative to the practice of infan¬ 
ticide in India,’* And, on the 15th of August, the return was made 
by the l^^ast India Company ; on the 24th inst., the House of Com¬ 
mons ordered it to be printed ; it was issued on or before the 20lh of 
November, hut has hitherto escaped our notice. This folio of crime 
contains 415 pages—we earnestly press its perusal upon tlie attention of 
every friend of India; for it exposes the morally degraded state of the 
people and the imbecility of the Company’s government. Infanticide 
connects itself with slavery, morality, justice, diplomacy, statistics, and 
many other important Indian subjects. The number of infants mur¬ 
dered annually in Malwa and Rajpootana, according to Mr, Bax, does 
not exceed fifty ; but according to Mr. Wilkinson amounts to twenty 
thousand ! ! ! This is a specimen of the Company’s intelligence. 

The Bombay Government calls infanticide an “ execrable crime,” a 
" diabolical custom,” “ that most barbarous crime,'* “ this horrid and 
inhuman usage;” and on the lOlh of August, 1831, they tell the 
Court of Directors, that their Governor, Sir John Malcolm, said, 
“ Jarejahs of Cutch had long been reproached with this horrid and in¬ 
human usage, the abolition of wdiich had never ceased to be ardently 
desired by the British, one of whose principal motives in contracting 
and maintaining the connection with Cutch, was its hope of accom- 
pliahing this highly valued object.” 

Sir John was then coming home to creep through a little rotten 
Cornish borough into the House of Commons, and get a renewal 
of the charter for the Company. Subsequently, his relative and aide- 
de-camp, Captain Melvill, obtained the appointment of political agent 
at Bbooj. In India each old officer, on retiring, leaves his district oou~ 
leur de rose^ but his successor always enters on a wilderness. 

On the 20th of August, 1840, the Bombay Government writes to the 
Court of Directors, saying, “ From Captain Melvill’s Reports, your 
Honorable Court will perceive that infanticide still prevails among the 
Jarejah population at Cutch to a most lamentable extent, and that this 
revolting crime is likewise prevalent among other tribes in that province. 
The Jarejah population of Cutch is estimated by Captain Melvill at 
twcjve thousand adults ; but it would be difficult, he adds, to discover 
five hundred females amongst them. Although we are fully alive to 
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the great difficulties which cx'st against tlic full accomplishment ui’ 
the views of the British Cjovcrnmcnt, for the final a .d complete extinc¬ 
tion of infanticide, still, when the unbounded influence and power it 
has for many years exercised,.in Culch, are considered, the little pro¬ 
gress which has been made, in extirpating tli!s sad blot on liumanity, 
in that province, is very lamentable J J 

Our philanthropic and humane Company protend that they seized 
the province of Cutch, for the purpose of abolishing infanticide; but 
they cannot tell bow it is they have forgotten the subject since they ac¬ 
quired the crop of the country. And, again, look at the Company’s 
ultra-rigorous proceedings iu the states of Malwu and llajpoolana, in 
support of their monopoly of opium, and coiUra.st these doniineeiing and 
severe negociations, backed by tlieir army, vvith that apathy which con¬ 
fesses that the C’ompany neither knows or cares if tlie female infants 
annually^ put to deatli are only fifty in number, or whether these 
infanticides amounts to tlie api)aning number of twenty thousand 
in each year I 

Friends of India! what other result did you anticipate when you 
again witnessed India chartered away to the old monopoly in a degraded, 
broken down and crippled cfuidiiion. You knew and declared tliat as 
this company of incrclMUts was corrupt to conduct an exclusive 
trade with India, without bankruptcy, so it was too corrupt to govern 
India without ruin to that country and hazard to the eni])irc at large. 
This is the protest which you entered against any renew^al of the clmrier 
of government. Now, but one half of the period has run out, and 
already the experiment has proved itself to be a total failure. The 
remnant of the old exploded commercial monopoly has continued to 
replace the few statesmen who w^cre in the direction with shipmasters— 
now’'that the Company is not allowed to have ships! and tlicir igno¬ 
rance and imbecility and corruption have run India foul of Russia; a 
collision which it requiied the extreme point of folly to achieve ; and, 
f(ir this feat, the chief actor in the tragedy is rewarded with the govern- 
ineut of Bombay and his brother taken into the direction, 

Wiiy do the people of India destroy their daughters? For the same 
tcason that tbi; subjects of other despotisms mutilate their sons, and dis¬ 
figure their daughters ? Mahomed AH complains that his Foulahs put 
out the right eye of their sons; Buonaparte punished families who 
amputated the trigger finger of their ne v-born sons. Many oriental 
despots punish parents for disfiguring tlie faces of their handsome 
daughters ; but some tribes of the Fast India Company’s subjects stifle 
all their daughters as soon as born ? Is this crime committed against 
nature wantonly ? No ! the Parliamentary Report now before us, shows 
that they are so overtaxed that they cannot afford to portion out and 
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marry ofi* tlieir daii^lilors; (Hat rallicr tlian expose tlu m to dishonour, 
or even to menn niateht-fs, they destroy tlicm. This is, indeed, frightful. 

But what system does our ('hristian Company pursue to remedy this 
very great evil? Each diicctor in turn appoints a boy to proceed to 
India, to make his fortune, and leturn as soon as possible. All these 
young tyrants go out to India at the age of seventeen ; none marry the 
natives of tlic country ; but ail cohabit with them promiscuously ; these 
youths are the only ruli r ; of India ; the first duty of the police of the 
country is to select ihc finest and highest caste young women of the 
country for their ma>ter’s bed. Ev(*ry tie is thus Vent; the Brabmin 
has his wife and his flauglitcr inveigled or foiced from him ; she is not 
only dishoiioured. but pub.icly paraded through the country, in the 
train of the young magistrate, who can commit the complaining parent 
to a jail,by nhichhe would imuK'diatcly lose caste,and in which the cho¬ 
lera is allowed to rage.so as to kill offthc prisoners in less than halfa year. 

Tlirouirhout India the nativcs stigmatize their British masters as a 
race “ lascivious as monkeys !” Oor own official records state, that, 
at no remote period, nine-tenths of the British officers of India were 
unmarried young men. Now, in the name of common semse, and of 
comtnun humanity, are these the instruments the Company ernjdoys in 
teaching the liigli-minded Jarejah to rear his dauglitor / 

Wo could enter into personal details intimately bearing on the secret 
history of the few actors wc liave mentioned in this most delicate inves¬ 
tigation and important negotiation ; but, having already, in our former 
volumes, made much more free with the names of individuals than is 
pleasant to Jiust India nabobs—and most unfavourably so, to the sale 


of our own work—we forbear entering into the detail. 


'Che Comjiany has a very snnimary way of dealing with Europeans 
in India—deportation without trial ; and an equally short mode of 
jiunishing the landholders of India—tiic assumption of their lands. This 
is the Company's profitable specific for every crime—and worse, even 
lor every degree of virtue exhibited by any zemindar, or poligar, or raja. 
Infanticide is the Company's pretence not only for seizing upon the sove¬ 
reignty of Cutch, but also for confiscating to itself the most valuable 
estates of individual noblemen—suspected of the crime on purchased 
evidence. 

The Monthly Overland Mail has already fully laid b.irc and exposed 
to public odium the rapacity and injustice of the policy of the Bombay 
Government, not only towards the natives of all degrees, but also to¬ 
wards British officers of the highest rank, civil as well as military. The 
rankness of the crimes of the Governors of Bombay, in their council 
chamber has even called forth dissent from many of the directors, and 
protests from the most able proprietors, especially in the case of the 
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Directors at the exi)enso of the rack-rented converts of Kishnagur and 
Tinivelly ? 

Again, to our corps— The British Friends of India ! My poor 
little fleet. Can these few galleys oppose the Invincible Armada of 
proud Spain?” Yes, the Lord blew, and the sea swallowed up the 
carracks; they sank as great stones in the mighty deep. And even 
now we see the tyrant-house-list sinking under the weight of its own cor¬ 
ruption. The general court is reduced to a mere farce ; the Proprie¬ 
tors will not attend to be brow-beat by the confederated directors, who 
now are no longer content with life-seats, but seek to render them 
hereditary in their own families. 

Messrs. Lewis, Oaselee, andSuIivan, were in their places to do what 
might be in their power for India. But would it not be a better ser¬ 
vice, were the fnends of India totally to desert the Court, and leave the 
Committee of Bye-Laws in undisputed possession of the body of the 
court-room? The standing counsel could then aJvise, the secretary 
prompt, the chairman speak, the deputy second, the court echo, the 
gallery wonder, and the reporter’s box become useless. Silence is the 
paradise of tyrants. 

Apropos of the reporter’s box. We could not hear any one speaker 
distinctly, being behind them; the reporters ought to have the table 
under the sky-light, in No-Man’s Land. 

As many minutes as possible were wasted in the customary formali¬ 
ties, only, as usual, omitting the election of a chairman, the ready made 
double-patronage directors of the year being placed in the two chairs 
provided for them, as governor and deputy of the general court. 

The first job reported was that very rank one of billetting on the 
rack-rented ryots of India Captain Pattison, who commanded one of 
the Company’s trading vessels ; he is to have £200. a year, from the 
22nd of January, 1834 ; his pension is dated ten years backward. He 
knows that if it had to come out of the dividend be would never have 
even troubled himself to ask one cowrie. The Company never grant a 
fraction of their own money, but they lavish lacs and crores of the 
public money entrusted to them. Never was so perverse a government 
imagined ; its function is to gloat over the misery of India, to gorge on 
the poverty of its subjects—^it is the millstone which sinks that empire 
in the depths of poverty, famine, cholera, aiul war. When will any 
native nockedar or country captain experience a similar profuse grant 
out of the surplus share of the crop of India ? 

Then came on the £C,000 which Lord Auckland granted to Jugger¬ 
naut, in the teeth of all his Council, in wanton defiance of God and of 
all Christians, Turks, Jews, and Infidels. Again, and without blush¬ 
ing, Mr. Cotton told Mr. Poynder that information had not yet been 
received from Calcutta, although the mail travels in forty days, and it 
must be above forty weeks since he mooted the crime. Last quarter- 
day, the Pompany seemed ready to become good Christians, and 
“ assuo^*' the allowance ; but now the treasury is replenished by war, 
and atock is well up, Juggernaut is still to enjoy the luxury of the 
Company’s salaried servants^ flapping the flies off his food. '^The 
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use of by the Company as a pica for victimizing the nobles of India, by 
bribing their servants to accuse their masters. The Company profits 
by the crime, just as they turn idolatry and every other sin to account. 
How else can the Company divide 104 per cent, on a bubble stock ? 
Have they skill ? Have they industry ? Have they other capital save 
crime ? 

On the 18th of June, 1839, Captain Mclvill, the brother-in-law of 
Mr. Willoughby, reported “ the detection of a case of infanticide. The 
offender acknowledged his guilt, but defended himself by merely 
stating that the practice commonly prevailed in the province of Cutch.” 
And, on the 20th of August, 1840, the Bombay Government, adminis¬ 
tered by Mr. Farish, said to the Court of Directors:—“ We are of 
opinion that there can be no doubt, that, according to existing engage¬ 
ments, the family in which the crime was committed have forfeited their 
hereditary possessions!! !*' 

This is too rank. The whole family forfeits their hereditary 
possessions ! The compliments rendered to the brother of the Secretary 
in Lcadcnhall-street, are equally rank and loathsome. His plan of 
doubling the pay of his own clerk, who is to be employed in making 
out the census, in addition to his present duties, is just what the Com¬ 
pany’s philanthropy always begins and ends in—an increase of patron¬ 
age, power, and pelf. The sturdy beggar becomes a philanthropist, 
whenever it is profitable. The Company now patronizes the school¬ 
master in India ;—the chairman, himself, has the appointment of the 
inspectors of emigrant Coolies, vulgarly called kidnapped slaves. The 
Government of India disallowed this “ small additional stipend,” 
though recommended by the Bombay Government; but allowed the 
sum for £10 for a census. 

As recently as the r)th of November, 1842, Sir George Arthur’s 
Government says :—“ Your Honourable Court will regret to find, in 
these documents, a most lamentable account of the extent to which 
female infanticide has, during the last twent)-five years, prevailed in 
Cutch ; and that it is established, beyond doubt, that the practice is 
not simply confined to the Jarejah tribe, but that their evil example is 
followed by other Hindoos, and even by Mahoraedan tribes, residing in 
that province.” 

This is the state of Cutch—the country which the Company seized in 
the year 1819, under the pretence of putting down the crime of infanti¬ 
cide. And, in this same dispatch. Sir George Arthur’s government 
goes on to say, that the measures recently adopted for the suppression 
of the crime, are yet ” in their infancy.” This is lamentable ! 

Nothing can be more graphic of the state of morals in Scinde and 
Cutch, as well as of the grand pretensions to philanthropy of our im- 
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becile monopoly, than the skcich drawn by Sir Henry Pottinger in the 
following letter :— 

“ To C. E, Trevelyan, Esq., Defuiy^-Secreiary to the Government, 

** Fort William, 31st August, 1835. 

“ The suppression of inlan'ticidc appears to me by far the most dif¬ 
ficult subject that wc have ever had to deal with in India. Suttees, 
or the immolation of children in the Ganges, W'ere iioOiing, when coni- 
])arcd to it; they simply required the fiat of the Government to put a 
stop to them in oiir own territories; but, even to check infanticide, 
we have to oppose, not only sentiments which are strong enough to 
suppress the common feelings of human nature, and, I may even say, 
of the most savage Avild animals, hut to ifitcrferc in the most secret 
and sacred affairs, amongst the higher classes of natives, of women ; 
for no one who has been a short time in India, and has used the powers 
of observation, can have helped perceiving how scrupulously every 
man pretending to respectability refrains from any allusion to his 
females, old or }oung. 

“ When 1 first came to Cutch, ten a ears ago, 1 set out AA'ith all the 
zeal of a new comer, to root out the practice; but I soon discovered 
my mistake. The Mehtas sent at my request by the then Regency, 
were either cajoled by false returns, or expelled from towns and vil¬ 
lages, not only by the classes charged with the crime, but by the other 
inhabitants, whom long habit had taught to view the business with in¬ 
difference, if not absolute approbation. I next got the durbar to sum¬ 
mon all the Jarejahs to Bhooj, and partly by threat, and partly by 
persuasion, arranged with them to furnish quarterly statements of the 
births Avithin their rcspcctiA'e estates. This plan I saw from the outset 
was defective, hut it was the best I could hit upon at the moment. It 
proved, however, an utter failure ; with’n six inonlhs, most of the 
Jarejahs dcclaied their inability to act up to their agreement, even as 
far as regarded their nearest relations. Several fathers, for instance, 
assured me, that they dare not establish such a scrutiny regarding their 
grown-up sons, and the few censuses that Avere furnished, 1 found to 
have been drawm up by guess-work, from what may be termed the 
tittle-tattle of the village. 

“ My next idea AA'as, that as all the Jarejahs profess to be blood re¬ 
lations of the Rao of Cutch, they might be requested to announce to 
him, as the head of the tribe, as well as Government, the fact of their 
wives being enciente, and eventually the result! The scheme appeared 
feasible to the ministers, but when we proposed it to the Jarejah mem¬ 
bers of the regency, they received it with feelings of horror. 

“ Two modes further suggestbd themselves of carrying our object,— 

K 
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the one, to use direct authority and force—but that would, no doubt, 
be at variance with the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty—the other, 
to grant a portion to every Jarejah girl on her marriage. The latter 
method had been proposed to the Bombay Government by my pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. Thos, Geo. Gardiner, and had been explicitly negatived, 
and that negative had been confirmed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

Under these circumstances, I was obliged to remain quiet. 

** Sir John Malcolm came to Bhooj in March, 1830; he made a 
^eech to the assembled Jarejahs on the enormity of the crime, and 
told them that the English nation would force the East India Com¬ 
pany to dissolve all connection with a people who persisted in it. 

** The Jarejahs, of course, individually denied the charge, but they 
afterwards inquired from me, how the Governor could talk so to them, 
at a moment when we were courting the friendship of Scinde, where 
child-murder is carried on to a much greater extent than even in Catch, 
for it is a well-known fact, that all the illegitimate offspring born to 
men of any rank, in that country, are indiscriminately put to death, 
without reference to sex. 

** Subsequently to Sir John’s visit, an impostor of the name of 
Vijjia Bhutt went to Bombay, presented a petition to Government, 
setting forth my supineness, and offering, if furnished with some Peons* 
to do all that was required. This petition was referred to me to re¬ 
port on, which I did, as it merited. 

** Matters lay in abeyance, till the young Rao was installed, in July* 
1834, when he adopted the most decided steps to enforce that article 
of the treaty which provides for the suppression of infanticide. He 
took a paper from the whole of his brethren, reiterating that stipulation, 
and agreeing to abide the full consequcnocs if they broke it. I officially 
promised the Rao our support in all his measures! and, we have 
been watching, ever since, for an occasion to make a signal ex¬ 
ample ; but, the difficulty of tracing and bringing borne such an alle¬ 
gation will be understood from this letter, and it would be ruin to 
attempt to do so on uncertain grounds, and fail. I do, however, think 
that our best, perhaps our only, chance of success rests with the RaO| 
who is most sincere in his detestation of the crime, and his wish to 
stop it. 

** 1 quite edneur with Mr. Wilkinson, that infanticide is carried to 
an extent of which we have hardly yet a complete notion in India* 
The Rao told me, very bluntly, that he had just found out that a tribe 
of Moosulmans, called Summas, who came originally from Scinde, ao^ ^ 
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now inhabit the islands in the Runni paying an ill-defined obedience 
to Cutch, put all their daughters to death, merely to save the expense 
and trouble of rearing them. He has taken a bond from all the heads 
of the tribe to abandon the horrid custom ; but, as he justly remarked, 
he has hardly the means of enforcing it. 

** I had no intention, when I took up my pen, of saying so much, 
but have been irresistibly drawn on to tell you all I kuow of infan¬ 
ticide in Cutch. 

Of its origin, I can only repeat the general tradition of its being 
a scheme hit on by one of the Jarejahs to prevent their daughters, who 
cannot marry in their own tribe, from disgracing their families by 
prostitution. 

The Jarejahs of Cutch have, perhaps, adopted all the vices, whilst 
they have none of the saving qualities of Moosulmaus. No people 
appear to have so thorough a contempt for women, and yet, strange to 
say, we often see the dowagers of households taking the head in both 
public and private matters amongst them. Their tenets arc, however, 
that women are innately vicious, and it must be confessed, that they 
have good cause to draw this conclusion in Cutch, where I strongly 
auspect there is hardly one chaste female. 

** We can understand the men among the Jarejahs getting reconciled 
to infanticide, from hearing it spoken of, from their very births, as a 
necessary and laudable proceeding; but several instances have been 
told to me where young mothers, just before married from other tribes, 
and even brought from distant countries, have strenuously urged the 
destruction of their own infants, even in opposition to the father's dis¬ 
position to spare them. This is a state of things for which, I confess, 
I cannot offer any explanation, and which would astonish us in a 
tigress or she-wolf. 

“ I am, &c. 

» HENRY POTTINGER.” 

So much for that country which Sir Henry Pottinger fondly calls, 
“ Merry Scinde !'* One successful effort of Lord Ellenborough’s pen 
has totally abolished slavery in Scinde, but what has his lordship done 
in the matter of infanticide in#“Merry Scinde?” Buonaparte pro¬ 
claimed the abolition of slavery ; cannot Lord Ellenborough find any 
Buonapartean proclamation against infanticide ? The semi-barbarians 
of Cutch mock the pretensions of our governors to humanity, seeing 
that thiey make a trade of philanthropy, using it only as an excuse for 
the confiscation and absorption of the weaker states. 
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MAJOR OUTRAM. 

The following short sketch of the history of Major Outram, whose 
management of Scinde betwixt August 1841, and November 1842> 
merits the lasting gratitude of his country, and reflects the highest honour 
on one who has well been termed the Rayard of the Indian Army, will 
be perused with especial interest. Major Outrani, lately in this 
country, in requital for services the must meritorious and successful, 
has experienced nothing hut injury and insult from Lord Kllenborough ; 
he has been stripped of (dfice without cause, and remanded to his regi¬ 
ment, when his exertions as an envoy at the court of Ilydrabad might 
have spared us the most discreditable war in which we were ever engaged. 

Mr. James Outnm arrived at Bombay as a gentleman cadet in the 
Hon. Company’s Service on the 15th of August 1819, and very shortly 
after having joined, was appointed adjutant ofanewdy raised Sepoy regt., 
now the Bombay 23d L. I. In those days of military activity, when 
every month had its conflict or scene of adventure to record, an appoint¬ 
ment such as that with which Lieut. Outram was entrusted, was one of 
the most honorable and responsible so young an oflicer could have con¬ 
ferred upon him : and no man could have filled it with more credit to 
himself, or benefit to the army, than the subject of our narrative. 

In 1824 the fort of Kittoor, in the Southern Mahratta country, was 
garrisoned by a party of troops much too weak to withstand severe as¬ 
sault, but unsuspicious, at the same time, of the approach of hostilities. 
On the 23d of October an insurrection broke out; the resident, Mr. 
Thackeray, with Captains Black and Dcighton, were killed, and the 
whole of the troops were surrounded and taken prisoners. A targe 
force having been dispatched to chastise the insurgents, and recover our 
captive soldiers, Kittoor was taken on the Gth December, with a loss 
on our side of six only ; 1000 of the enemy were believed to have 
fallen. In 1825, a rebellion having broken out in the western part of 
Candeish, headed, as was believed, by Appa Sahib, ex-Rajah of Nag- 
pore, the standard of the Peishwa was raised, and the fort of Moolair 
taken possession of by the rebels. Troops were ordered to advance 
with the utmost expedition from all posts around ; and reinforce¬ 
ments were summoned from stations so remote as Jaulna and Surat. 
Lieut. Outram was then at Malligaum. A detachment of 200 men was 
entrusted to his charge to relieve Moolair, not then known to have fallen. 
Purposely passing the fort, which he ascertained to have been captured, 
he pushed on by a rapid and brilliantly-executed night march till he 
overtook the rebels : completely taken by surprise, and without the 
remotest idea that an enemy was near, they were attacked, defeated, and 
dispersed in an inconceivably short space of time. One of the leaders 
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of the insurrection was killed: the fort was retaken, hi%f^ firs/ 
powering success followed up with such celerity and Vigow, 
whole were reduced to submission before the other detachments, which 
had been put in orders, were able to reach the scene of action. About 
this time, Lieut. Outram was appointed to raise a Bhcel corps in Can- 
deish, and the countries of the barbarous tribes adjoining. In these 
remote and savage regions, be, for twelve years, laboured without inter¬ 
mission, laying the foundations of peace and tranquillity in quarters 
long a refuge for the robber, and converting the ferocious and untutored 
Bheel into a defender of the peasant and a cultivator of the soil. These 
people have, till of late, been considered the most barbarous and un- 
teachable of any of the natives of India. They in general go about 
almost entirely naked ; they make no attempt at manufactures, even 
of the rudest sort, and have scarcely any agriculture; they are all but 
ignorant of peaceful industry, and live almost entirely by plundering 
neighbouring tribes. The ruder portions of them are armed with bows 
and arrows,—in their bands not unformidable weapons. They pay no 
tax or tribute, and acknowledge no allegiance to any one. They are 
said to be one of the original races of Central Hindustan. Scarcely a 
trace of any species of religion is to be found amongst them ; they arc 
nominally of the Brahminical faith, but pay no heed to the observances 
considered essential to this form of belief. Whole brigades had, year after 
year, been employed to no purpose to suppress or chastise the outrages 
committed by these barbarians on the adjoining frontier. To deal with 
them from within : to convert the disturbers of the peace into its pre¬ 
servers, appeared never to have been thought of; and indeed with such 
materials the task seemed hopeless and chimerical enough. Lieut. 
Outram, at the hourly peril of his life, proceeded at once and almost 
alone into the jungle, bent on the execution of his dangerous and 
all but desperate mission. The nature of the difficulties encountered 
may be gathered from the means taken to overcome them. It was at 
first found impossible to make toe Bheels comprehend what was de¬ 
sired of them ; and when this bad been got over, it was most difficult 
to find any stimulant or motive adequate to induce them to comply 
with our wishes. The great seducer of civilised, as of savage men— 
intoxicating liquor—was at length resorted to. And for months and 
months together he managed to keep first some hundreds and then 
several thousands of those speedily destined to become temperate and 
orderly soldiers, around him by the mere influence of arrack. The 
men and their future officer began at length to understand each other. 
They'^ad now been for a time at least detached from their kindred, as 
well as from their habits of depredation and pillage, and the next thing 
was to wean them from the excesses by the indulgence in which these 
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things had been effected. It is needless to go into the details of the 
tedious and dangerous measures by which the drunken savage was con¬ 
verted into the sober, orderly, and steady soldier ; it is enough to state, 
that in five years’ tiiiie the Bheel corps, if not so temperate or manage¬ 
able as a sepoy regiment, was equal in sobriety to any English force, 
and so thoroughly to be depended on, that they were employed with 
perfect success in the escort of treasure through the very country which 
so shortly before had furnished the scenes of their own most lawless 
acts. Succeeding officers have ably and faithfully carried into execu¬ 
tion the system thus begun; but fur its plan, and for surmounting 
the fearful difficulties presenting themselves at its commencement, we 
are entirely indebted to Major Outram. In 1830 this officer, still a 
subaltern, was entrusted witii the command of a very important expe¬ 
dition, undertaken expressly^on his own urgent recommendation, into 
the countries bordering on the scenes of his recent operations, and 
within one month of our advance the entire tribes of a territory till now 
completely unknown to us, and whose jungles bad never been penetrated 
till entered by our troops, were completely subdued, and the whole of 
their chiefs and rajahs, amounting to seven in number, were prisoners 
in Lieut. Outrain's bands. This, considering its magnitude, was one 
of the most brilliant and successful feats of arms from the time of the 
Mahratta war. 

Prom Candeish, Captain Outram was, in 1833, transferred by the 
sagacity of the late Sir R. Grant, Governor of B6mbay, to the Mahee 
Caunta in Guzerat. Inhabited by turbulent and warlike predatory 
tribes, this country had been for years, almost for ages, a scene of deso¬ 
lation, pillage, and slaughter, but in the short space of three years, 
Captain Outram, by the strength of his intellect, and fertility of his re¬ 
sources, by his unwearied industry and conciliating spirit, brought 
peace and order where such blessings had before been unknown, and 
this too, effected without his having ever, with one single exception, 
had occasion to resort to arms. Here was organized the Coolie police 
corps,—composed, as its name denotes, from the predatory races. 

In December, 1838, he joined the army of the Indus, acting as extra 
A. D, C. to Lord Keane. We had scarcely touched the shores of 
Scinde when the zeal, promptitude,<<ind indomitable activity of Captain 
Outram were of the utmost service to the army. It was not very 
wonderful that the Ameers of Ilydrabad should not be over-zealous in 
promoting the success of an expedition, one of the objects of which was 
to render them tributaries to a sovereign whose rule they had renounced, 
and mulct them at starting of £300,000. The carriage-cattle they had 
promised bad not made their appearance on the arrival of our army at 
Yikkur, and nothing but the efforts of Capt. Outram in procuring 
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camels from Cutch enabled them to advance at the time they did. 
Though he lost the favor of the Commander-in-Chief he was repeatedly 
thanked by the Supreme Government, as well as the Shah Soojah, for 
his exertions. In 1840 he was appointed Resident at Hydrabad and 
Political Agent for Lower Scinde, and in August 1841, was promoted to 
the charge of the whole country from Quettah to Kurrachee. 

Our hitherto unimpeachable character for good faith and veracity had 
fallen into sad disrepute under the administration of Mr. Ross Bell. 
The bitter stigma which the order of an advance on Cabool occasioned, 
after the Sirdars had agreed to every proposition we had made to them, 
was infinitely more merited in western than in eastern Affghanistan— 
where vre were said “ to have taught every chief to lie and cheat by 
our example." Major Outram’s two years* residence at Hydrabad had 
made the natives well aware of his charactiM' ^ soldier and politician- 
Intimately acquainted with the principles, prejudices, manners, and 
feelings of the semi-barbarians with whom he had to deal; he was by 
nature eminently fitted to command their respect and esteem. Brave, 
determined, prompt and decided in all his proceedings; he was for¬ 
bearing, frank, and forgiving. In Mr. BcU's time, the chiefs 
never appear to have treated with us without a suspicion that, in 
some way or other, tliey were meant to be overreached. In that 
of bis successor they were told at once what was desired of them ; their 
expostulations, if they had any to offer, were duly considered and 
yielded to at first, if found reasonable ; and they knew that whatever 
Major Outram said, whether as threat ^or promise, would be made good 
whatever might be the consequences. He permitted his intercourse 
with them to be interrupted by no parade of ceremony—to be per¬ 
verted by the intervention of no third parties. 

The result was even more auspicious than could have been anti¬ 
cipated ? showing what deep cause wc have for grief, that the system 
which led to it was not earlier resorted to and practised over a far 
wider field. 

From October, 1841, when our misfortunes began, till November, 
1842, when they had been fully and finally retrieved, and the policy 
which led to them was for a time abandoned and repudiated, there oc¬ 
curred not hewixt Quettah and the sea, either in Scinde or Bcloochis- 
tan, a single exhibition of hostility or distrust towards us: though at 
this time there was not one solitary tribe from Pesheen to Feshawur, 
including the districts around Candahar, Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jellala« 
bad, which had not attacked us. The invaluable services of Major 
Outram in collecting baggage-cattle, forwarding treasure, and hastening 
and facilitating the advance of troops, in a great measure contributed to 
our ultimate success. His conduct in this respect appears at the time to 
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have been appreciated both by the late and the present Governor- 
General. In the despatches published in the Blue Book it is repeat¬ 
edly mentioned in terms of the greatest approbation; and Lord 
Auckland, since his return to England, has, in Parliament, bestowed 
on it the highest commendations. There were few who could be per¬ 
suaded of the desperate position to which the Doorannee alliance had 
reduced the finances of India by the end of 1841; and Major Outram 
appeared for a time to believe, notwithstanding the assurances of Govern¬ 
ment to the contrary, that so soon as the insurrection was subdued we 
should resume the place wc held before it began. No man more deeply 
deplored the resolution for a time adopted by the Government, of re¬ 
tiring from the country before any attempt to retrieve our reverses had 
been made. He recommended that Candahar and Jellalabad should, at 
all events, be held as outposts for the year 1842, and deprecating in 
the strongest manner the withdrawal of the garrison of SirR. Sale, he 
stated, that he did not conceive that a measure more injurious to our 
interests in AiFghanistan, or one more likely to endanger our character 
there and in India, could have been devised by our bitterest enemy. 
These views were fully concurred in by Mr, Clerk and Maj. Rawlinson, 
who proposed a formal invasion of the country for next year. Farther 
on, when General Nott had been reinforced by the brigade of General 
England, and fully supplied with carriage, Major Outram recommended 
that a direct movement should be made from Candahar on Cabool, 
without waiting for General Pollock, whose force was unable to proceed 
for want of carriage, and was, besides, not necessary,—the Candahar 
army being strong enough to accomplish every object the government 
had in view. Had this advice been followed, the achievements un¬ 
dertaken at such enormous hazard in September and October, might 
have been accomplished in June—the troops retiring by Jellalabad, 
without General Pollock incurring the cost, risk, and tremendous labour 
and loss of money, in penetrating the defiles beyond Gundamuck. It 
is not exactly known from what cause Major Outram incurred the 
displeasure, and drew down the manifestations of spite so me^inly 
vented on him shortly afterwards by the Governor-General. He 
remained in full favor up to the beginning of May, at which time it 
was intimated to him that he was to bo appointed envoy at the court of 
Hydrabad—hostilities against the Ameers not having at this period 
been dreamt of. The source of ofience is said to have been the 
friendly interest taken by him in Lieut. Hammersley, assistant political 
at Quettah. General England, with'a reinforcement of 1200 men, and 
convoy of 1600 camels, and £45,000 of treasure, while on his way to 
Candahar, where the troops were suffering extremely for want of medi¬ 
cine, and were disabled for field service from deficiency of cash and 
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carriage, was met at Hykulzye by a force of the enemy said to have 
been nearly 800 strong. An ill-advised attempt to storm in line / a 
hillock which might easily have been turned or commanded, occasioned 
the repulse of the storming party of 180, when, to the astonishment of 
every officer in the force, the whole brigade was ordered to retreat a 
distance of 25 miles, and immediately on arriving at Quettab, com¬ 
menced entrenching themselves as if for a siege, leaving the troops of 
General Nott to their fate. For a much mure venial error, Admiral 
Byng had been tried and shot. A despatch, making a fearful parade 
of dangers and difficulties, in reference to which no information had 
been provided by the political agent, was forwarded to tlie Supreme 
Government, and Lieut. Hammersley was dismissed. Major Outram 
wrote to Lord Ellenborough entreating him to suspend judgment on 
this point, until enquiry had been made as to the nature of the 
Hykulzye defences, and the time occupied in their construction, both 
of which were represented by General England in such a formidable 
light that the political agent ought to have been informed of the matter. 
The officers of General England’s army were almost unanimously of 
opinion that the Hykulzye despatch was a tissue of the most grievous 
mis-statements. To the recommendation for inquiry, the Gover¬ 
nor-General did not think fit to accede. The perfect facility with 
which the same ground was gone over by the same detachment ex¬ 
actly a month afterwards, shewed that it was neither the existence of 
defences nor the want of information, but the gross mismanagement of 
the commanding officer, which occasioned the retreat from Hykulzye 
before an inferior force : the only disgraceful military measure 
(those of Cabool excepted) which occurred during the war. Lieut. 
Hammersley’s health had suffered from the extent of his exertions 
and the insalubrity of the climate; and this harsh, ungenerous, and 
unjust decision, proved fatal to him. 

Major Outram had now committed an unpardonable offence in in¬ 
terposing in behalf of his friend; and he also must be victimized. 
From the 2d of May, when the intention of appointing him envoy to 
the court of Ilydrabad was announced to him, on to the 19th October, 
he heard no more on the subject; but had no reason to suppose the 
resolution of the Governor-General in his favor altered. A notification 
in the Gazette of the latter date intimated his summary removal from aU 
political employ, placing his services at the disposal of the Commander- 
in-Chief for regimental duty ; his salary and allowances to cease 
from the 15th November, the duties of political agent hereafter 
to be discharged by the extra Aides-de-Carap of General Napier. 
On the 4th of November he received a public dinner at Sukkur 
])reviously to his departure for Bombay. General Napier presided, 
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and except those who were detained by indisposition, of the offi¬ 
cers belonging to an army of nearly 10,000 men, scarcely one wa^? 
absent. The gallant chairman wisely avoided all allusion to public 
affairs, especially to the treatment their guest had recently experienced. 
He proposed his health as the “ Bayard of the India army—the 
Chevalier sans •pent et sans reproche." On his arrival at Bombay a 
similar testimony of public regard awaited him; and had he gone the 
round of India he would probably have met with compliments simi- 
larly gratifying at every military station in the Company’s territories; > 
He at this time proposed to proceed to England on furlough. N > 
sooner had Sir C. Napier taken in hand to unravel the tangled skei i 
of Scindian politics, than he found that a task had been imposed or 
him which he was wholly unable to execute. He applied to th-. 
Supreme Government for assistance, and was permitted to request tht' 
services of Major Outram ; the Governor-General had not the courtes 
to make the nomination direct,—it was done by Sir C. Napier. Aft(. 
slights and insults such as these, Major Outram might readily hav< 
excused himself from assuming a subordinate appointment where he 
had, three months before, been supreme, on the plea that he had mad** 
arrangements for immediate return to England; he never thought of this 
he had for twenty years devoted his life to the service of his Governmein 
without the most remote idea of indulging in personal feeling; ana 
now, when required to resume the duties of an office from which he haci 
been so lately and summarily discarded, he set private arrangements anrr 
personal considerations at naught, and started at once for Kurrachce. 
His appearance on the 4th January in Sir C. Napier’s camp, and sub 
sequent interview with the Ameers, made almost an instantaneou 
change in the aspect of affairs—it inspired confidence of our peaceful 
and honest intentions in the bosoms of the Chiefs, who were at onee 
willing to accept Major Outram as a referee, and to be guided by lii\ 
decisions on any question of misunderstanding betwixt them and tix 
Supreme Government: General Napier, however, continued to advaix e 
steadily on Hydrabad with a force of 2,700 men. The Ameers inti¬ 
mated to Major Outram, that unless the army halted until ncgociatioii v 
had been broken off or concluded, they would be compelled to mo*/c 
out and protect their capital, from which our troops, whose obj(‘<:T. 
could no longer be mistaken, were only 30 miles off: and they fulJy 
warned the Commissioner, that unless he retired, they could not 
farther be answerable for his safety. Anxious to avert a conflict 
which he clearly foresaw would be a desperate and bloody one, anu 
in expectation that he might still be enabled to obtain by persuasion 
that which Sir iJ^pier was prepared to extort by force; he remained 
BrUish Friend of 2n}^ Mag, Vol, V. No. 26. L 
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after he had received a hrst, and then a second formal warning to de¬ 
part, or until he and his escort of 100 men were attacked by 8,000 of ^ 
the enraged Beloochces now on the eve of marching forth to the fatal 
field of Meeanee. Above 90 of the enemy were killed in the de¬ 
fence, and Major Outram expressed a fervent but not sanguine hope, 

** that their deaths might not be charged on him as murders. He 
considered the attack on himself as perfectly justifiable by the laws 
even of Christian war; and conceived, that so far were the Ameers 
from being chargeable with the treachery imputed to them by the ^ 
Governor-General, that they had acted a thoroughly candid, friendly, ' 
and generous part, till forced to betake themselves to arms. Major 
Outram joined Sir C, Napier on the eve of the battle of Meeanee, at 
which he was not, however, present, having been directed to take in 
^and the dangerous and troublesome service of destroying by fire the 
Shirkargurs which protected the enemy. He returned to Bombay 
immediately after the victory, having left Ilydrabad on the 21st, and 
reached the presidency on the 2Cth February. ' It was resolved that 
on this occasion a Sword, to the value of 300 guineas, should he pre¬ 
sented to him by his friends : the subscription list was filled up with 
the utmost celerity ; and had it been extended to the services through¬ 
out India at large, £3000 w'ould, in all likelihood, have been got as 
readily as £300. The following inscription was desired to be engraven 
on the blade:—“ Presented to Major James Outram, 23dregt. Bombay 
Native Light Infantry, in token of the regard of his friends, and the 
high estimation in which he is held for the intrepid gallantry which has 
marked his career in India, but more especially his heroic defence of 
the British residency at Hyderabad in Scinde, on the 15th February, 
1843, against an army of 8,000 Beloochees, with six guns on the 
opposite side were the words—“ sans peur et sans reproche. He sailed 
for England on the 1st April. The stand made at the residency was 
considered so admirable, that Sir C. Napier made it a subject of sepa¬ 
rate memorial for the Governor-General, as an example of the defence 
of a military post. No notice was ever taken of this by government, 
and Major Outram now remains the only officer who did duty near 
Hydrabad whose services have not been publicly noticed in any way 
by Government. His brethren in arms who could appreciate his 
heroic virtues, were not slow in expressing their sentiments on the 
Subject: the rulers he served alone remained silent! It may 
be added, in conclusion, that when he temporarily resumed his 
political duties, he declined to accept any remuneration; and that 
while acting as Commissioner at Scinde, betwixt the 19th Dec. and 
20th February, he was only in the receipt of the pay and allowances of 
a Captain of the 23d N. L. I. He proposed to remain two years in this 
country, but circumstances have occurred to alter this determinatioil: by 
the time bis return it is to be hoped that the Government of India will 
be^ in Jthe*bands of ^ome one capable of appreciating the worth of ser- 
as his. 
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The subject of the Patronage of India is one of such great moment, 
that every authentic scrap of information upon it deserves consideration. 
In the debates upon the renewal of the charter, on Friday April 19, 
1883, Mr, Goldsmid mentioned the subject of Patronage. Now he 
is a very ancient proprietor—he holds above £10,000 of India Stock, 
f now worth nearly £30,000 sterling—has four votes—and is a member 
of the By-Law Committee for life ; that is, a sort of mate, or hanger-on, 
of the Direction : he is a thorough adherent of the Direction, under 
every change: his own language is:—“ I have full confidence in the 
Direction ; I place the fullest reliance in the Court of Directors ; I am 
certain wc are in good hands ; the Court of Directors will be true to us, 
and I am no less sure that wc will be staunch to the Court of Directors. 
I am determined to pin my faith to the Court of Directors ; full justice 
will be done if we only leave every matter in the hands of the Di¬ 
rectors.” 

The subject of Patronage has been mentioned, and I hope to be 
allowed to state one or two instances which have fallen under my own 
personal observation, of the manner in which the Directors dispose of 
their Patronage ; not because I think it bears materially on the ques¬ 
tion before our Court; but because I consider that the sin of ingrati¬ 
tude is as the sin of witchcraft. 

“ I have been a Proprietor of East India Stock for more than forty 
years ; and I have never but once asked a favour from a Director, and 
that was for the son of a Colonel who had been killed in India, leaving 
his family unprovided for. Being acquainted with these circumstances, 
I went immediately to an honourable Director, with whom I was ac¬ 
quainted, and having mentioned the state of the case to him, that ho¬ 
nourable Director at once said, ' I will assist them immediately.’ This 
is an act of kindness that I shall never forget. (Hear, hear !) 

“ The next instance relates to a son of my own, who had been pro¬ 
mised a situation iu the army; he was asked by Mr. Campbell whether 
he would not prefer a writership ; my son replied that he would, if his 
father would give his consent. I accepted the offer with thanks ; and 
Mr. Campbell told me that his only wish was to have gentlemen 
placed in those situations, as a security to the natives of India. (Hear ! 
Hear!) 

Now this is the history of the appointment of the gentleman who was 
acquitted of manslaughter by Sir Herbert Compton. Verily Sir Roht. 
Campbell ought tube more circumspect in giving away his writershlps; 
for certainly thise Aluahlc appointments could be sold with greater 
advanta£;e as well fo to the natives as to the directors 
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But, look at Mr. Goldsmid’s speech in praise of the system in its 
host light and what does it amount to. That the directors dispose of 
their patronage so personally, that the colonel's son could not get a 
cadetship without the interest of an old and heavy proprietor of stock ; 
*a man with four votes; which, as plumpers, are pledged for life to the 
patron of the orphan. And even this millionaire, this leviathan 
proprietor ventures but once in forty years to plead for an officer's 
orphan, with the directors—knowing that they convert their patronage 
of the army appointments into private emolument for themselves; just 
as Mary Anne Clarke induced the Duke of York to do in some few 

Jt really, now, docs seem a pity that Sir Robert Campbell deprived 
ihc army of the pugnacious sou of the venerable and rich proprietor, 
.vlio certainly would have been better employed in invading Cabool, or 
'p hunting wild pigs, than in his Cutcherry, serving out justice like a 
V ‘^tar with his foot in his stirrup leather, to his Karkoons, 

The sale of public offices is very vile ; it is the bane of the Turkish 
ie^^J^otism ; and the contrary system is the redeeming quality in the 
Government of China; but amongst the proprietors of India stock 
there is a growing desire that cadetships and writerships, surgeonships 
I'ud chaplainships, as well as naval and other appointments should be 
!; and rather than suspect that many of these appointments are 
' ‘andestincly sold at second-hand, we must join in the popular demand 
r. r a public sale of all appointments to India, under the firm conviction 
tlvt that very vicious Turkish practice is far better than the system, 
v/liose working is so studiously concealed by the India Company, that 
but the initiated know or guess what it really is. Parliament 
dares not investigate into the disposal of the Company’s patronage ; 
. li parties are too foully contaminated with this source of corruption. 
Talk of bribery, whilst the India Company is chartered to bribe 
'he Crown downwards? 

P. S.—Whilst this article is going through the press, we learn with 
sxirprise that young Mr. Goldsmid is actually one of the best friend^ 
ihe natives have in the Bombay Civil Service, living and entirely as- 
' ociating with them, so that he is deservedly the most popular Civilian 
n^that Presidency. We have full confidence in this information , and 
it is but an act of justice towards the individual to publish it. But it 
a'rrrravates'tjie' libel on the existing system. 
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LOUD ASHLEY’S MOTION. 

The entire debate on ibis motion is full of intense interest, but we caW 
only touch on a very few of the anecdotes which arose in the course 
it. Sir Henry Pottinger’s letter about “merry Scinde” is the first gr&nd^ 
point in the discussion, but is it bis, after his public conduct there ? 
Mr. Roebuck naturally declared that the noble lord had been imposed 
upon, and Lord Ashley replied that he believed it. ‘ Then comes Si^ 
Charles Napier’s letter to the Princes on the 18th March, 1843, just in 
the strain of the great Colonel Clive’s letter to Mahomed Ally, threaten-' 
ing to break the rascal’s bones. Sir Cluirlcs accuses his prisoners of 
‘‘ gross falsehoods/' and threatens to “ put you in irons on board a ship,’* 
but says “ I will not kill you.” Sir Lionel Sniiih kept his prisoner 
in an iron cage, till Mr. Hume threatened habeas corpw.s. Sir Charles 
Napier’s letter of 22 July, 1843, to Jemmy Outram must have a reply 
from that favourite of the public to set him right with the world. Sir 
Charles complains “ I am attacked in the public prints, and in private 
letters. 1 am accused of forcing on the war, because I did not allow 
myself to be advised by you to halt. Had 1 halted, 1 should have lost 
the army, unless saved b}' a miracle ; and if the force had got to Meer- 
porc, and lost the line of communication with the Indus, it would have 
been equally destroyed.” “Now, my dear Outram, whether it has 
been you, or your friends, who have pushed this matter a-head, 1 
know not; but ‘ it has been done,' as Lord Fitzroy Somerset yery 
justly says, in a letter to me, speaking of the assaults of the press, ‘ to 
attack Lord Ellenborough through you,’ All this has passed within n 
few days, except the attacks upon me, in the papers, (especially in the 
^omhay TimesJ) They have long been at work, but I did not con- 
^dglpend to defend myself against them.” 

ir John Hobhouse, who had to hire a scribe with sufficient ability to 
*n a letter pungent enough to get him the notoriety of a room in New¬ 
gate, complains, that the greatest work of every Goyernor-General of 
India is to defend himself from the press of India,—“ the most unscru¬ 
pulous press tolerated on the face of the earth.” Then be complains 
of the civil and military officials of India, then of Parliament; in fact, 
that all the world unites in a hue and cry against every pro-consul sent 
out to subjugate Asia to the rapacity of our leviathan of the Stock 
Exchange, and chiefiy those whose duty it is to watch and sound the 
alarm. If the press, service, and Parliament did not control the Gover¬ 
nor-General, who would ? Sir John himself declared to Mr. Poynder^ 
that he himself, as president, was the Board of Control, and to Captaid 
Coglan, that he would uphold the Court of Directors in all they did— 
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“ /ight or wrong.” This wrongheaded baronet had better hold lii^ 
tongue, for he will not talk over either press, officers, or Parliament. 

Sir Charles Napier’s letter to the Governor-General, from Kurrachel 
on the 27th of October, 1843, is an important historical document, it 
shews how near our army was on the brink of destruction; and 
sad to say, it is a British civil governor’s deliberate defence of his ex¬ 
traordinary letter of the 18th of March, 1843, to his own prisoners- 
More than seven months after, he defends his abuse of his captive prin¬ 
ces to the Governor-General. Surely, there is something very rotten 
at the core of such a government. 

It is a pity that Viscount Jocelyn did not read Major Outram’s an¬ 
swer to Sir Charles Napier's pungent letter. Sir Robert Peel sinned 
more than the Governor-General, or the Civil Governor of Scinde, in 
laying down rules for the aggression of civilized armies on pastoral 
tribes and simple agriculturists : it has been imagined that our civiliza¬ 
tion taugbt^us to bear and to forbear with a more unsophisticated state of 
society. Surely power has intoxicated our Minister, even though the 
blood in', his veins is not tainted with the nobility of the Norman 
conqueror. 

Rumour has it that the Company find Scindc so costly an acquisition 
that the Court of Directors desire to relinquish it; but the Duke sup¬ 
ports his lieutenant in India in all his proclamations ; hence the Com¬ 
pany is at issue with the Ministry, The truth of this report seems to 
be somewhat confirmed by Lord John Russell on Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy, wherein he said “ If wc acted upon these principles of ag¬ 
grandisement, depend upon it that our empire in India will become so 
expensive that it will not be strengthened, hut it will be weakened. 
{^Cheers,') If this part of the subject is to be debated, T should have 
expected some observations from some of the East India Directors who 
are members of this house, (Hear, hear) There arc several 
of this house who arc Directors of the East India Company, bi 
not yet heard any opinion from them ; and, if the house is to 
upon to come to a division on the policy of aggrandisement and on the 
policy which has been acted on, no doubt we would be much en¬ 
lightened at hearing some of the Directors^of the East India Company, 
both as to these past transgressions, and also as to the principle in¬ 
volved in the whole subject.” (Hear! hear ! and laughter! !!) And 
well his Lordship might set the House a-laughing at the idea of Messrs, 
Astell, Hogg, Lyall, and Masterman arguing about our policy in 
India, Mr. Hume said, “ I have never heard with more astonishment 
any observation than that which has just fallen from the noble lord, as 
to the influence of the Board of Directors ; for it must be well known 
to the noble lord that the Board or Directors are a rEurECT 
CYriiER, and that, the Board of C'ontrol can do just what it jdcascs as to 
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the Government of India ; therefore, to ask for the opinion of those 
Directors of the East India Company, who have seats in this House, is 
a perfect farce.’* (Laughter.) So, in reality, the Directors are the 
laughing-stock of the House of Commons. Mr. Hume concluded by 
saying :—“ These proceedings against the Ameers of Scinde are so 
impolitic and unjust, that, in all times hereafter, the word of England 
will be a mere farce ! (Hear! hear!) lam satisfied that, within two 
years, the East India Company will be so perfectly tired of their 
position in Scinde, that they will be glad to got rid of Scinde ; for wc 
have placed our army there at four times more expense than the whole 
produce of the country ; besides which, on the ground of character, the 
acquisition of Scinde is the greatest loss the East India Company ever 
sustained.’* 

Now, the difficulty is,—how to get rid of our Algerine acquisition— 
how to let loose our caged and irritated captives—how to reconcile 
Napier and Outram—^how to run tandem with the Company and the 
Ministry. Truly, honesty is the best jiolicy. 

I^^hc Times says chat “ Lord Ellonborough depicts himself as crafty 
heartless, whilst General Napier acts his part truculently ; that a 
picture more ludicrously false of the character of Lord Ellcnborough, of 
his j)olicy and conduct, could not have been drawn, by the most per¬ 
verse hunter after paradox,” than that drawn by Mr. Roebuck. Thus, 
the liOndon Times echoes the licentiousness of the Bombay ^ 

hence, Sir John Hobhoiise must join the Tories in burking the free 
press of Britain, to enable him to hold the reins of the Government of 
India with Ipsp discredit than when he was President of the Board of 
Control. 



THE JAIL AT KANDY. 

The Government of Ceylon is strongly contrasted with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in all points, but we now merely purpose noticing the 
labours of Protestant missionaries in the jails. Wc acquired Kandy in 
1818, but in 1822, the Rev. W. Browning’s zeal for the good of the native 
Cingalese led him to undertake a service for the instruction of the 
Cingalese prisoners confined in the jail at Kandy. There were nearly 
sixty persons in the prison ; some of them complained that they could 
not attend to the concerns of religion during their confinement; others 
of them manifested a great desire to hear the word of God ; and those 
who were able to read, willingly received books when offered to them. 

In 1827, after Mr. Browning was disengaged from his English duties, 
whieh he had undertaken to perform to the troops in Kandy, during 
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the ftbsence of the Government chaplain from the island on account of 
illffiealth—he resumed his labours among the prisoners in the jail, 
among whom he had more encouragement than before. And/in 1B31» the 
preaching at the jail was still continued. 

Again, on the 8th of April. 1835, we find the Christian native, 
S. J»' M., who was educated by the American mission at Jafiha^ and 
employed by the Church Missionary Society, writing to the Rev. James 
Selkirk, from Kandy, saying,—** Of the Tamul prisoners, whom I anu' 
accustomed to address on Sunday mornings, one man, who is to hi 
baptized on Easter Sunday, appears to be a true penitent man ; which 
has come to my notice by frequent conversations, and by bearing the 
words of his mouth. He says that his whole property is Christ.'* And 
on the 1st of June—“ The Tamul prisoners whom I am accustomed to 
admonish, pay generally good attention to the word of eternal life. 
Jacob, the prisoner, who was lately baptized, manifests indeed a 
zealous mind towards the holy religion he now possesses. The sacred 
name of our adorable Redeemer is honourably received by some of the^ 
Gentoo*, when spoken to. I trust, in time, every knee shall bowJjR 
the Eternal Son of God.’* ^ 

On the 23rd of September, 1838, the Rev. James Selkirk, who was 
stationed at Kandy, enters in his journal as follows :— 

On our return home, we went to the jail to see a Hindiistance man 
who has been left for execution. A short time ago, this man and his 
servant were travelling through various parts of the Kandian country, 
selling different articles of brass-ware; and suspecting that his servant 
had robbed him, he tied him to a tree, and deliberately cut off his nose 
and ears, and beat him so much that he died soon afUrN He was tried 
at the Kandian sessions, which are just over, and beiYf^^ound guilty is 
left for execution, which is to take place on the first day of next month. 
He has been frequently visited by the catechist, before T came up to 
Kandy ; but he has no sense of the crime that he has committed, and 
he says that all things happen by the appointment of God (who God is, 
he has no idea), and that God is guilty of the murder, not he. When 
1 saw him this morning, he was sitting in a corner of his cell, on a mat, 
counting his beads ; that is, saying his prayers. He is a Gentoo. He 
spoke with the greatest indifference of what he had done, and of what 
is to be done to him. And when I exhorted him to use the time that 
is left him in repenting of his sins, and asking mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ—his reply was, that he was quite ready tb go before God, 
He becomes angry when the name of Jesus Christ is mentioned to him. 
It is difficult to speak to him, as be knows no language but the Hin- 
diistanee. I spoke in English, which was interpreted into Tamul by 
the catechist, to a prisoner who understands Tamul and Hindiistanee, 
and he spoke to the murderer.” 
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“ October the first.—Two days ago I went to see the prisoner in the 
jail; 4ie was in the same hardened state of mind as when I saw him 
before, and seemed to think it hard that, he should be put to death for 
the crime tliat he had committed—a thing which he scarcely considered 
a crime, as he only did it to punish his servant. 1 entreated him, if he 
valued his soul or his happiness in a future world, to repent and con¬ 
fess his sin to that great God who alone can pardon, and whose mercy 
is as great as the heaven is higher than the earth. He spoke without 
the least fear of death, and said that he was ready to give an account to 
God of all that he had done and said all his life, and continued to justify 
himself in what he had done, which, he said, was what was'done in his 
country to thieves. This morning he was executed. He underwent 
his awful fate with coolness and even hardihood, adjusting the rope to 
his neck himself. 

“ October the second.—A petty head-man of the village of Ratrai- 
mala, fifteen miles from Kandy, was, some lime ago, confined in the 
jail for some crime that he had committed. While there, be received 
some tracts, which he read carefully. On the cxpiiation of his impri¬ 
sonment, he went to our catechists and Uiissionaiy, in Kandy, with 
whom he had at various times long conversations on Christianity. A 
copy of the scriptures was given him, which he read with attention, 
and through God’s blessing, he became a convert to Christianity, and 
was eventually baptized by the name of Abraham ; a name chosen by 
himself, from having read the history of that patriarch, in Genesis. 
Ilis eldest son, a lad about fourteen, was baptized at tlic same time, by 
the name of Isaac ; and his wife is now receiving instruction in religion, 
and is by and by to be baptized by the name of Sarah. Hu has evinced 
his sincerity, in several ways, since his baptism. AH his native books, 
out of which he had learnt the art of conjuring, he brought to the mis¬ 
sionary, and requested him to burn them. The value of them is about 
eight or nine pounds. He attends the mission church at Kandy ; 
coming on the Saturday evening, and returning to his village on the 
Monday morning; and this he has continued to do for the last six 
months. His neighbours say of him, to the catechist, * Since he 
became of your religion he has left oiF all his had ways, and now does 
nobody any harm ; but, before, he was a conjuror, and a very bad man.* 
I went with the catechist to this man’s house, to-day. It is in a small 
village, romantically situated among the mountains. No Englishman 
was ever in the village before. From the rest-house, at the head of tho 
Kadugannaua Pass, where we remained all night, we proceeded two 
miles over high bills, covered with long grass, and full of land-leeches, 
which are very troublesome ; and across several sets of paddy-fields, 
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which, running up between the mountains, and being distributed in 
terraces, at this season of the year, when the paddy is just coming into 
ear, have a very beautiful appearance. We arrived at the village about 
nine o’clock, and first visited every house in it, to invite the people to 
attend at Abraham’s house. They were all very wild and uncouth in 
their manner and appearance, and at first hardly seemed to know 
whether we were friends or foes. After a while, they assembled to the 
number of forty, and sat down in a small court, where I preached to 
them. They paid the utmost attention to all I said, and some asked 
questions while I was speaking. After the sermon we distributed 
tracts among such as were able to read. As soon as they all returned 
to their homes, we collected the whole family of Abraham, his wife and 
seven children, and I read and made a few remarks on the eighteenth 
chapter of Genesis; and, after this, prayed with them. His wife, like 
all the females in the Kandian country, has never been taught anything 
in her life, and therefore may be supposed to be very slow in learning a 
religion where everything is new to her, and where slie has no other 
teacher than her husband, wlio is himself but a learner. The man 
reads the scriptures, and has family prayer night and morning, and 
occasionally in the middle of the day. In seeing this village, situated, 
as it is, in the midst of the mountains, and accessible only by a foot¬ 
path through the jungle and across paddy-fields—a village in which a 
Christian minister had never before shewn himself, before myself—it is 
to me a wonderful thing that this family should have been selected, as 
I think it is, by the providence of God, to be the persons who should 
receive his truth, profess the religion of his blessed son, and maintain a 
character which, since the father and the eldest son became Christians, 
no one, even among his neighbours, some of whom are very ready to 
catch at anything that has the appearance of wrong, can say a word 
against. They are, at this time, suffering from the injustice of the 
husband’s younger brother, who is wishing to deprive them of some of 
their property, hacause they have left their former religion. When their 
neighbours come to their house to make collections for the Budhist 
priests, or the temples, they always refuse to contribute, for which they 
suffer much abuse. Hitherto, as far as I can learn, all the members 
are consistent in their profession. 

“ October the Seventh, Sunday.—This morning, I went early to the 
jail of Kandy, where I read a few of the prayers, and preached to about 
thirty prisoners. They all behaved pretty well, and requested me to 
come again. I could not but mark the strong feeling that there is, 
even among the inmates of a jail, against the despised Rodiyas, A 
prisoner of this class was standing at the door of his room, at a distance 
from the place where the rest of the prisoners were assembled ; and as 
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1 knew not what caste he belonged to, 1 called liim to conic and join 
the rest of the prisoners in the worship of God- They immediately told 
me, if that man came into the room where they were, they must all 
leave, as they could not stay in the same place with him.” 

“ October the Seventeenth.—I was exceedingly sorry to hear, to • 
day, that the persecution raised against Abraham, by his brother, had 
increased so much of late, that, a day or two ago, he took a gun and 
deliberately snapped it at him. Happily it did not go off. The poor 
man is in great distress, and docs not know what to do. tlis relations 
do him all the injury they can, because he has forsaken his religion; 
they cut and wound his cattle, break down his fences, and injure his 
property all they can, and insultingly ask him, ‘ What is the use of 
having such a brother as you arc? As you have left us, and your 
former religion, what brotherhood is there between us now V The man 
continues as yet firm in his adherence to Christianity ; he is as desirous 
as ever that liis wife should be baptised, and his little children, and 
that he should be married in a Christian manner. Ilis brother has been 
been bound, by the magistrate, five limes, to keep the peace towards 
him, but all to no purpose.” 

** A few days after this, when I was leaving Kandy, to return to 
my own station, I met Abraham on the road ; he was still in great dis¬ 
tress, on account of his brother’s cruellies towards him.” 

These gleanings from the journal of a single missionary, during his 
mission in Ceylon, are sufficient to shew the more liberal policy^of the 
Crown than that pursued in the Company’s jail at Madura ; they also 
prove the very beneficial results flowing from these Christian exertions 
in behalf of prisoners and captives. Again we press upon our readers 
the subject of jail discipline and jail reform all over India. 
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CASE OF MR. HOLLIS, (LATE LIEUT. MADRAS ARMY.) 

{To the Editor of the British Friend of India Magazine*') 

Sir,—I have perused in your Number for this month, an article rela- 
tive to my appeal to the Proprietors of India Stock, which appeared in 
the Times of Jan. 22. As the subject would, perhaps, have been more 
fully understood by your readers, had the appeal itself been inserted in 
your notice of it, I shall feel obliged by your publishing it in your 
next number. I herewith send you a copy—and am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

Wm. HOLLIS. 

Old Brompton, Feb. 22, 1844. 


TO THE rROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 


Whereas, in the month of June, 1840, Lieut. William Hollis, of the 36th 
Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, was brought to a Court-Martial at 
Bombay, and sentenced “ to be dismissed the Service,’* which Court-Martial 
Was “ holden by virtue of a Warrant from llis Excellency Licut.-General 
Sir Thomas McMahon, Bart., K.C.13., Commander-in-Chief,” and whereas 
the said “ Warrant” was illegal:— 

Extract from a letter, dated “Bombay, Aug. 18, 1840.*' 

“ In your case, Sir Thomas McMahon appointed a Court-Martial for the 
trial of an officer of the Madras Presidency, in which he is not employed. 
and, consequently, unless the words just quoted* have no meaning, he ex¬ 
ceeded the power vested in him by convening a Court-Martial for the trial of 
an officer who was not “ q/*, or belonging the Presidency of which he 
was Commander-in-Chief. 

“ Youns faithfully, 

“VANS KENNEDYt” 

** To Wm. Hn]]ls, Etsf)., Fort Goorjrc BarrHcVis, Bnmbay.” 


And whereas the said Court-Martial arose out of a long course of oppres¬ 
sion and 'gnominious treatment on board ship, as certiiicd in the following 
declarations* 


“ 39, Dorset Stli Feb., 1841. 

“ Having since the leltci T wrote to Mr, Hollin, at Bociihay, in August 
last, ^inng my testimonial of liis conduct and character from my know- 
{<•(!««*,? f.r 5, (j, ...H civon huth'T 'iMuntion to his case, 

'D • p i .. .,i: ■ ^ ^ } * > ’ : • >..h,.-d .F 

‘ ' s: ^ • “’’v f-, ... ‘ * «•’ 5 « a '.'d \ 

.r-d tlu* -t o’ ^ ’ 

known hm.i. ;)> t ’ o > I:*** 


I « I s. 


‘i’ ) 


If •' 




Uu, irequeiil pruvocations,—aii oi inoai {ogtiuci, (UiprcLetieiiteU lu 


• Act 4, Geo. IV., cap. 81, sect. 30. 

t Major General Kennedy was for many years Advocate General at Bombay. 
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any one in the situation of an officer in the ariny—to which he was so long 
subject, could have stirred him up to that violence of language for which he 
was afterwards brought to a Court-Martial. 

(feigned) “F. W. WILSON, iMajor-Gen..** 

** With respect to the occurrence for which Mr. Hollis was dismissed, it 
was no doubt a very serious violation of military discipline ; but at the same 
time 1 never heard of an officer being subjected to such oppression and such 
a system of irritation, purposi'ly kept up, apparently, by a Comminding 
Officer* and others under his influence, so calculated as in the case of Mr. 
Hollis to drive a man to commit himseif.f*' 

And whereas Mr- Hollis has found all his endeavours to obtain redress of 
no avail, he now very respectfully submits his case to the consideration of the 
Proprietors ; in the earnest hope that these proceedings, being fraught with 
the most ruinous consequences to himself and family, unauthorized by law, 
** unprecedented to any one in the situation of an officer in the army,”—and, 
therefore, deeply alfecting the honour and welfare of the Service at large- 
may be brought under discussion at their next (jieneral Quarterly Meeting at 
the India House. 

Wm. HOLLIS. 

>, Suii^cx Tumce, O'd Rrompton, Jaiu 22,1811. 

[Query, What step^ can be taken (or can any) in this counfryt in the 
event of a Commander-in-Ohlef at either of tiio Prcsiden<jios in India ordering 
a Court-Martial under a Warrant which he had no legal right to issue? Since 
a Commander-in-Chicf is appointed by authorities in England, and not in 
India, it might naturally be supposed that those authorities would promptly 
check any excess of the power vested in him by Act of Parliament *— 
Ed. B. F. I. Mag.] 

* Captain Robert Mignan, or Mignon, (he spells his name both way.s) Bombay 
Army. 

f Letter from Iklajor General Wilson, C.B., to tho Bight lion, the President of 
the India Board, dated April 1841. 
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THE ADJOURNED GENERAL COURT. 

Ash Wednesday was the day it pleased the executive to fix upon, in 
adjourning the Company twenty-six days in their debate upon the 
invasion, dethronement and imprisonment of the Ameers of Scinde. 
Certainly the day was not chosen for the convenience of the hundred 
or two clerical proprietors. 

Eleven o’clock was the hour advertised ; but the Proprietors, as usual, 
satdown on their rude wooden benches, muffled up, in their cold places, 
tamely awaiting the hour of noon, when their lords entered and seated 
themselves comfortably round the fire, in chairs at their desks, with 
pens, ink, and paper, &c., duly provided for them. Without conde¬ 
scending to notice the commonality, they placed their own chairman in the 
chair of the General Court, supported by Captain Sheppard, his deputy, 
and by deputy Lieutenant Melville, his secretary. There, in No Man’s 
Land, Mr, Ellice sat himself down and commenced, as usual, to write 
bis fifty business letters at the cost of India, both in time and in money. 

At his cutchcry in Negapatam, Mr. Cotton had it all his own way ; 
his will was the law for the province of Tanjorc—nobody could dis¬ 
pute or disobey it. The Kittle compelled every native to acquiesce in it, 
and the frown of the Collector was suflicicntly ruinous to the European, 
as his own assistants Roberts and Sinclair can testify. Thus educated 
in wilfulness, it is surprising to see the Company set forth Mr. Cotton 
as the Chairman of the General Court. He must naturally abhor pub¬ 
licity and hate responsibility, the Press too must be very offensive to 
every nabob. Mr. Cotton opened the Court by trying to persuade 
them that they had never yet had before them the Resolutions moved 
by Mr. Sullivan and seconded by Captain Eastwick, on the 26th of 
January ; which subject, after a debate of five hours, was adjourned to 
this day, Ash Wednesday ! !! A more palpable imposture was never 
attempted to be practised upon any body of men. It was equivalent 
to trying to persuade them that they^were not then met in the India 
House; under some such plea as that it is now really the Queen’s 
House—not the Company’s Warehouse. 

The General Court is the tamest of all Courts, and well it may be 
80 , seeing that it is frequented chiefiy by the retainers of the House 
List, candidates, committee-men, and other household troops ; and that 
even the most independant proprietors are dependent upon the Directors 
for appointments, dinners, franks, and other favours. However, this 
attempt, thus publicly again to stultify the General Court was too 
barefaced to be submitted to, and it stung even this corrupt constitu¬ 
ency. Mr. Sullivan protested against the Chairman’s assertion, with 
great spirit and ability, and again exhibited his immeasurable superi- 
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ority to Mr. Cotton, in every respect. Mr. Cotton has all the authority 
of his office, all the weight of his colleagues, all the learning of his 
council, and all the cunning of his secretary,—but be is a feather on 
the breath of Mr, Sullivan, for he is trusting to false ways ; whereas^ 
Mr. Sullivan is placing his feet upon the rock of truth and of justice. 
If he would give himself to the task, he could hurl Mr. Cotton from his 
scat and turn half the Directors out of their office ; but the public has 
no right to impose upon this able officer a task which it is the duty of 
the entire nation to join in performing, heart and hand .as one man : 
his ability rather demands that after the nation has done {licit duty in 
this matter, they should honour him with their confidence. 

But it is the Ameers that are before the public—not the Company 
that is on trial. Wo are not behind the scenes ; the Court of Directors 
have no gallery or reporter’s box—we know of no key-hole or crevice 
in their well guarded door ; but still we look round on the little birds 
and listen to their chirpings ; we gather up the sweepings of the Court¬ 
room and try to spell out thoir fragments; and the blanks we fill up 
with surmises of our own imaginings. From these data we propound 
as truisms a few facts as a key to the Company’s present policy with 
regard to Scinde. Old Ironsides found Lord Ellenborough a very dan¬ 
gerous colleague in Cannon Row; he, therefore, gave him India as a 
field for his wild sports, especially as that empire was in so bad a state that 
nobody could make it worse. The gates, and all that, the old general 
laughed at, rather than have his friend near him; and now, in the face 
of his ow'n most solemn proclamation, Lord Ellenborough has seized 
Scinde. What can the Duke do ? Ilis Governor-General has acquired 
more wealth—that is, more power—and he is more dangerous than 
ever. He cannot recal him; for to do so would he to ruin the cause of 
aristocracy; it would inundate the country with cheap corn, and a free 
trade would fill the bellies of the starving people. 

But, as in the cases of the Earl of Arracan, and the Earl of Auckland, 
the Company have again caught ^ Tartar. Like Arracan and AfFgha- 
nistan, Scinde is a losing acquisition ; the Company wishes to re¬ 
linquish Scinde ; but to relin(;uish Scinde is to recall the Earl of 
Scinde. The Company cares nothing about his stay or his recall; all 
they care about is the Tribute. Scinde cannot be made to yield 
Tribute; it absorbs the crop of Bengal, therefore it must be relinquished. 
The Company is as ready as ever to be made the Duke’s cat’s-paw, as 
long as there is any prospect of profit; but, as soon as the hope of gain 
ceases, the puss inew^s most wofully and calls for the commiseration of 
the humane and charitably disposed public; a good imitation of the irresis¬ 
tibly plaintive cry of a new-born innocent babe. And this is the case at 
the present moment. In Scinde, the Company beholds a drain that 
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will engulf the Ganges tribute, and thus more than counterbalance 
the increase of patronage occasioned by the climate, it therefore 
is shocked at the invasion of Scinde, and hastens to liberate the Ameers 
and restore them to their Thrones. Chairman, directors, commit- 
tee-men, and the vulgar herd of proprietors view with each other in 
virtuous indignation in denouncing the foul crime,—crime because 
loss: for, in the great book of India, there is no foul page on the right, 
that marked Cr. is all fair ; even though it records invasion, dethrone¬ 
ment, imprisonment, torture, and murder. 

Having premised thus much, our report of the day's proceedings will 
be very brief. Mr. Weeding was in possession of the court. At one 
o'clock he was reminded that his hour was out—“ time ” was the cry; 
but, as was feared, he still went on reading letter after letter out of 
the old blue book. By 2 o'clock he had made such a mess that, taunt¬ 
ingly, he was cheered onwards; he replied, Yes ! I will go on, and 
then I will be happy to hear youhut Mr. Gordon replied, “ I am 
not qualilied.” At 3 o’clock this most miserable of all miserable exhi¬ 
bitions concluded, most successfully, for the thin court was all but emp¬ 
tied ; a dozen, but not twenty, projjrietors remained. All sorts of non¬ 
sense was read with all sorts of ill effect. Centuries hack were raked up; 
commerce was apostrophized to the point of absurdity ; Ellciiborough 
and Pollock and other great men were belauded, so as to render all 
their names ridiculous ; and thus Mr. Weeding wasted three hours of 
Holt Mackenzie and other such men, in February, in th«it cold and 
comfortless court-room. It is unparliamentary to impute motives, but 
we cannot concede to this mercenary corporation, all the privileges of a 
Parliament. Habit, bad-taste, garrulity, vanity, self-seeking, the ga¬ 
zette, seemed to be the minor motives; but, as usual, Mr. Weeding 
was the pioneer of the executive, set to clear the court of proprietors; 
for it is not every old Indian who can sit there many hours in discom¬ 
fort, and not every London agent, barrister, and statesman, who can 
afford to waste time in sitting under such an orator or reader. Then 
what a good thing it would be if an Ellciiborough or a Pottinger, 
were to risk a lac of rupees or dollars, by remitting it home through 
the house of Thomas Weeding and Co.; such a windfall might en¬ 
able him to move to a square further westward. Another master 
stroke evidently was an electioneering trick; comparing the letter of 
Eastwick, the resident, with the speech of Eastwick the can¬ 
didate ; that is quite fair; but does not Mr. Weeding inhabit a glass 
house ? His speeches would fill a volume ; and if it were worth while 
for any one to read them, we believe, there would be found many gross 
discrepancies. But, in the good old times, the golden days of mono- 
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poly, pursers were allowed to receive sixteen, and to dispense but 
twelve ounces to tlie pound. 

Mr. Weeding was evidently doing the bidding of the chairman, or 
rather of his prompter. The Court of Directors arc at issue with the 
Government, but they know their subordinate station, and dare not 
rebel openly ; then again, they permit the proprietors to aid them a 
little by making a demonstration, now and then ; but they are even 
more afraid of the half of the proprietors than of the opposition of the 
Crown. They know that the proprietors are anxious to be called upon 
as an auxiliary ; but any such subsidiary treaty virtually surrenders to 
the proprietors the ancient independence still enjoyed by the Court of 
Directors. 

Messrs. Lewis, Marriot, Clarke, Gaselee, Thompson, &c., spoke like 
angels; they descanted upon religion, justice, humanity, and every 
other virtue, most ably and powerfully ; it was a perfect treat to hear 
them, one and all, without exception the onl^ drawback was the brevity 
of each, in consequence of the time of the court having been so cruelly 
and wantonly wasted by Mr. Weeding. But when will they he per¬ 
mitted to meet thus to deplore the acquisition of a country that proves 
profitable ? 

These powerful appeals compelled the directors to break that dogged 
silence they maintain on India aflairs every where, even in the House 
of Commons. The chairman said that the Court of Directors had pro¬ 
tested against the doings in Scinde six months ago. Mr. Astell said 
he sat in the House of Commons not as a reprcsenlati\e of the Com¬ 
pany; though it has long been his opinion that the Company ought 
to be represented in Parliament !!! Members for Leadenhall would he 
worse than the tw^o Alexanders, directors, who represented Old S:irum. 

Mr. Tucker has more pluck than all the rest of his colleagues; in 
fact, he has more knowledge and experience, and better knows his 
business,—though wx doubt if he can box the compass, or keep the 
lock step, lialf as well as many a professional director. We believe he is 
the only director wi»o invariably refuses to impose u|)()ii the proprie¬ 
tary, those of his colleagues who arc out by rotation. Nevertheless, wo 
owe him a grodge for saving the Company from Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
hand; and we impute to him the erinie of resisting Mr. Grant’s original 
clauses abolishing slavery. StiJl we like to meet manliness in an op¬ 
ponent especially in the direction of the India Company, where it is so very 
rare. Again, in vain, Mr. Tucker put it in the power of the General 
Court to call for his recorded opinion of Scinde affairs. He said that if 
any thing could strengthen him in his view, it must be that the ingenious 
Mr. Weeding had striven for three hours to vindicate what had been 
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done, but after all the amount of his speech was absolutely nothin^. 
It was now dusk; the table under the skylight was unoccupied, but 
the reporters were obliged to do as best they could between the speaker,. 
and the windows, 

Mr. Hailey, also, spoke from behind the bar. The cuckoo cry is 
confidence in the executive ; a very powerful appeal from a body of 
men, who, this very year, appoint above three hundred young lads 
to lucrative offices in India for life. 

Mr. Sullivan’s reply was necessarily brief, but very able. His remark 
on slavery alarms us ; we see the cloven foot in it, treading upon suf¬ 
fering humanity, by recognizing property in mankind. 

We cannot couclud e tills brief notice of a most important debate 
without protesting most solemnly to heaven and earth against the very 
abominable tone of Mr. Weeding’s speech as far as regards the Ameers, 
and espcciall)^ Meer Roostum Khan, aged 85 ; even his great age lie 
mocked and reviled. A more cold-blooded cruel attack on an aged 
prisoner we never met with ; it disgraces the period in which we live. It 
will necessarily be translated into every language of Western India, 
and it will teach prince and peasant what mercy he has to expect at the 
hands of the Company. At 5 o’clock, the Court adjourned, without 
dividing upon the resolutions. Thus the matter is ended. It is all a 
mere squib let off by the Court of Directors to abuse Sir Robeit Peel, 
and to singe the Duke’s whiskers. 11 is CJrace cajoles tlicm, but drills 
them as rigidly as any other awkward squad :—he jirofesscs to have 
eaten the Company’s salt—black and bitter is the dose; but he rightly 
placed their commerce in abeyance. O’C/onnell’s Irish honesty has not 
been schooled in the Company’s Indian diplomacy. 
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Outline of the Operations of the British Troopr in Soinoe ano Aff- 

UIIANISTAN, BETWIXT Nov, 1838 ANO Nov. I84l. By OEOIKiE lIuihT, L.L.1>, 

Times Offico, Bombay. 

The contents of this work were, for the nio'*t part, originally written for 
the Borrtbay Tiwea aud Monthly Ihnex newspapers; the latter, fiir which it 
was prineipally intended, being published on tlie morning of the despatch of 
the Overland Mail, and having mneh the greater part of its circulation, we 
believe, in this country. \'tinous ralitaldo narrafivrs, giving accounts of the 
campaign of w<Te puhlislied in the year 1840, and form, in a great 

measure, the substance of a coiisidcndile portion of tiie present v^>luale. The 
writers of these, of course, treat, after their own fashion, of the events of 
which they were either witnesses or sharers. Pr. Kennedy, for instance, con¬ 
fines himself to an account of the march of the Bombay column, which at 
first, for three rnontln, pursued a difiorent route from the Bengal |Kjrtion (»f 
the army ; until, reaching the mouth of the Bolan Pass, it afic’-wards fol¬ 
lowed the track of the loading column, although ten marches in its rear, 
until the whole assembled hi Candahar on the 4th May where the elements 
of the grand army were, for llio fir^t lime, luiiled, Tlie march between this 
and Cahool furnishes common ground, whicli ha> been trav<Tsed by all the 
writers who describe the (*|)Rrfili«>ns <ij 8ir.lohn Keane Dr. Kennedy retires 
with the Jhmibay force by the new route over the I'oba mountains, to the 
southward of that whi^di had been previously traversed, and brings the reader 
hack through Sukkur with the last rr.igmciit of the force. Major Outram’s 
“ Uough Motes” are Ciuirely confined to wlwil li<* hi;nself diil or saw ; he 
gives us his adventures at starting iti Ciitch in (pn*Kt of camels—the gallant, 
dangerous, ihuiigli unsuccessful pursuit of Post Maliomed,—the indcjiondent 
operations auiuiigst the (ihilzies, and the advance tin, and capture of, Kliolat 
Majors Hough and Havelock chiefly confine llieuj'ielvcs to tl'c details of the 
proceedings of the Bengal tn»op8—the w»>rk of tlie former officer being rahia- 
ble as a body of statistics and hook of reference, but sc.irccly <*lairiiing the 
character of a histv«ry or narrative. Of the first campaign, nu general account 
has hitherto been found comjiriscd in any single work ; and the reader who 
desires to make himself acquainted with the operations of 183.^1, must not 
only study ivitli care those just alluded to, but must peruse, besides, many 
elaborate and tedious official [lapers, before he can have any thing like a dis¬ 
tinct conception of the subject 'Pile Second Cliapter of the volume before 
us is an attempt to callucate the facts, and condense the matter, furnished by 
the books just named and otlicial papers referred to, as well as that contained 
in the newspapers and letters of the time, and so for the first time to supply, in 
the shape of uninterrupted narrative, a general view of the whole operations 
of the original campaign. 

In the completion of the revival and correction of proofs, Dr, Buisthas 
been peculiarly fortunate, in from time to time obtaining the service of several 
staff officers, as well of the (iucen’s as Company's service, all of whom had 
been engaged in one or more of the several campaigns under review, hence 
the accuracy of the narrative may be surely and strictly de|>emled on. An¬ 
other advantage possessed by this work is the absence it evidences of selfish 
motive or personal bias; the author warmly and fearlessly assails alike the 
foreign policy of Lord Ellenborough and Lord Auckland. In proof of this 
impartialily, we shall extract the following passage, containing some very 
just remarks on the earlier portions of our Aflghau warfare. 

Thus closed the first Afighaii campuigu ; and as the pcfople at lioine appeared to 
have believed, cuuciuded all arrangements exactly as had been desiderated, bring- 
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ing round a period of universal peace. The war expenditure of these fifteen 
months seems, as near as can bo guessed, to have amounted to nine milliohs 
sterling. Our loss of men, including cump-followors, apponrs altogether to have 
been under 300,—the principal part of the deaths having been occasioned by we- 
datory attacks on our line of march. About 33,000 Government camels liad 
perished on the march, occasioning a loss of £140,518 in this item alone—this 
includes about 40(I0 private camels, the value of which amounted to nearly 
£30,000 , besides the loss to Government just stated. The total loss of property 
iucurred by individual members of the services is estimated at nearly £70,0o0 
in the course of fourteen months, and which fell to be paid for by the officers of 
the force. Upper India was drained to supply this amount of carriage ; and we 
never, till the conclusion of the war, could commatid sufficient means of truns- 

J iort for our stores. The enemy had, ns already stated, lost about 300 men be- 
bro wo reached Cundahar, and loOO at the storm of Ghuzuio. We find no return 
of their casualties cither on our advance to Cabuol, or our retirement through 
tile Khyber Pass, or during Majiir Oulram’s operations against the Ghilzies, where 
their loss must have been scv(‘re. We are satisfied that to set them down at 500 
will be under the mark : 5o0 more at Kelut, bringing up the casualties on their 
side during the campaign to ahouL 

But tliough the flglilbig was cU»sfd, the most momentous and cosily portion of 
our connection with Affglnnistiin was «>nly jiist begun. The Shah’s contingent 
was already about 10,(100 btroiig ; it wis, wiiuiii six months,' raised to 13,000; it 
was ofKcored and paid t)y iis, nnd was cliiefiv' composed of siiVijccts of the British 
Covernniont. Tl.c fost of this, lulling on our treasury, amounted in 1841 to very 
nearly half a million sttading. 

Of the Seikli force of 5000 men wliicli had ascended the Khyber Puss 
with CohinelWade, a single regiment alone returned with him. The rest re¬ 
mained at Cal»ool. But the aid of 2o,000 foreign soldiers, even with the fear of 
British power, was found ina.de(|uale to assure the Shah of the loyalty or sub¬ 
mission of bis subjects. Wc havi} traced to tlie confines of India the Bengal and 
Bombay coliiinris on their retireinenl ; bijt these were the mere skeletons of the 
forces which, under the same iiam(% had ascended the Bolnii Pass. The whole of 
the Bengal division of infantry, the 2nd Bengal light cavalry, and No. 6 light field 
battijry, were ord<Ted to remain in Atfgha,nistan ;—the cltiuds which began to 
threaten on the N.W. just as ive wove preparing to leave, induced the C^»mlnander- 
in-Ciiief to comply with the request of the Knvoy and Minister, that another 
brigade might Ik* left behind beyond what had been originally contemplated. 

In detail, the arrangements of the force stood thus: II. M.*s 13th, and the 
35th N. I., w'itli three guns, were stAtitnied in the Bala Ilissar, Ca!io<d ; together 
with the Shah’s 1st cavalry, with some of Ids artillery. This force, nmouiiiing to 
2,0fi0 men, were to l>e commanded by Lieut.-Coloiud 1 )onide. ’J'lu* 48th N.I., the 4tli 
brigade, a detachment of sappers and minors, and 2d caialry, with a ressalah of 
Skinner’s horse, and three guns, were to be cantoned at Jellalabad ; wliere the King 
atid Envoy, according to the former luxurious custom of the l)ooranue<} Sovereigns, 
proposed to spend the winter. If the Shah was slow in taking on hims(*lf the 
tails of King-craft, he was resolved that ho should postpone the enjoyment of none 
of tlie luxuries of royally for the sake of the tran(|uiili 2 Htion of his kingdom. The 
Gliuznio gsvrriseii was to be placed under charge* of Mnjor (now Colonel) McLanm, 
and to consistiif the IGlh N. I., a ressals)h of 'd>inner’s horse, and such details of 
the Siiah’s contingent as eould be made avnilable. The 42d and 43d N. I, with 
heavy artillery and IcmmI horse, with details of the Shah’s troops, were to be sta¬ 
tioned at Candahiir. Tiu; Sliah’s infantry' mustered in all about 4000, his regular 
cavalry about 2000. Subsequent, to the arrival at Cwbool, garrihoii-arlillery had been 
formed, with a mountain-train of 12 3-prs, The AfFglnin and Kohistan levies, raised 
on our arrival. am<niTUed to about 4000, and the wlnde contingent to about 13,000 
men. Including the British foree, which consisted of II. M.’s 13th, 1st B<mgal 
European re^^rnent, 2d light cavalry, and the 2d, 16tb, 35th, 37th, 42d, 43d, and 
48th N, 1. with details of Artillery, there was, by the beginning of 1840, an orga¬ 
nised force in Atfghanistan of 20,000 men ; with from 70 to 80 guns. But the 
most formidable-looking and uulookcd for source of outlay was the salaries of 
thirty-two political agents who were dispersed over the country to see after its 
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iiitcrosts : and wIjo received amonp^st them a revenue of £50,000 a year. Wo 
siiall speedily see tliat liberal as was the scale of expenditure at starting, 
before six montlis hud elapsed, it was found nwessary to have it vastly increased; 
and ihe regular Indian iinny wldcli, when h*ft behind in October 18:19. amounted to 
about 8000, was \viLliin the next twelve months more tliun doubled in its strength. 
At the outbreak of the insurrection in November IS-I I, we had upwards of 14,000 
men, bcsttleit Kic ('oHiin^cnt, in the Shah's dominions I 

Uow long sueh a state of matters as this wa? proposed lo be continued, docs not 
appear : if we might judge iro.u the solidity and extent of the political edifice wo 
should inftir ihtilit was expected to be occupied by Dritish tenants for a considerable 
period of ytiars. The expeii.se of tlie l3,t)00 men added to the Indian army before 
the war began, necessary ttj iuuIk' up fiir the troops dispntchtMl and detained beyond 
the Indus, ainosuited to above X‘ii00,0 *0—the cost of the maintenance of the extra 


field force alone exeeeding a million ami a quarter annually, besides all commissariat, 
civil, and diploniatie charges. Thu* serviecN of the jioUtieal agencies and the army 
called the Sliah’s contingent, must, el all events, have heo:t expected to be required 
fora long lapse of time. Vet thu net cost of these, U'* w<‘ have seen, amounted to 
£550,000 a-year j whereas the total revenne.s of ilie kingdom screwed up to their 
highest pitch, could mwer be rai.sed, during the three lollowing years, to more than 
a‘)O,(M)0 ; and were never (‘siimalcd higher ihau £300,000. With a country so 
biuiated,—without sta-coast or n i vigubie rivets,—mineral produce or manufacturing 
industry, or any single capibLliiy (jr means of piuvhasc,—it seems diificult to di¬ 
vine W’lnit could possibly be contemplated by further ticcupation. The fears of 
liussia ami Persia ha I pri>ved ti droain ;—tht* «»i4»go of llt.'>rat w’as raised before 
our troops left their eantonmeuts in llindostan ;—a[)preln*nsions of disafiectiou in 
India had been dispelled, and tlie R:ijah of 8altarah, and Nawaub of Kurnool, from 
whose Portuguese allies and hidden cannon so much wtis apprehended, liad been 
redneod to tlie condition'd'state prisoners with as iitth* trouble as a bankrupt is 
brought to gaol;—ltunj(‘et Singh, one of the most important parties tt) the tripar¬ 
tite treaty, was on his dcat)i-bed when it. was signed, and in ashes before we h*ft 
Cunduhar ; the Shah Soojab w'as in years ahovc^ GO, in constitution at least ten 
years older from the life he had led,—and his sons, from the atrocious dissolute¬ 
ness of their eharaet(*rs, wuuu* w'orthless or scandalous as allies to any nation : yet 
with all the parties for or }jgairist,or with whom tin* treaty had been contracted, thus 
vanishing from tin* scone; preparations were being made on a scale of such muguL- 
tude as il‘ the drama had been dcstiiu'd for p(‘rpeLuity p. 13S. 


Lectures on the Conversion of the Jews. 

AV. Aylott, 128, Chaiiucry Lane. 

Tn the history of the Ilt'lirews, during the brief but eventful period in which, 
by the special infervenlion of the niajesty ofilie One ()mnip<itent, tliey founded 
tin niselvcs as a iiiiglity and a powerful nation ; and in the changeful and disas¬ 
trous incidents w hich, subsequently, so fatally and irremedially accelerating 
iheir fall, rendered their kingdom one scene oftotal and dread desolation, we 
discover the literal completion of ancient prophecy, and are furnished with Ihe 
most irrefragable evidence, iu order to the due establishment of the inspiration 
of the Holy writings. 

But in the contemplation of this terrible destruction of the Israelitish capi¬ 
tal, with its thousands and tens of thousands of inhabitants, and the consequent 
wide and perfect dispersion of the Jews throughout the entire of the kingdoms 
of the earth—a reproach, a proverb, a taunt, and even a curse in all places, 
whither they were driven—as exact and positive fulfilments of the sacred 
predictions respecting this singular and suffering people ^ we must by no 
means disregard the prospect of their restoration ; for, in truth, the signs of 
the times, and the auspicious change which, during the last half century has 
gi'adually but surely taken ])lace, with reforcnco to the Hebrews, in the opi¬ 
nions of most nations, encourage us to hope that the period is not far distant 
when the scattered and persecuted outcasts of Israel will be beedfully and 
parentally gathered into the one—the true—the Christian fold. 
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For many centuries past, tlic injustice of the enactments and ordinances 
issued against the Jews,—sorely oppressing them from the cradle to the 
grave—have excited amongst them, tlie worst and bitterest feelings against 
the respective governments under which they have been permitted to dwell, 
and cffeclually indisposed them to examine with the requisite and, indeed, 
indispensable fairness, the evidence by which the New Testament and the 
divinity of the Saviour’s mission are supported : persecution, in fact, has 
hitherto influenced them in precisely the same manner as history declares it 
to have influenced all other people; it has rendered them more ardently 
attaidied to their own ])eculiar and ancient faith, and more inveterately hos¬ 
tile to that of their cruel and rapacious oppressor. But their restoration to 
equal rights and j)rivileges, which, we are gratified to know, has already 
taken place in some countries, and is, step by step, being eflected in others, 
lias already had the ofl'ect of overcoming their fierce and, in some measure— 
remembering llieir lengibened and manifold grievances—excusable hostility; 
of softening their haivh ])ut natural prejudices; and of disposing them to 
award to the doctrines of Christianity, a more favourable hearing and 
attention. 

The most remarkable and interesting feature however, of our own time, is 
the increasing attention uhieh we find so widely hestowe<l upon the advance¬ 
ment of the spiritual interests of il'is jteoplo 'J’he Caleniierg Institution, 
estahlish(*d at Jlalle, in (reimany, by the late Professor Franke, to promote 
C’liristianity amongst tlic dews, has ]mbli>hed many iiilerfsting accounts of 
its labours in the year lHJ2, a soeiciy for the ^anie object was established 
at Berlin; a similar association has also been formed in Scotland, which has 
gained the countenance and Mi]»pnrt of tlio connln at large, whilst the Mo¬ 
ravian brclliren, who have ever distiiignishc'i themselves in every depart¬ 
ment of missionary labour, and whose iintiiing de\ole(lness to the great work 
of winning souls lias not jierhaps been surpas-ed since the age of the Apostles, 
liavG, for the space of iipw'ards of a eenluiy, been bunging their wisely 
directed efforts to bear on the advancement of the s}iiritual interests cf Israel. 
In England, Cliristians of every denoniinaiion, lading aside their distinctive 
peculiarities, have formed several societies for the same great and worthy 
purjiose, and amongst these, as prc-cmineni for its usefulness, amplitude of 
views and operations, and the talent and energy displayed by its leading 
members and coadjutors, must lie named The Jhttis/i ISonety for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Go.'peZ amotig (he Jews^ under the sanction of wbieh the present 
course of Lectures—designed to excite more general attention to the condi¬ 
tion and piosperts of the Jewish people—has now been jinblished. Lament¬ 
ing the apathy which characterized so many of the professing followers of the 
Redeemer, with respect to the circumstances of that ancient and inttresting 
race, and convinced that the subject of their conversion only required to be 
impartially and fully contemplated, in order to secure for it a deep interest 
in every Christian bosom, tbe Committee of tlic above most estimable asso¬ 
ciation commenced their operations in the Metro[>olis, by engaging ministers 
of diflerent denominations to deliver a series of discour^cs, in which it might 
be popularly advocated, and its claims warmly pressed home upon the con¬ 
sciences and feelings of the people of God. With these discourses, which 
were preached in the Spring of 1813, we are here supplied, and surely, never 
was a good cause more eflicientiy served, or the arguments in its favour mure 
earnestly and elotpiently urged than by the reverend authors whose writings 
compose the substance of the work now before us. The Lectures arc ten in 
number, and were severally delivered by Urs. Cox, Bennett, Henderson, 
Burder, Morrison, and Harris, Messrs. Stamp, Burns, Hamilton, and Archer ; 
—they arc all of extreme interest and value, and admirably eutinciulive of the 

* Christian Advocate, l83tL 
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various branches of the important subject on ^hich they treat; nevertheless, 
for purity of diction, for elevation of thought, for eloquence, in fact, of the 
very loftiest order, we unhesitatingly award the palm to the discourse of the 
last, mentioned gentleman. It refers to the dispersion of the Jews, and in the 
depiction of their sad and deplorable desolation, their sufferings and priva¬ 
tions, and the ceaseless and unmitigated persecution exercised towards them, 
throughout the known world, for upwards of fifteen centuries, abounds with 
the most noble and affecting passages. We reprint one or two portions, 
selecting those which appear to us, in their detached shape, most capable of 
aiding our readers to form a Just opinion as to the great merit of the entire 
Lecture. 

When, at no remote period, the cry for rescue rose from the shores of the TRgean, 
and rcnchetl our land, the qiiie.k ear of jxieLry caught the sound, and its genius in¬ 
voked the classic patriotism of Kumpe in helialf of (Ircec^c,—desolate, but lovely 
in its desolation. Imagination flew from the scenes of piracy and vassalage, and 
semi-barbarism, of oppression and ignorance and crime, to the land where Homer 
sang and Demosthenes thundered ; to Atiiens and its art and refinement; 'J'her- 
mopylai and its freedom ; the groves and their philosophy—their imaginative, 
pocitic superstition. Tin* illusion was deep, impressive, magical; and the thunder 
of Navarin was the reply of Kurope to the appeal of expiring liberty, the groans of 
the slaves, and the invocations of the shades of their ancestry. A.ssoeiations not 
less truly interesting, and inconceivably more enduring, cluster on the Jew. De¬ 
graded as the (iivek pirate he may have been, ho may be ; but anmnd him plays 
the twilight of a mon* brilliant day than ever dawned on the Acropolis. Jewisli 
poetry hnd its type in tlie minsirel monarch of Palestine. The eloquence of Isaiah, 
rapt in the rushing visions of future glory ; the genius of Ezekiel, scathing in its 
imp(^tuous fervour, as if with tlie ])ower of condensed lightning-gleams; the ima¬ 
gination of Jeremiah, now melting by ils moving plaintive tenderness, now start- 
ling by stern, but not less life-like, truthful portraitures ; the wise expanded legis¬ 
lation of Moses ;—the enlightened ardent philosophy of Paul, sublimely compre¬ 
hensive, yet beautifully practical ;—above all, the character of the ICazareiio, so 
perfectl 3 '^ uniciue* and sustained, culm, 3 'et sensitive; majestic, yet simple; divine, 
yet responding to every thr(»b, vibratiijg with every chord of the human heart:— 
these, for all were J ews, David, and David's T.(Ord, Moses, Isaiah, Ezekitd, Jeremiah, 
Paul, have thrown around the Jewish name imperishable intero.st; interest wliioh 
never can be exhausted, never doea}' till poetry and elo(|uenc(‘ lose their charms, 
philosophy its authority, freedom ils attraction, pure patriotism blendeil, sof!eTn»d 
with matchless benevolence llieir wild fascinations, and the plans of mercy, to whose 
illiifitratiou and advancement all were consecrated, their momentous ridations, their 
infinite grandeur. —p. 42. 

Further on we meet with anothei passage, as equally deserving of extraction 
as the one just quoted. 

Ages roll on, changing the hue and fishion of society. Time, in its continued 
ceaseless cycle, proceeds, and still leaves tin* Jew a proscribed exile. In Palestine 
every form of religion had boon pnictistsd with one exception, one fatal exception, 
its first and lovelie.st form ; the natives of every land there dwelt, with one 
exception,—one sad exception,—tlie children of its soil. From its walls and 
minarets had glistened the orescent of tlie Turk,—the lance of the Arab,— 
the crucifix of the Popedom. Still —excluding the bright gleam of Julian’s 
attempt,—and it was only a gleam, vivid but transient,—the Jew was exiled 
and durst not venture within the confines of his country, or if in more 
enlightened policy he rfirf, he rouM with safety, still more was he a stranger, living 
by sufferance among strangers, and subject to the insults and cruelty of the baao 
vassal of the Ottoman power. Truly did his own prophet say, “ The stranger that 
is within thee shall get up above thee very high, and thou shall come down very 
low.”—p. 49. 

The decree which exiled the Jews from their own land dispersed them over the 
earth. The world became their home,—so far as mere locality is concerned,—but 

* Wc wish a Saxon word had been hereemployed instead of this ugly, inexpres¬ 
sive Gallicism.—E d. 
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how different from the home they had loft! They w(To now universally scattered* 
and have continued so. On the coast of Malabar, and on the banks of the Ganges, 
—amid the shiverinfr deserts of Siberia, and among the spicy gales of Arabia,— 
amid the snows of Greenland, and in the very heart of Africa, have' Jews b(‘eu 
found ; the inhabitants of all countries, the posstssors^ the chiUhen of iioue» Go 
where you will, yfm meet the Jew. the man in whom you have stereotyped the 
feelings, the thoughts, the prejudices of those who lived centuries before.”—p. 50. 

It is indeed matter for high and sincere rejoicing to know that the gather¬ 
ing of the Jews into the f<»ld of Christ,** is now regarded as an event 
intimately connected with the brightest hopes of the Church, and the best 
and most gratifying anticipations of her true members. It is an event that 
will not only increase the evidence which we now pos^^ess for establishing the 
truth of Cliristianity but will likewise hasten the universal diffusion of our 
faith. When in every country, the Jews stand forth as living witnesses 
bearing the same unequivocal lest iniony ‘this is eternal life to know Thee, 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ;* may we not 
expect to see an influence exerted on the Heathen, Mahomedan and Infidel 
world, which may issue in the everlasting happiness of millions ? 

The Banished Lord ; a Tragedy.— Marion the Page ; a Play. 

C. Mitchell, Bed Lion Court. 

Wo do not think these works likely, very materially, to advance the cause 
of our decaying and sinking drama. Of the two, The Banished Lord is the 
more ambitious production, but bombast and vulgarity pervade it tliroughoiit; 
the inflated words and thoughts which the author and his partizans have 
doubtlessly and fondly mistaken for the fruits of imagination, are, we venture 
to assure him and them, for the most part merely common places attired in 
extravagant language. Is the following delectable soliloquy, for instance, to 
be considered the produce of a wild and powerful imagination P 

Oh I what it is, to rot upon the shore, 

And feel that we shall no more put to sea ;— 

To blaze with life, then sink into a cinder ! 

It tasks philosophy to hear it up. 

Yet there is comfort still; still round mo clings 
That glorious vestiture—patrician pride ! 

What noble consciousness—patrician pride ! 

The pride that sails full* winged in the eye of the world, 
porting upon the tempests of disdain. 

Tis like a lamp hung up in my decay, 

To feel the scorn that scouts the tram(d]cd earth, 

And tramps upon the groans of mean-born men. 

Who*8 this ? Galbraith ! These wretched merchant men ! 

As on the oppposition of dull clouds, 

The sun is fired with double radiancy,— 

Such difleronce feel I gazing on those clods 

That slime earth with contaminating clay. —p* 29. 

To the poetical elegance as well as justness of the expressions “ sink¬ 
ing into a cinder” and “sliming earth with clay,” we need not perhaps , 
direct attention; they must be apparent to the least observant of our readers. 

Here is another effort of our author's genius. 

The chase ! 

I could the ribs of Hercules impress. 

And crush the mountains with my flying heel. 

On some writing very similar to this, Moore remarks somewhere, . 

“ Now, what say you, gentlemen,—is’nt this prime ? 

Did you ever hear any thing half so s'lblime?” 
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Not we, certainly—except in the play, where the ears of honest Gradus 
are astonished by being told of ** refrigerated radii, which illume onr orb 
terrene.” But leaving the sublimity as an admitted fact, we will, with a 
view of displaying the extraordinary versatility of the writer, make a short 
extract from one of the lighter scenes with which, after the fashion of the 
elder dramatists, the more serious portions of the play are interspersed. 

Albert, But 1 ca’nt make myself smile Mr, Adam. 

Adam, But you can. Draw out your lips, shut your eyes, and shake your 
' head as if your teeth watered at a good thing;—look here, ^ir, {amites ) And os 
for a laugh—clench your teeth, draw a long-backed breath in through yo'nr lips ; 
and squirt it throuf^h your nose with a chuckle, as if about to choke on the super¬ 
abundance of a spicy wit,—thus! (Jlaaghs ,)— {Aside.) Oh, my wind! Old age 
requires the renovuiion of a dram, &c. &c. 

Of all failures, in dramatic productions, the exhibition of false wit, and 
above all, of false pathos, is the must disastrous; the author of The Banhhed 
Lord is then, indeed, a most unfortunate personage. 

The play of Marion^ although, In our opinion, totally unde fur dramatic 
representation, is much more to our liking than the tragedy we have just 
noticed; the author has shewn some tenderness an l command over the 
gentler feelings, and one or two of the scenes contain passages of considerable 
power. 

Personal Declension and Revival of Religion in the Sodl. By the Rt^v. 

Octavius Winslow. 2nd Edition. 

J. F. Shaw, Southampton Row. 

We quite agree with the amiable and learned author of this volume, as to 
the pressing and powerful necessity which has for a long season existed, for a 
work similar in construction and argument to the one now before us. The 
character and the tendencies of the age arc, in truth, not favourable to drop 
and mature reflection upon the hidden, spiritual life of the soul. Whirled 
along as the Church of Ood is, in her brilliant path of benevolent enterprise, 
—deeply engaged in concerting and in carrying out new and far-reaching 
plans of aggression upon the dominion of sin—and compelled in one hand to 
bold the spiritual sword in defence of the faith, which, with the other, she is 
up-building—but few energies are left, and but little time is afforded, for 
close, faithful, and frequent dealing with the personal and spiritual state of 
grace in the soul; which, in consequence of thus being overlooked and un¬ 
cultivated, may fall into a state of the deepest and most painful declension. 
The publication of Mr, Winslow’s volume therefore, a short time since, was 
doubtlessly most opportune, and received with much favour and thankfulness 
by all reflecting and well-disposed persons;—the recent appearance of a second 
edition is most gratifying, and, to us, a matter of much satisfaction, as we arc 
thus afforded an opportunity not only of expressing the high opinion we en¬ 
tertain of its merits, but also of urging its frequent and heedful perusal to the 
readers of the Briiisk Friend of India Magazine, 

The author’s design in the present work is “ to withdraw, for awhile, the 
mind from the consideration of the mere externals of Christianity, and to aid 
the believer in answering the solemn and searching inquiry—' what is the 
pr^nt spiritual state of my soul before God V ” and to exhort him ” to 
orget the Christian profession he sustains, the party badge he wears, and 
the distinctive name bj which he is known among men—^to turn aside for a 
brief hour from all religious duties, engamments. and excitement, and to look 
this q^uestion fully and fairly in the face.^ And with much pious earnestness 
and eloquence does Mr. Winslow enforce the performance of these all-import- 

JSrilish Friend India Mag, Vol. V. No. 26. 
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tant and responsible, but too often unheeded, duties. Employing the Bible 
as his sole guide and interpreter, there is not a page in his book which is 
barren of matter for serious and holy meditation. On Incipient Declension^ 
we meet with the following truthfully and impressively written passage. 

Essentially connected with the discovery and the confession; there must be the 
entire mortification and abandonment of the cause of the soul’s secret declension. 
Apart from this; there can be no true revival of the work of divine grace in the 
heart. The true spiritual mortification of in-dwelling sin, and the entire forsaking 
of the cause, whatever it is found to be, of the heart’s declension, constitute the 
true elements of a believer’s restoration to the joys of God's salvation. And 
when we speak of the mortification of sin, let not the nature of this sacrod work 
be misnnderatood. It has been in the case of many, why may it not in yours ? 
There may exist all the surface-marks of mortification, and still the heart re¬ 
main a stranger to the yvork. An awakening sermon, an alarming providence, or 
a startling truth, may for a moment arrest and agitate the backsliding soil. 
There may be an opening of the eye-lid, a convulsive movement of the spiritual 
frame, which, to a superficial observer, may wear the appesrance of areal return 
to consciousness, of a true waking up to new life and vigour the slumbering 
soul, and yet these may be but the transient and fitful impulses of a sickly and a 
drowsy spirit. The means of grace, too, may be returned to,—the secret decen- 
sion felt, deplored, and acknowledged; but the hidden cause remaining unmortified 
and unremoved, all appearance of recovery quickly and painfully subsides. It 
was but a transient, momentary shock, and all was still, the heavy eyelid but 
feebly opened, and closed again ; the “ goodness” that promised so fair, was but as 
the morning cloud and the early dew. And the reason is found in the fact that, 
there was no true mortification of sin. And so I may repair to a plant withering 
and drooping in my garden ; 1 may employ every external means fur its revival; I 
may loosen the earth about it, water, and place it in the warm sunbeam ; but if the 
while I hod not known that a worm was secretly feeding at the root, and in igno¬ 
rance of this, bad proceeded with my surface-work of restoration, what marvel, 
though the morning sunbeam, and the evening dew, and the loosened earth, had 
produced a momentary freshness and life, that yet my plant had ceased to exist, 
had withered and died? Thus may it be with a declining believcr.~p. 40. 

Directed to instruct and improve, to guide and to warm; this excellent 
work will certainly assume an important position amongst the pious, learned, 
and disinterested writings of the English clergy. 

Notes on Natural History, Ac. By Andrew Pritchard, M,R,L 

Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 

It is, wc believe, owing in a great measure to the persevering exertions of the 
talented author of the present work, that microscopic pursuits are now so 
universally and usefully followed, and that the microscope itself has at length 
attained the renown—so long and unjustly withheld—of being considered the 
most important instrument ever bestowed by art upon the investigation of 
nature. It now holds a high rank among philosophical implements, whilst the 
transcendent beauties of form, colour, and urgani/.ation which it reveals to us 
in the minute works of nature, render it subservient to the must delightful 
and instructive pursuits. 

Abundant evidence of the extraordinary revelations disclosed by this fascin¬ 
ating and wonder-working instrument, is supplied in Mr. Pritchard’s “Notes’^ 
now before us. These, we understand, are mainly selected from his book, 
published some time since, and entitled The Microscopic Cabinetf and are now 
published in a separate form, in order to accommodate those students who 
may not desire to peruse the part on Practical Optics contained in that work. 

'Ihc '‘Notes” consist of thirteen chapters devoted to the description of the 
aquatic larvae of injects, Crustacea, and animalcules ; the information given 
being more in the shape of popular outlines of their general characters— 
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chiefly collected fl'om the author's own observations—than in that of a scientific- 
display of terms, or a lengthened history, which many persons perhaps might 
be indisposed to follow. Mr. Pritchard writes with much ease and intelli¬ 
gibleness, and, as we have just mentioned, wisely avoiding that revelment in 
the unnecessary use of high sounding,**Be8quipedalian"word8, so evidently the 
enjoyment of the majority of writers on scientific sulyects, has produced an 
exceedingly interesting and attractive book. We annex a specimen of his 
pleasant mode of inculcating knowledge. 

The eyes of these creatures (the Libellula) are very prominent, both in the larva 
and final state ; and, from their size and curious structure, afford excellent objects, 
for microscopic examination. In the perfect insect they have been a fruitful ob¬ 
ject of study to naturalists. They are immoveably fixed on each side ot the head, 
and are compound, each consisting of numcrons distinct smaller ones. They are 
externally convex, and it has been observed by Latreille, that the eyes of insects in 
general are bv so much the more convex as the insect is more camassial.’ Under 
a low mariner the surface appears reticulated, which, on minute exami¬ 
nation, is found to arise &om hexagonal cells, each forming a separate eye. 
Leeuwenhoek states that ho has counted twelve thousand m one individual. 
The cornea consists of lenses possessing all the properties of those made of the 
usual transparent media, forming an image of bodies in the same manner, and 
capable of Leing employed as magnifiers. These interesting facts may be observed 
by placing any object under the eye of the insect, and viewing it in a microscope, 
when each of the minute lenses of the eye wilt form an inverted imu^o of th(} 
object employed. By separating one of these lenses, and forming an inverted 
telescope with it, using a magnifier of low power as an eye-glass, and the 
eye of the insect as the object-glass, and adjusting their distance, a distinct 
view of ofcgects at a moderate distance may be readily obtained. In this 
way, the focus of the eye may be found, as in the case of common lenses, 
if we know the exact power of the eye-glass ; for example, if this magnifier Ls the 
ono-twentieth of an inch, and on looking through this inverted telescope at the 
window bars, you find Qceefnni!: ^»ofk opev) that threi; of the squares of gla^s 
are exactly equal in length and breadth to one seen by the other vye at the same 
time without the telescope, the two images being brought apparently to overlap each 
other, the focal length of the eye under examination will be one third of the eye¬ 
glass, or one-sixtieth of an inch I regret that I have not measured the focal length 
of the eye we have been describing, but in the common housc-fiy (^Musca domes- 
tica) the lenses are each about the one-hundredth of an inch focus. In preparing 
the compound eyes of insects, it is requisite to soak them for some days in water, 
to render them supple, and then to wash out the black pulp (pigmeutum nigrum), 
with a camel’s hair pencil, when they may be mounted.—p. 33. 

As considerably enhancing its interest, we niust make most honourable 
mention of the engravings which accompany this work ; they are ten in num¬ 
ber, andffac-sioiiles uftlie original drawings made by Mr. Pritchard’s colleague 
in tiie Microscopic Cabinet-^ihe late Dr. Goring—are most exquisitely en¬ 
graved and coloured. 

Conversations in Arithsietic. By Mbs. Henry Ayres. 

Souter and Law, 131, Fleet Street 

The great defect in education, as to the manner in vrhich arithmetic has 
hitherto been taught, and under the hurtful influence of which the great 
majority of the present adult generation labours, consisted in the instruction 
being composed of rules and nothing else. Now a rule, as given in the 
books of arithmetic,—it has been happily said,—ought to be considered in no 
other liglit than the corks of which a young., swimmer is sometimes obliged 
to make use. There are some who never need such an aid ; others require 
it for a shorter or longer time; but in no case is the necessity contemplated 
of being always obliged to have recourse to artificial means of support. But 
dU most treatises on arithmetic, it would appear that the mere mechanism 
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there explained is looked upon as the be-all and the end-all" of the 
science; and no provision is made by which a student may learn to go 
alone. The consequence is, that he is never able to work any examples, 
except those given in the book, chosen as they are, almost universally, for 
the sole intent of illustrating, and on purpose to fall dxreclhj under, the rules. 
But the questions on which he may, most probably, in after-life alight, are 
in most cases under several rules, or at least require some exercise of thought 
to discover which ought lo be applied ; of this exertion, nevertheless, from 
want of habit, few are capable, and hence, even the little that is so laboriously 
and reluctantly learned in schools, becomes practically of slight avail, if not 
of utter uselessness, 

Mrs. Ayres, a lady most Ailly competent to the task, and of much ex¬ 
perience in scholastic instruction, has written a boctk however, which in 
fit accordance with the present enlarged and improved modes of conveying 
nearly every other species of information, will, we have little doubt, most 
materially and effectively aid in the destruction of this irrational and ints- 
chievoiis system of tuition. Especially adapted to the use of private families 
and ladies’ schools, the design of these “ Conversations" is to simplify, and 
render agreeable and pleasing to children a study so usually regarded as tedi¬ 
ous and incomprehensible; and in every possible case—and here is mainly to 
be found the great merit of the present work—to show the applicability of 
eacli rule to the common occurrences of life. Possessing the art of being in*’ 
genious without being obscure, Mrs. Ayres describes the utility and mode of 
working the various rules with remarkable perspicuity and distinctness, 
whilst the examples, sufficiently numerous, amply to elucidate the diverse 
bearings of each separate branch of the science, are aptly, and, in no in¬ 
stance, unanalogously selected. We have, consequently, a manual presenting 
to the youthful student, a practically clear and progressive view of Arith¬ 
metic, systematic and comprehensive in its plan,—ascending carefully and 
gradually from the first principles and simple elements to the higher and 
more complex rules,—sufficiently extensive in its compass, and lucid and un¬ 
tech nical in its style 

Highly, however, as we estimate the publication, which is, in our opinion, 
infinitely superior to any book of its class with which we are cognizant; it 
is not precisely of a kind capable of being illustrated by extracts ; we must, 
therefore, by way of oonclusion, merely state that its production reflects the 
highest credit ou the talent and energy of its authoress, thus exerted in the 
development of the principles of a science, generally, but certainly errone¬ 
ously considered as beyond the power of the female mind,—and we confi¬ 
dently recommend Mrs. Ayres's treatise as a standard work, and one pe¬ 
culiarly qualified not only for the guidance of the younger members of society, 
but also to be the assistant of persons of a more mature age. 


Tii£ Aristocracy of Britain, and the Ijaws of Entail and Frimogeniture, &o 

G. and J. Dyer. Paternoster Bow. 

This is a somewhat remarkable, but very interesting book. Its editor, 
conceiving that the subjects indicated in its title had been hitherto either in¬ 
sufficiently discussed or unfairly handled by the great mass of political writers 
in this couuiry,—in fact, that they had not as vet been treated of in the man- 
per demanded by their great moment, or calculated to attract the attention 
of reformers 4 and, moreover, jja the absence of any original treatise, written 
in a proper spirit, on the aristocracy of Britain and the feudal laws which 
support It; has had recourse to the literature of France, where, as is entirely 
well known, the topics in question have, for a long time, undergone a sys¬ 
tematic and searching investigation, by a people whose analytical powers 
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render them perhaps more capable of appreciating and entertaining snch sub¬ 
jects than any other European nation. In thus applying to ourGallic neighbours 
for this aid, the present selection has been made—in preference to the works 
of the encyclopoodias's of the last century—from those of the more recent 
publicists—contemporaiy authors—men of public notoiiety and reputation— 
of different shades of politics—-and who, calmly sitting in judgment upon 
certaiu institutions of France, that grew out of her revolution, give forth upon 
them a mature opinion, the result of the experience of half a century. In 
estimating the benefits, we quote from the j^eface,” which their own conn- 
try has derived from the disappearance of its ancient aristocracy, and from 
the general operation of its law of equal succession,the same writers,knowing 
Britain through her press, and most of them from personal observation, seem 
to be equally well qualified to pronounce an opinion on the opposite system 
still existing among ourselves, and which has also, during the same period, 
borne some of its most remarkable fruits.” 

The authors from whom this series of articles has been extracted are Passy, 
Gustave de Beaumont, O'Connor, Sismondi, Buret, Guizot, Constant, 
Dupin, Say, Blanqiii, and Mignet Their writings are all, without excep¬ 
tion, of great excellence, and exhibit an extraordinary knowledge of the fun¬ 
damental doctrines, and a profound insight into the various intricacies, of our 
various political iustitutions. 

Short biographical notices by the translator, with a variety of illustrative 
remarks and notes accompany the extracts; these are concise yet comprehen¬ 
sive, and assist materially in the elucidation of the text. A sample of this 
latter from De Beaumont’s Essay, we now annex. 

Scarcely hod Charles II. mounted the Royal throne, than English society, for an 
instant thrown out of its channel, fell back into it, and no vestige of the revolution 
was seen. Twelve years of reforms, violence, and coups tPelat^ had passed off like 
a storm, of which a day of calm weather is sufficient to efface the traces. In 
France, on the contrary, in spite of the political forms which the old society seeks 
to revive, another people is revealed to our view; it matters not under what names 
these forms appear, republic, empire, or monarchy, monarebial France of 1769 has 
become dcmocratical, and will never cease to bo otherwise. 

How is it that this difference is so great in its effects, when the causes appear to 
be alike? It is because in England when the rage of political destruction was at its 
height, the reformers did not touch the civil laws. They struck down royalty, and 
left intact, the law primogertUure^ whilst in France a change was effoctra, at one 
and the same time, both in the civil and political order of things. There the work 
of social reform even preceded the revolutionary crisis. The uws which abolished 
the feudal servitudes of land, those which substituted in succession ^nolity for 
privilege, had all been decreed simultaneously with the republic, l^ese laws 
riveted themselves in the heart of society—in all that is most unchangeable among 
a people—namely, the soil and the relations of family. The republic passed away, 
the civil laws remained. The latter had instantly gone to the bottom of the evil, 
the other hod only grazed the surface of the country, not as the breeze which passes, 
but like a scythe which cuts down what is before it,without penetrating into tae soil. 
It would be a profitless act to strip the Irish aristocracy of ite politit^ authority, 
if, at the same time, we were to leave untouched the civil privileges which are, ns 
it were, the soul of its power, 'ihere are in Ireland two sorts of social evils, which 
it is of more importance to cure than its political. What is essenti^ is, to establish 
harmony, not only betwixt the rulers and the subjects, but betwixt the working 
and opulent classes. What, above all, falls to be put a stop to, is, the war waged on 
society by the labourer, whose profound mise^ excites so much pity, and whose 
passions embody so much danger. It is a bad democracy that which is the enemy 
of the wealth that creates its employment; but there exists also a good democracy 
which combats the riches that privilege alone preserves.—p. 54. 

This work will prove of incalculable assistance to our own public writers, 
and political economists and reformers. 
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Ilie Overland Mail from India, vin Marseilles, arrived in London on the 3rd of 
ifebruaiy, brin^tn^ intcllif'cnce from 


Calcutta to the ., .14th Dec. 

Dombay. I at Jan. 

Hong Kong .24th Oct 


The events brought by this Mai! have not been either of a stirring or exciting 
nature ; in fact, if we except the question of accelerai ing the communication by 
steam between Europe and India, one round of dull monotony appears to have per¬ 
vaded the Indian community. 

The arrival of the last Mail from England roused the inhabitants of Calcutta to 
a sense of duty, and that which found its way to India in the shape of obscure hints 
and to some, doubtful prognostications, has been stript of its flimsy veil and 
arraigned before the public. The inhabitants of Calcutta have been up and doing. 
Great public meetings have been called j the queslion of depriving that presidency 
of the direct line of communication has been fully canvassed and discussed ; memo¬ 
rials have been drawn up and resolutions passed; indeed everything has been done to 
meet the emergency of the case, and we doubt not this Government and the Court 
of Directors will support and grant the prayer of the petitioners. The last and 
General Meeting held at the Town Hall was full^ attended and the question of the 
^entinck and Hindostan calling at Bombay on their way from Suez to Calcutta and 
vice versa was entered fully into and most ably discussed. The question as to 
whether the steamers, now on the line, are profitable speculations or not was brought 
before the public meeting, and we think that it was clearly established, that since 
the P. and 0. Company’s vessels had been on the Indian seas the dividends to the 
shareholders had increased, and we do not see how this could be the case unless 
the profits in some measure arose from the conveyance of passengers from Calcutta, 
Madras, and Gallo to Suez. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company, we feel assured, will be too ready to 
meet the wishes of the people of Calcutta and Madras, provided the Government 
and East India Company will pay that supplemental annual sum which, with the 
receipts from passage money, &c., will enable the Directors to pay a fair and re- 
sonablo dividend to the Proprietary—and that the sugeestioii to call at Bombay 
has not emanated from any desire on the part of the Company to disturb the 
existing arrangements, but solely to lay before the Government the several alterna¬ 
tives which ofler for the transmission of the mails, and unaccompanied by any 
opinion of the Directors either way. 

The following extract from the Englishman of the 13th Dec. will give asuffi- 
clear and general impression of the present stale of affairs in the Punjaub;— 

** The news from the North West indicate the existence of an angry spot in the 
complexion of Sikh aifaii^, which we had hoped the arrival of Goolab would have 
tended to efikee. There is, indeed, nothing in the tacts related in the Delhi Gazette 
that ought to cause surprize, the wonder being rather that amid so much convulsion 
there has been comparatively, so little bloodshed—but the disaffection shewn to the 
two leading ^jabs augurs ominously for the event, and very plainly testifies not 
alone to their general unpopularity, but to the extent of the opposition they are 
likely to meet with in carrying out their plans. It is a great thorn in their side that 
their relative Suuhait Sing has placed himself at variance with them, because the 
character of Suchait was certainly at one time hold in high estimation, (by the troops 
more especially,) and we are not aware that he stands committed to any act which 
forfeits his claim to his retention. Money seems to be the only hold that Goolab and 
Heera Sing possess over the soldiery, and extravagant rates of payment are such 
that, what with actual opposition in other chiefs and the cimtinued demands which 
are f nre to be made upon them by the army, time will, pr* tbably, at no distant date, 
relax the ties by which they are at present l^und to support their interests. Where 
support depenoB on money, the least deficiency of means uncovers the real weak¬ 
ness of the party whose fate is cast upon its constant distribution. More strife wo 
ear will ensue; but we doubt whether it will affect us b* yond the point of offering 
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modiation—though at the same time we thiuk the gathering of our own forces upon 
the frontier has the good effect of silently staying the additional and increased con¬ 
fusion which we regard as almost certain to happen if the Sikhs are left entirely to 
themselves. The recovery of the Prince shews that as yet the Kajabs are able to 
reckon on the military at the capital, and the fact of their remaining there is a 
proof that they have not lost confidence in their position. 

Old Runject has not gone without leaving sufficient traces behind him. His 
progeny spring up on all sides, like mushrooms ; there is a son, legitimate, ad¬ 
opted, or illegitimate, for every occasion, and now that Dhuleep’s removal has come 
under the contemplation of certain chie&, we have a Kashmere Singh, of whom no 
one south of the Sutlege knew any thing, ready to supply his place on the instant! 
Within the space of two years we have had Kurruck Singh, Nao Nehel Singh, 
Shcrc Singh, Hhnlccp Singh, in actual tenure of tbeguddee, and now it is proposed 
to substitute another till they grow upon us ** like Hydra’s heads." But in aU this 
turmoil, is the Company to remain quite quiescent, or will they be compelled by the 
force of circumstances to interfere? We have already expressed our bmief, founded 
on such information as we happen to possess, that the Governor General has no 
wish to meddle with the Sikhs, unless the Sikhs meddle witli us—that he is willing 
they shall cut their own throats, if to do so pleases them, provided they do not 
menace ours,—and that he would rather seek to avoid intermediation than to 
undertake it. We are given to understand that there will bo no hesitation 
in ac^ng if the Sikh troops attempt to cross the frontier, whether their 
doing so be their own deed or that of their rulers—and that it will be imme¬ 
diately declared—since the proper authorities cannot control them —ours will. 
If mailers ever come to this point, we may look upon the establishment of a 
contingent force within the Funjaub as a most probable result, and this would 
soon go to change the whole face of affairs—for wherever our subsidiary corps have 
once taken root, it is in the nature and constitution of all our political relations in 
India that the independunce of the subsidiazing state becomes a mere name. Would 
the Sikhs, jealous already of our predominance, inflated with their own reputation 
and success, and always repugnant to the most distant connection in spite of the 
treaty made by Runjeet—would the Sikhs, we ask, tamely submit to this species of 
saddling, with all their variety of leaders whose interests essentially centre in them¬ 
selves, and who are perpetually struggling in co-rivaly with each other? Some 
might be ginned over ; bnt this woiud only make the rest more desperate, and 
therefore upon a review of the whole case we are disposed to think that trancmillitT 
and the future prospects of it rests upon a most slender thread, and that althougn 
we may escape present collision, the chances, with reference to a future close at 
band, are strongly on the side of its occurrence. Of Ackbar Khan’s position 
" West of the Kbybur,” we think little. This is not now heard of for the first 
time. At least it has been said that the Affghans and Sikhs had actually come to 
blows in the neighbourhood of Feshawur. bat the event has falsified the rumour. 
We never did believe that Dost Mahomed would again incur the risk of hostility 
with the British, and if anything should confirm his resolution to avoid it, his tem¬ 
porary sojourn in Calcutta was just the thing to fix him. While here he has bfien 
able with his own eyes to form a good proximate judgment of our power and re¬ 
sources—an advantage that has not been enjoyed by any other independent native 
Frince who had to repair to his own dominions after being a resident here." 

A report has reached Calcutta of three French officers having arrived at 
Cabul, but whether as mere adventurers or under any specific engagemont we are 
unable to say. It is tolerably certain, however, that the Dhost has taken advan¬ 
tage of their presence to attempt to discipline his troops. The Sirdar is still ex¬ 
tremely unpopular, and a shorMime back it was mmoured that he had been assassi¬ 
nated : tho report, which wanted confirmation, eventually turned out to be incorrect. 
The state of affairs in Gwalior remains in ** glorious uncertainty." The Khasgee- 
wallah, who has now for some time been a prisoner, is to be delivered up to the 
British authorities. The Bhaee has agreed to these terms, and arrangements have 
been going on for the rebel to be sent to Chunar, but the latest accounts received, 
lead us to expect some opposition from the soldiery to his being surrendered; so 
that the army of exercise may have a little warm work yet to do. The latest in¬ 
telligence received states that the Bhaee had committed the Government to the 
hands of Bapoo Satooleab with a carte blanche of discretional power. The Governor 
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Gonenl loft Calcutta for the Upper Provinces on the 25th Nov., and the time of 
his return depends entirely upon the settlement of the North Westom disturbances. 

The prostration of our troops throughout Scinde disease is a subject which 
has of late excited a considerable dej^ree of painful interest, and a Commission of 
officers has been appointed to enquire into the cause and to endeavour to provide 
a remedy. Scarcely an European throughout the extcusive country of Scinde has 
escaped the fever which is raging in the country. 

The intended appointment of an especial Agent for the Bengal IVBlitary Fund, 
has induced several Officers to come forward as candidates ; among which we ob¬ 
serve the names of the following gentlemen 

Major Hough, Artillery; Captain Doveton, Assistant Commissary €renera1; 
Major Geddes, Artillery; Hol^rt Lawton, Esq. M.D.; Major Payne, 90th 
N.L; Major Thorpe; Mr. Est; Major Turner, retired list and Agent to the 
Orphan Fund. We understand that the votes of the whole army are to decide the 
question, and appoint the Agent The Bentinck Steamer arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta on the 23d November, having steamed the distance of 12,694 miles, 
from Southampton to the Sandheads in 04 days and eight hours; twenty four 
days and six hiving been spent in taking in coal, stores, &c., making the voyage 
in 88 ^ys 14 hours. She left Calcutta for Suez, on the morning of the 15^ 
Dec., with the following passengers 

Lieut.-colonel Everest; Mr. Frazer; Mr. G. W. Robertson; G. J. Gordon , Mrs, 
Captain Greaves ; Dr. Henry Pillenue ; Mr. C, Whitmore, Co.’s S. ; Mr. George 
Thompson; Mr. B- Frith ; Mrs. Wilson ; Mr. Goodwyn ; Capt Hopper , Oapt. 
Saunders; General Avitahlc; O. Alexander Challavc ; Alexander Caldcr ; W, de 
Chonski; Mr. Gilbert ; Mrs. Pereira and child; Mr. Ilberry; Mr Ilaugh ; Dr. 
Borghi; Mr. Kogan ; Mr. Flaming; Mr. and Mrs. Home; Dr. Clark and his sons; 
Mr. Anderson; fe. W. H. Frith; Mr. and Mrs. Fisher; Mr. Nisbett; Captain 
Montgomery; Mr. Ochterlony; Rev. Mr. Florian, and Monsieur Ghollaye’s ser¬ 
vant 

From China, wo deeply regret to £nd much sickness prevails that at Hong 
Eong. 


Angling and Fly Fishing .—We have visited Mr. Jones’ establishment in Jermyn 
Street, and cannot help giving our meed of praise to his ingenious Patent Folding 
liever Handled Fishing Reels, which must, we are convinced, on inspection, 
call for extensive patronage. The superior manner in which Mr. Jones gets up 
his FUes, too, reminds us forcibly of our boyish days on the banks of the Tweed, 
when we have, on more occasions than one, gone home with onr creel well filled; 
and we are yet proud to say, the fruits of flies of our own dressing from nature on 
the spot 


L D. L.—One of the Army of Exercise—A Sufferer .—Communications hearing 
ihtsa signatures have been reeeined, and a letter addressed to the latter is now lying at 


We have to thank our Correspendent who writes from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club for the copies the Case of Macleod^^ and “ Report of the Colonial Society 
the Hiililary Operations in ChinaJ’ The “ Coxe” will be noticed in an early number^ the 
** Report** was reviewed in No, 20 qf the B, F, L Mag, 

Copiee qf the following works have been received, but notices of them must unavoidably 
he pmponed tq oqr next number ;—Hie Rev. Mr. Dale’s Sabbath Companion— 
Scripture IVuths in Verse—The Prince of Wales' library—Trial of Pedro de 

Zuluetar—Speeches of Capt Eastwick and Mr. Sullivan on the Ameers of Sinde_ 

Payne's Univorsum, No. 2—History of the Church of Scotland, part 9. 
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THE COMPANY’S GRATITUDE TO THE EARL OF 

SCINDE. 

On Wednesday, the 28th Febiuary last, at noon, a special general court 
of the Proprietors of India Stock met, in their great sale-room, for the 
purpose of thanking Sir Charles Napier for not keeping the peace of 
Major Outram, the political, in Scinde, and for having, similarly to 
Clive's practice, caught the Ameers wherever he could catch them, and 
beat them wherever he caught them, whether in the desert or in their 
capital, at Emaum Ghur, or at Hyderabad. 

Even Sir Charles Napier's military friends and admirers did not 
come down to the court, for we doubt if, beyond the usual few house¬ 
hold troops present, there were any others to earn their dinner of the 
executive. Mr. Cotton opened the Court by saying that policy and 
justice were not now under consideration, but military service only. 
He evidently merely read the paper prepared for him. He was not 
seconded by his deputy, with the notorious name of John Sheppard, so 
suitable to the Captain on this occasion ; neither did Colonel Astell 
take that post of honour, but General Sir James Law Lushington, 
G.C.B., who formerly on parade, flung down his sword, now stood up^ 
and gave his most strenuous co-operation to the vote of thanks for 
shedding more innocent blood wantonly, but with promptitude, 
energy, and courage. “ Sir Charles Napier manifested his masterly skill 
and his penetrating foresight by the course which he took in reference 

^ritUh Friend of India Mag, VuL V. No. 27. 
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to the critical position in which his gallant army was placed, previously 
to the battle 

Mr. Sulivah declared bis most decided opposition to the vote of 
thanks now proposed for Sir Charles Napier. (Here we over-heard 
some Peporters exclaiming ** cut him short, he*ll speak an hour.**) “ I 
am astonished," he said, " that such a proposal can he made from the 
Court of Directors, foP it is only the other day that we understood 
them to denounce the expedition of Sciride. In the real position Sir 
Charles Napier occupied in Scinde, I cannot disregard his military vio¬ 
lence. His own words are that “ under pretence of preparing for the 
Bengal troops return to their own country he had made a movement.*' 
Chairman.—“ In obedience to the commands of the Gov.-General.** 
Mr. Sulivan,—" No, Sir; that was to persuade the Ameers; that was 
optional." 

Mr. Weeding, (without rising)—" But the Governor-General did **— 
Mr. Sulivan, regardless of this impertinence, continued his speech, 
"Sir Charles Napier'* he said, "held his pen in one band, and his 
sword in the other; he never made a dash with his pen, but he 
made a cut with his sword. Are we to have dust thus thrown into our 
eyes ? Am I to thank him for destroying Imaum-Ghur ? If he were 
to act thus in Britain, he would soon find himself in the Court of 
Queen's Bench.” 

A Proprietor.—" Was the attack on Major Outram fair ?’* 

Mr. Sulivan.—" No, Sir ; that was an accident. Sir C. Napier 
marched onwards with an avowed intention of attacking of the Ameers 
wherever he could find them. He is the author of the revolution in 
Scinde, and all its bloody operations. His acts were wanton, and I 
will not thank him for his energy. I entreat you not to deface our 
records with so dangerous a precedent—I entreat you not to allow our 
records to be stained by stamping with approbation this monstrous 
injUsttcCi 1 request that the Court of Directors’ minute of 20rh Feb. 
may be read»” 

A Prolnieton—" Is that a proper mode of proceeding ?’* 

Mn Fielder, who had conveniently absented himself from the last 
Court, being for part of the motion, and agalhst part of it, now asked, 
" Is there any written dissent?” Here Mr, Tucker held up his hand^ 
tberoby signifying that he had entered his protest against thanks to Sir 
Charles Napier. 

Chaiman.—" There is no dissent, exactly on this motion, and it is 
very uiiueual for our Court to grant our papers to your Court. 1 cannot 
encourage any such proceedings.” Mr. Cotton rode a very high horse, 
ami was more than rude,—he was impertinent, if not insolent. His 
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conduct was not becoming a moderator; he acted rather as the leader 
of the Directors in opposing the generality. 

Mr, Weeding.—“ Mr. Sulivan seems not satisfied with a five hour’s 
debate; had I known this, I would have come prepared for another 
five hour’s discussion out of the blue books ; but it is unnecessary to 
prove the fallacy of Mr. Sulivati’s representations ; it is not worth my 
while to enter into this, but I cannot pass over his assertion that what 
has been done in Scinde equals in atrocity anything that was done during 
the French revolution. Now this assertion shows such a morbid feel¬ 
ing of humanity that I cannot allow it to pass unnoticed. I never desire 
to hear the sound of my own voice here, but 1 really cannot sit quiet; 
the mawkish humanity of Mr. 8ulivan is like the fly on the wheel, ex¬ 
claiming, “ see what a dust I kick up.” 

Mr. Marriott,—** I shall give my negative, Mr. Tucker told Mr. 
Weeding, that, after speaking for three hours, he had said nothing. I 
regard the animus by which the general was inspired ; he was bent on 
war. Even Major Outram had said, * I am positively sick of the 
petty intrigues of such blackguards, and unless we take the country to 
ourselves we must be involved in them.’ The General wished this; 
and it was his too great thirst for military glory which has led to 
these results—to these victories and conquests—for which we are now 
asked to return him our thanks,” 

Mr. Fielder.—“ This is not a political question ; it is a military one ; 
audit is to our military that we owe all India. 1 propose a vote of 
thanks to our Court of Directors for tl>eir having originated thi« vote of 
thanks to our army.” 

Mr. Twining.—” The motion has my sincere concurrence, and I hoped 
for unanimity; I regret to see Mr. Sulivan oppose it. I hoped that 
all would have been glad of ibis opportunity of joining in thanks for the 
military operations. He has accused Sir Charles Napier of a thirst for 
war, but there is not an individual in the whole army who is more 
desirous to promote the welfare of every individual in it.” 

Mr. Sulivan.—” No man can appreciate more highly than 1 do the 
talents of Sir Charles Napier, but he had the option of war or peace.” 

Sir Robert Campbell spoke quite inaudibly. 

Mr. Marriott.—“ Will Sir Robert Campbell be pleased to turn to 
the Court.” 

Sir Robert Campbell.—” I condemn the policy of Lord Auckland and 
also that of Lord Ellenborough; but the latter had the example set 
him by his predecessor. The present is a mere military queetUHi* 
The only excuse for the occupation of Scinde would be a delij^t 
in shedding blood. I cordially concur in the motion, because Sir 
Charles Napier vras justified by his instructions, in the course be 
adopted.” 
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Sir Jeremiah Bryant, of No Man’s Land.—cannot give a silent 
vote, on this military question, divested of all connection with the 
policy in Scinde, for never was an act more completely authorised 
and approved of than the Batde of Meanee. Sir Charles Napier 
inspires a Napier for every desperate exploit; look at Lieut. Smith; 
the whole army deserves such a commander; Lieut. Smith impressed 
his own spirit on the artillery." The gallant director spoke pompously 
and in a ridiculous strain for any place less bloody than a tented 
field or a robber’s caveT Who is Lieut. Smith ? Is he one of the 
Smiths of Lombard-street ? whose names and stars figure in the Di¬ 
rectory as closely as blackberries in a hedge at Michaelmas. 

Mr- Holt Mackenzie.—“ There can be no difficulty in separating the 
political question from the military question. The orders of the 
Governor-General were to make war, and it was that determination 
that led to the military operations entrusted to Sir Charles Napier; 
for, on the 14th of October, he wrote to compel the observance of 
treaties ; and, a few days later, he directed, that any movement of 
troops should involve the forfeiture of territory : he said, also, force 
must be felt to make treaties observed. Surely this is a declaration of 
war. We advance at the point of the bayonet and make war. because we 
arc more powerful. Sir Charles Napier did not manage his civil duties 
well. The Governor General compelled him to advance. Whether 
the Ameers ndvanced or not he sliould disperse their forces. This 
Court has a right to condemn his policy and his blunders. 1 almost 
entirely concur in the sentiments of Mr. Sulivan ; but, I hope he will 
reflect on the consequences of his opposition. If you exclude Sir 
Charles Napier's name, then what will be your vote of thanks to the 
army? No army will accept such thanks!!! I would despise 
the sepoy, the soldier, the non commissioned officer, or the commis¬ 
sioned officer, who would not spurn such a vote. I deplore the policy 
of the war and the acts which urged it on, but I support your motion ; 
for every soldier should be urged on by military glory ; and a motion 
to place a stigma upon the name of Sir Charles Napier will be felt 
especially by the sepoys. I remember veteran sepoys boasting to me 
of their services under Coote ; they venerate the memory of Coote, and 
the sepoy will likewise glory in their service under Napier; they will 
feel any slight you put upon his military reputation as an insult to 
themselves. As to a soldier in time of war not being actuated by love 
of military glory, I hope we shall not see such a thing; indeed,to ex¬ 
pect that a man engaged in warfare should be without a love of military 
glory is to expect an almost impossibility." 

Mr, Marriott.—** I said too great a thirst for military glory.” 

Mr. Sulivan,—“ Sir Charles Napier bad no authority to attack the 
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Ameers, after they had signed the treaty. He had dispersed them. 
Conscientiously, therefore, 1 cannot support the vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Napier.’* 

Colonel Galloway.—** I cannot give ^silent vote. Sir Charles Napier 
is before us as a military man ; he is an eminent and a great man, and 
I concur in approving of hia military service ; though I may condemn 
the object for which an army is moved, yet, if it is moved ably, I thank 
the general, for his skill and bravery.” 

On the question being put, Mr. Sulivan, his seconder, and Mr. 
Marriot held up their hand against the war ; thus, only three proprie¬ 
tors appeared against the invasion of Scinde, though it is evident that 
all of them dread the expense incurred. 

The impression made by this Court, is that the Court of Directors 
are inveteratcly hostile to Lord Ellen borough’s administration of 
affairs in India ; they tremble, as feeling their own power threatened 
with annihilation; they know that he despises them. The General 
Court is but the echo of the would be Executive Board. A single 
friend has not stood up in defence of Lord Ellcnborough nor even of 
his Lieutenant Governor in Scinde. This rupture between the Com¬ 
pany and the Crown is very important. Now, Mr, Melvill has the 
option of intriguing with O’Connell and with the League to overthrow 
the Duke, or of himself throwing over board the Company and becoming 
the Duke’s agent in governing India; he will, however, of course 
pursue the most lucrative course, and has thus already secured to him¬ 
self and his three brothers, ten thousand a year. 

It was not in very good taste for the Court of Directors to put for¬ 
ward solely their military champions, to speak on the question of war 
or peace in Scinde; for, of course, the soldier naturally believes that 
war is the only security for peace; that to deluge Scinde with the in¬ 
nocent blood of its inhabitants is the sole guarantee for the friendship 
of the Beloochees; and that, to capture the Ameers, imprison, and 
threaten them with martial law and military execution, is the most 
effectual treaty that can be formed with them. 

But we view the most important bearing of the Scinde question to be 
ita relation upon our own domestic policy. The chairman, his 
seconder, Sir Robert Campbell, Sir Jeremiah Bryant, General Galloway, 
and above all Mr, Holt Mackenzie, all denounced Lord EUenborough. 
The Court of Directors must be at issue with the Cabinet upon the 
continuance of the present Governor General’s reign in India, The 
Board of Directors, or the Governor General, must be sacrificed by the 
ministry ; for India—passive as is the slave—cannot be governed by 
this system of cross purposes; the home executive is combined 
merely, for the purpose of holding up to public execration the blood¬ 
thirstiness of their own Governor General in India. 
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HOWftUA; THE HONG MERCHANT. 

This celebrated merchant expired at Canton on the 14th of September 
last. His biography would iilftude all the important events connected 
with the foreign trade during the last thirty years ; we shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves to a few remarks on the character and conduct of the 
deceased. 

Howqua was descended from a respectable Fo-Kien family, long 
resident in the principal black-tea district, and his grandfather was one 
of the Amoy Hong, who, with the progenitors of the Canton Hong 
merchants Poon^he-qua^ Chnne^qua, and Min-qua^ were ordered by the 
Emperor to remove to Canton, when all intercourse was forbidden with 
the English and Dutch, at the Port of Amoy. 

Howqua had attained his seventy-fifth year when be died, and for a 
long time had been in a feeble state of health, with an extremely at¬ 
tenuated frame, but with unimpaired intellectual vigour up to his last 
illness. His fortune is estimated variously, but it is believed he has 
large investments in our own and foreign funds, and we have heard 
that a twelvemonth since, one of the most intimate of his foreign friends 
expressed his belief that Howqua was then worth at least twenty-five 
millions of dollars : except a small portion, the whole is the result of 
his own industry and enterprise. 

Our attack on Canton, during the last war, inflicted considerable 
injury on Howqua, the value of the Pack houses and their contents, 
which were then destroyed, amounted alone to one million of dollars, 
and Howqua then affirmed that the war had inflicted on him a loss of 
two millions of dollars. His proportion of the Canton Ransom was 
800,000 drs. It was after this event that he prayed the Emperor, to be 
permitted to retire from his position as a Hong Merchant, respectfully 
tendering at the same time what he called all his wealth, viz. 2,500,000 
taels, which he said, all accrued to him from the Emperor’s bounty, and 
supplicated the Imperial will to accord him such portion thereof, as its 
heavenly benevolence deemed fit to maintain him during the wretched 
remnant of his life. This petition was refused. 

it must however be observed, that the Chinese Government had tho 
greatest confidence in Howqua, who, to the last, retained an inveterate 
aversion to new customs and modem fashions, whilst he clung with the 
most conservative tenacity to the old corrupt system by which his vast 
wealth was mainly accumulated. 

Howqua was the guardian and comptroller of the Cong-soo Fund, 
and the organ of communication between the Government and the 
Foreign Merchants. He possessed vast power and influence among 
ikis countrymen, was a large landed proprietor, and had founded and 
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endowed a temple to Buddha in the suburbs of Canton. It was sup¬ 
posed that the refusal of Howqua’s prayer to retire into private life, 
was owing to the late war, and the claims which the Government might 
have on his services at such a crisis. lUe believe the truth was, that 
besides the undeniable influence llowqua possessed, yet his notorious 
wealth and success was the cause of his detention. The local Manda¬ 
rins, and perhaps also some at Pekin, were well aware that Howqua 
was made of squeezable materials, and as long as he occupied bis oneroua 
post, they could often test bis qualities in that respect. 

As a merchant we believe the deceased could be favorably contrasted 
with the most eminent that Europe has produced. It seems almost 
incredible, but not less true, that to the last, he directed his vast and 
complicated trade which almost encircled the globe—alone. His 
knowledge, and even familiarity with mercantile details connected 
with the trade of foreign ports was truly astonishing, sound judgment, 
true prudence, wary circumspection, and a wise economy, were dis¬ 
tinguishing traits of his mercantile character. 

By our countrymen Howqua was not liked, his predilections were 
American, and justly so, we think, seeing that he was indebted in an 
early stage of his career to a citizen of that country,for information be 
sought in vain from the English ; and, moreover, the monopoly of the 
East India Company rendered an American association preferable in a 
pecuniary sense to any English connection. 

It is alleged by his friends that llowqua would never consent to evade 
the duties, or smuggle any kind of goods. We doubt this, < as he had 
branch houses at Souchow, Ningpo, Shanghai, and other opulent cities 
in China; it is hardly credible that he could successfully carry on his 
business there, with competitors who did smuggle whenever they had 
the opportunity, and which the notorious venality of the authorities 
rendered quite the rule rather than the exception. 

In conclusion we arc glad to record a gratifying fact which will em¬ 
balm the memory of old Howqua. Since the diflicultics about the 
Opium Trade^ he has wholly abstained from touching the ** unclean 
thing.*' Directly or indirectly, he has uniformly refused again en- 
gaging in this traffic, although he might have added millions upon millions 
to his treasure. This is no mean testimony to his patriotism, and his 
respect for the laws and regulations of his country. As a type of the 
old regime—as a Chinese conservative of the purest ray serene*’ the 
death of Howqua will perhaps be deemed by his sovereign and country 
as a positive national calamity. 
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** When this was over, the collector, as the public officer, proceeded 
to fulfil a duty which, I am persuaded, cannot he known without 
exciting regret and surprise. A cloth of gold stuff was presented to the 
idol in the name of Government, and the Brahmins immediately hung 
it around the idol. I afterwards mentioned to Mr. Bell my surprise at 
this; he shrugged his shoulders, and said, What can I do ?” We 
then returned home, about, midnight. 

** There was rain at night, which continued on the morning of the 
30th of May; so that but few people, comparatively, were seen in the 
street, and the morning procession hastened through the streets ; the 
idol, riding on a snake, was covered by a roof. 

** When it cleared a little, about 10 o'clock, I went to the largest 
temple at Conjeveram, with ray attendants. The first tower is of 
an amazing size, about sixty feet wide, and above two hundred feet 
high, the stone being engraved with all sorts of curious imagery and 
sculpture. The guardian of the temple soon joined us, and we 
ascended nine stories ; from one of the upper of these I took a view of 
Conjeveram. Reaching the summit of the tower, 1 had a little talk 
on religion with the Brahmins ; one of my people was much struck that 
I should thus have preached upon the top of this pagoda. We de- 
cended, and the Brahmin conducted me through all the buildings, even 
to the thre^hhold of the inner temple, into which 1 was not suffered to 
enter; they allowed me only a sight of the idol. These buildings are 
astonishing, all being of massive stone. Within them, 1 saw a multi¬ 
tude of images, cut out of wood, and used in their processions, such as 
lions, which are represented as drawing the idol, and men who are 
placed as watchmen around them. Their receptacle was like a dun¬ 
geon, The large tank, before the pagoda, was well worth seeing; 
clean, and regularly built: in the middle of it is a small square build¬ 
ing. At each remarkable place, I repeated a passage of scripture, 
suitable to the sight before me ; and, having seen all, I preached the 
gospel to them, and having delivered my message, I left them; the 
Brahmins promising to come and see me at the collector's house. 

** On the way home, I met with a* person walking on spikes, and 
having a thick iron staff in his band, with which he beat himself every 
now and then. As soon as I called him, he threw off his spiked shoes 
which his wife took up. I asked him why he did this; and he replied, 

* For the sake of my livelihoodbut suspecting that he did it rather as 
a penance, 1 questioned him about it, but he replied, ‘ No: to get 
rice is my design.' 
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“ On reaching home, I found a very rich native gendeman fifom 
Madras, Singa Chetty, who seems to take a very active part in the 
celebratiim of this festival. I had a conversation with him, in the 
course of which we came to speak on charitable contributions; he 
seemed not disinclined to contribute something to our sdioolsp and 
gave me his address, to send to him the subscription paper. 

I was visited, also, by the duhaah^ or chief butler of the Rajah, who 
desired much to be instructed, expressing his joy at what he had heard: 

‘ be had already been reading the New Testament, which he had got some 
time ago, by means of one of our scholars. 

“ This day, there being an eclipse of the moon, the procession could 
not take place till it was over; and therefore it arrived before the house 
at about midnight, with the usual noise: we had gone to bed, yet the 
head Brahmins and others came, with the usual ceremony, and re** 
ceived from Mr, Bell the order to pass on. 

“ On the 31st of May, I went to Little Conjeveram, which is about 
two miles from the collector’s house to the largest temple of Vishnu, 
there. It is from this place that the processions always start for Great 
Conjeveram, to the temple of Siva. The feast consists of the visits 
which these hostile deities pay each other, once every year. The 
overseer of the temple, a Brahmin, soon attended us, and showed me 
all the curiosities. This tower is not so high as that at Great Con- 
jeveram, hut the workmanship of the building is superior. One ball, 
or porch, is of astonishing extent; it is supported by a thousand stone 
pillars, beset with figures; a few utensils of their idol worship are 
reserved here, but it serves principally as a resting-place for travellers. 

** On one side I met with several disgusting-looking men, somewhat 
like jugglers ; one of them attracted my attention particularly; as soon 
as he saw me he began his abominable plays, which displeased me so 
much that I would have left him immediately; but, in order to see 
what the end would be, 1 stood sUent. He thought to amuse me much, 
and distorted his body in such a frightful manner, and assumed such 
hideous forms, and uttered such unnatural cries, that words fail me to 
describe the scene : and, added to this, were the various colours with 
which he was besmeared. He recalled to my mind pictures of the 
devil painted in all his ghastliness. Oh! bow low has humanity sunk! 
and how abominable is heathenism I If any one has a mind to defend 
heathenism, or to wink at it, or to hinder the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity among the Hindus, let him go to Conjeveram! At last, to crown 
his folly, the creature took a rope, which was round his body, made of 
rags, dipped it into oil, which was before him in a lamp, and then kin¬ 
dled it; so he looked at it, for a while, as though he was going to 
Briiiih Friend qf India Mag^ Vol, V. No. 27. ® 
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fight with the kindled ropei—resumed his former gesticulations,—*then, 
besmearing his tongue with the burning oil, he at last tore the flaming 
torch to pieces, and chewed it! 1 stood nearly motionless, reflecting 

on the deep depravity of man, my eyes giving vent to my feelings. I 
could not bear now to look at him any longer ; I therefore interrupted 
him with the enquiries, * Who are you ? Why do you do this V He, 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, exclaimed, * It is the will of 
God V 1 was the more affected, and told him, * Not of God, but of the 
devil I* Then, turning to the Brahmins around, who were listening in 
great silence, I asked them how they could suffer such creatures in 
their pagodas, and even in their presence, if they pretended to any 
holiness ? Whether this was a sign of godliness or depravity ? They 
stood astonished. The man observed that he did it for the sake of a 
livelihood. I added a few remarks and left him. 

I went to see the other edifices. We came to the proper temple, 
where they suffered me to come within a short distance only of the 
door. I got into a conversation with the Brahmins on the wickedness 
of idolatry. We went farther, the Brahmans being desirous of shewing 
to me the gardens, which, they said, Mr. Lionel Place, who was 
collector about twenty years ago, bad formed round the pagoda. I 
could not but express my surprise to them at the circumstance that a 
Christian should encourage idolatry; and, after several remarks on the 
subject, I asked them whether they thought Mr. Place to be a Christian? 
They replied, * No; a heathen!’ The trees in the garden were beau* 
tiful, especially the palm-tree, which 1 had never before seen; it 
delighted me exceedingly. Having gone all round, we returned. 
During the walk the conversation was friendly and spirited; they 
themselves, freely confessing, not in words merely, but obviously from 
conviction, that they are in ignorance. I expressed my feelings to the 
people, leading them to reflect on their great Creator. I told them 
that I wished to give them a final address,before leaving them; and, 
as they were willing, we went under a small building in the middle of 
the yard; and, all being assembled, 1 preached to them, from the eighth 
verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, * Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ The Brahmins admitted the truth of what was 
said ; and several of them, as well as others of the bystanders, seemed 
pleased. On leaving, I offered to one of them a copy of the gospel 
according to St. John with the Acts, bound in one volume, which he 
accepted. 

** On returning to Great Conjeveram, 1 witnessed another curious 
and affecting specticle on the road, 1 saw a man, having his head, up 
to the nedi, buried in the ground, with his feet upwards : he bad been 
pointed out to me, by one of my people, as we were going to the pago* 
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da; and now, which was about two hours after, I found him still in the 
same position. I stopped and called to the man; he came out imme¬ 
diately, having a handkerchief wrapped round his head. I asked him 
• Why do you do this?* The man, stroking his belly, said, ‘ For a 
livelihood.’ He did this, not as a penance, but merely to excite the 
pity of passengers, that they might give him money. 

In the afternoon, I had various conversations with heathens, at 
home: Mr. Bell often expresed his satisfaction at what passed, be¬ 
tween myself and them, and repeatedly wished me success in this 
good work ; * But,' said he, * I think you have a work before you too 
great, I fear, to be accomplished.* I replied, * Of course, with man it 
is impossible, but not with God.’ 

** Towards evening, we were invited to a water procession ; we went 
in our palankeens, and were brought to a large tank, surrounded by 
the multitude, from the top of the bank to the brink of the water. The 
idol, with his wife and another idol, was on a raft, and was thus drawn 
round the tank several times, attended by fireworks, music, and so 
forth. Chairs had been placed for us, and seated on one of them, we 
found Singa Chetty, who appeared to be greatly interested in the 
amusement; the )lajah also came shortly after. The Chetty wished 
to compliment a Christian Government, by saying bow kind it was in 
the Company to give such an entertainment. I W'ould not allow this 
to be good, and endeavoured to retrieve the Christian name as much as 
possible. We soon went home. 

“ The evening procession came as usual; we went down to see it 
only for a few minutes. The idol was on a jali, a curious fabulous 
animal of their mythology ; when in the large pagoda this morning, I 
saw them polishing it. 

“ Sunday, June the Ist^ Mr. D-— arrived from Madras, on his way 
to Chittur. After breakfast, on hearing that I had been preaching in 
the pagodas, he became mightily afraid of the danger to which I had 
exposed myself, and feared serious consequences if it should come to 
the knowledge of Government. Thank God, 1 was enabled to point 
his attention to two powerful arguments, namely, JirsfZy, the fact that 
nothing had happened, for the Brahmins themselves were glad of the 
intercourse; and, secondly^ the testimony of Mr. B. the collector; 
however, Mr. D. chose partly to retain his doubts. At ten o’clock, 1 
had divine service in Tamul, in the lower hall, which was attended by 
my Christians, several bearers, and for a while, by Messrs. Bell and D 
During the sermon two Brahmins came in, and several other respecta¬ 
ble heathen attended in the adjoining apartment. 

During dinner, we had again a very profitable conversation. In 
*th6 afternoon, my Sastri came with another Brahmin, to whom, alone, 
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wltb my people, I expounded the Scriptures. Afterwards, until the 
evening, private conversations on Christianity : one native gentleman 
received i gospel, and, at the evening prayers, we all thanked Ood for his 
blessingSf In the meantime, the processions disturbed us not a little, 
but we endeavoured to be as regardless of them as possible. Towards 
the evening, Mr. D ' prosecuted his journey. 

** On Monday, the 2nd of June, the car was to be drawn through the 
streets. I have delayed here so long expressly to witness this proces¬ 
sion. Mr, Bell was engaged early in keeping the procession in order, 
and in taking all possible precautions lest this huge machine should be 
overturned, in which case hundreds would be crushed to death ; also, 1 
believe, in order to prevent any one willingly throwing himself under 
the wheel; but the manager of the feast declared that no such thing 
would ever happen. 

“ About eight o’clock the car with the idol, and guarded by a few 
Brahmins, arrived before the collector’s house, when I went down and 
joined Mr. Bell. It is a monstrous machine, about fifty feet high, 
drawn by about two thousand men, with cables. In all other respects, 
there was no difference between this and the former processions. The 
people shouted for joy, on seeing the idol, making their devotions, and 
accompanying them with all kinds of music. 

** I thought that the drawing of the car was altogether a voluntary 
business, and that the Brahmins, who are so much interested in it, 
must surely count it an honour to be the bearers and drawers of their 
idol; but, no! the people from the several neighbouring villages are 
ordered here, by the collector, for tlie purpose. 1 was soon tired of 
this sight, and returned to the house to breakfast. 

** I had expressed a wish to Mr. Bell to have an interview with the 
Raja, as I was desirous to make him acquainted with the gospel; 
therefore, Mr. Bell had sent him an invitation, and accordingly he 
came, attended by his Sastri. Our conversation lasted above an hour; 
in the course of which, the King, as well as the Sastri,put several ques¬ 
tions, which seemed to be answered to their satisfaction. The Raja, in 
particular, admitted the truth of a proposition, the instant he ap¬ 
prehended the proper grounds on which it rested, pointing them out 
to his Sastri.* 

I left Conjeveram at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 1 wondered at all 
that had Occurred in this seat of Satan!” 

^ext day, Ms. Rhenius travelled through a pleasant garden planted 

• Bast India Company’s Gov^pment, at Madras, had hnntod down this 
lulial^ahfiromthe throno'of Travancore; they had put a price of 100,000 mpees 
'Upon hiB head, which the lato Judge Baber claimed, ftie Baja was a state 
prisoner at Chingl<^ut— [Ed. B. F. L Mao.] 
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by Mr. Lionel Place; and, for the 4th of June, at night, he 
Madras, all well. 

“ On the 14th of June, hearing that the prisoners in the jail are t6 
embark to-morrow, I hastened to them this afternoon to give them my 
parting address; they were glad to see me and with great attention they 
listened to my remarks on the Lord's prayer, and on their own peculiar 
situation. They received the Testaments with great feeling; one was 
given to Kannappen, the head of the party who have to remain fourteen 
years in banishment; the other I gave to Sole!; both these persons I 
charged to read the Scriptures, and to pray with their companions, both , 
on board and in their exile; to do which they expressed great willingness. 

1 informed them of the dangers, the temptations, the difBculties, the 
persecutions they will meet with ; but called upon them to look to 
Jesus. One of these said, “ If God spares our lives, and if we return 
to Madras, the first person we visit will be you.” They seemed to 
think it impossible that they should neglect the word of God, and for¬ 
get what they now value so much; but, I warned them against self- 
confidence. I gave them also a letter to the Rev. Mr. Hutchings at 
Penang, to care for them, as far as circumstances would permit. 

" The two men, above mentioned, seemed to be most desirous of 
instruction, and to have received a lively sense of the preciousness of 
the gospel. Happily, they can read, and thus may be of great use. 
Now, may they go in peace ! and may the Lord Jesus reveal himself 
more and more unto them ! and, if he please, may they return as 
living Cbristiansfinstriicted by the word of God, and purified by afflic¬ 
tions ! Before I left them, we prayed together, in the open air, and I 
commended them to the grace of God. They requested me, also, td 
give them a few catechisms and other small books, which I sent to 
them.” « 

On the 25th of June, at Kanniputtur, a Muddellair expressed hie 
doubts about Mr. Rhenius’ school and ihe books; by saying, that 
“ The Englisli are intending to give them another religion, to make 
them wear European clothes, and so forth, as they did at Vellore /'* 
Sabbath, the 13th of July, in the evening went to the jail, and in¬ 
structed about nine persons ; afterwards, spoke with the English 
soldiers there, who were very rude and ignorant, attributing all their 
■ wickedness to their want of a Chaplain : several of them were Ronfan 
Catholics; one of whom began to curse and to swear when anything hap¬ 
pened to be said against the Romish Church. 1 was with them last 
Sabbath, also, and found them in the same way. ^ 

** On the seventeenth of July, 1 visited the Governor : he mentioned 
Conjeveram, and refened to my addressing the people as they were 
going in procession ; but, I told his Excellency that this was an incor- 
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rect report; and, I added, tliat it would have been highly imprudent to 
do 80 ; I also mentioned, that if Europeans, themselves, did not put 
curious things into the heads of the Natives, they would never take so 
many fancies ; neither had 1 feared any ill consequences, by my 
presence at Conjeveram, until Mr. D-mentioned to me his appre¬ 

hensions. Mr. Elliot replied, * It is true! the Europeans are your 
chief opponents!* * Sad truth, indeed!* I rejoined, * Oh no ! no I* 
he said, * it is better that you have the Natives on your side and the 
Europeans against you, than the Europeans for and the Natives against 
you.* 

** Mr. Bell, the collector, seems to have given a favorable account of 
my proceedings at Conjeveram, and the Governor expresses more 
favour towards the mission! he enquired after the establishment and 
our schools ; asked how much the schools cost; whether the children 
were brought willingly ; and similar questions. 

“ On my mentioning, that, on account of the want of funds, there 
remained yet several schools to be established, which had been applied 
for by the Natives, he expressed his readiness to assist, either privately 
or in his official capacity; hut, if the latter, religion should be left 
out of the question; and, he desired me to make an application to 
Government. I told his Excellency, that 1 could not possibly set 
aside religion. ‘ No,’ said he, * you need not ; only do not men¬ 
tion it. Government will not do anything for religion, lest the 
Natives should be excited against them. You need only use 
the general term knowledge, from which, of cosirse, religion is 
not excluded. I replied, that I would cordially make the appli¬ 
cation, OD the understanding that I should not be restricted in teaching 
the Word of God. * No,* said he, ' you will not; but, Government, in 
BO far as thei^public concurrence is concerned, can go no farther than 
sanction the teaching of languages.* He, finally, advised me to send 
him a memorandum to that effect, and told me that he would see what 
he could do. I promised to do so, and left him, grateful for his kind 
intentions, and for the direction of the Lord.” [Mr. William Bell died at 
Saint Thomas’ Mount on the 30th of July 1817, two months after pre¬ 
siding at the feast!] 

In the month of December 1816, Mr. Rhenius had taken measures 
for building a church in the midst of Black Town, and, therefore, he 
wrote an official letter to the corresponding committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, at Madras, on the subject. On the twelfth of 
Deosmber, the committee replied that they were then ready to give the 
xxio^ey necessary for the purchase of the land; on which he said, 

** 1 am particultfly gratified with the situation of the place, being in 
the midst of the town, and in a respectable street, A third school 
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house, also, is nearly finished. All this is not done in the dark, or in 
a comer; the Natives, high and low, rich and poor, are speaking 
about it; some are secretly glad, and others are indifFerenk” But, 
it was not until the lapse of nine months that we find the Company's 
Madras government sanctioning the erection of a church in Black Town ; 
the foundation of which was laid in the month of September 1817 ; and, 
on the 23d day of September, Mr. Rhenius, writes, Many of the 
Natives are very warmly opposing it, and have prepared a petition 
to Government, to stop the building," 

On the morning of the sixth of October, I set out for Vadadillei; 
I stopped, for a quarter of an hour, at Pali Kovil, where I found a 
number of Bnglish soldiers going to Madras to the present sessions; 
there were three female criminals; others were witnesses; others con¬ 
victs : 1 spoke with some of them, concerning the gospel. They 

spoke very highly of the Rev. Mr. R-, at Masulipatam. One of 

them doubted whether all men were sinners, and seemed disposed to 
examine whether what the scriptures say on this point is true. 

“ In the month of October, I went to T-, where, formerly, one 

of our schools was, but in consequence of the opposition of the people, 
it has been transferred to Taratchi: their excuse was, the fear some of 
them had about their children being sent on board the ships. At 

P-, I offered them a Testament, but they were afraid to take it; 

afterwards, they brought the village schoolmaster, who looked at the 
book and refused it.” 

Advertisements in the Tamul language were distributed in the city of 
Madras and in the adjoining villages, calling a meeting for the esta¬ 
blishment of a Tamul Bible Association ; and, the recent Bull of the 
Pope, against Bible Societies, was translated into Tamul. On Sabbath, 
the second of November, the place of worship beings enlarged, the 
Reformation was commemorated, and the Lord’s supper administered; 
a great number of people, besides Heathen and Roman Catholics, were 
present: the Bull and a short history of the Reformation were read to 
the assembly. 

On the fifth of November, the Bible meeting was attended by many 
of the Heathen, Roman Catholics and Protestants; all men, about 
eighty in number; it was interesting and remarkable, to hear some of 
the Heathens and a Sastri, of the committee, acknowledge the goodness 
of the cause; the resolutions were carried unanimously, and subscrip¬ 
tions collected. 

** November the twenty-seventh. An order has been issued, by 
Government, to stop the building of the church, iip consequence of 
the petition presented by the Natives. A sad step!—on account of 
the Cbvemment itself, and the Heathen, as well as Christians, The 
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petition »» doubtless^ unreasonable, in the eyes of every unbi^s^d ob- 
aeiiver. The ill-designing Heathen have, therefore, been cdnfirmed in 
their hati;ed against the Christians, and the Christians have thus been 
openly given over; as it were, to the renewed insults and scorn of the 
Heathen. Indeed, the very Government must be much lowered in the 
estimation of every Heathen. One person, who, as far as I am aware, 
is no flatterer, was much concerned, when he heard of the Order, and 
. aaid, * But, how can Government do so ? they are surely blind !’ The 
consequence of the Order is already apparent, and the Heathen be¬ 
come more arrogant by this triumph. I am preparing a private letter 
to 'tho GQvernor, and a counter petition of the Native Christians. The 
Chief Justice, Sir John Henry Newbold, loudly exclaims against the 
wrong done to us. This petidon of the Heathen was a curious one, 
but Mr. Rbenius’ copy of it has been lost. 

** On the eleventh of December, two Telugu Brahmins came and 
hegg^d to be admitted as Christians ; but, under the condition of re¬ 
ceiving not less than ten pagodas monthly ; for they had heard that a 
.p^fir^n of high caste had embraced Christianity, having received a 
present of one hundred or two hundred pagodas ! 

' Oatbe thirteenth of December, Narahari Sastri requested me to 
out his name from the list of the members of the committee of 
our Tamul Bible Association, because the people are very angry with 
him, on that account, and will heat him, and his parents threaten to 
excommunicate him from their caste, unless he abandons this connexion. 

** On the thirty-first of December, in the forenoon, 1 saw the 
Governor, who received me very kindly ; the Church matter was, of 
course, a topic of our conversation; he said he would not discouragjg 
me,-—would afford us all prudent assistance,—only we must have 
regard to the present state of the Heathen, and yield to them, to a 
certain extent. 

“ In the evening, the first general meeting of the Madras Bible As- 
pociation was held; it was numerously attended, and closed by singing 
a doxology. 

1818, January 2nd—Some days ago I had made an application 
for a passport to Chingleput, Vellore, and Arcot. The secretary to 
Government sent me an answer to day, that my application must first 
be laid before the Governor-in-council. This will delay my journey. 

January 6th.—Received a pleasing letter from the prisoners who 
were lately transported to Penang. 

, January 14th.—This morning we saw a pandaram, with a curious 
iron upon his neck; I sent for him. He came, and says that be is 
from Negapatam, where he wishes to build a temple to Supraiuannian, 
for which purpose he is collecting money among the people, and in 
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order to incline them to give, he had put this iron grating on his neck ; 
it is a great nuisance to him^ for, as he cannot lie down, it gives him 
neither rest at night nor any comfort in eating ; he has already gone 
about in this uncomfortable manner two years, and has collected about 
five hundred pagodas—now, he wants five hundred more, which, if any 
one will give to him at once, will release him from the yoke. • This 
atigatdam is an iron grating, above two feet square, with a bell in each 
corner; in the middle the head sticks out; it fits only the neck, and 
must have been forged by the smith upon his body ; he cannot take it 
*off, unless it be broken. He listened with pleasure to what I told him, 
and willingly took a tract on True Wisdom, along with him.” 

It was not until the second of February 1818, that Mr. Rhenius was 
able to set out on his journey to the westward. At Chittur, he met 
with Mr. Dacre, the judge, who had long resided there ; he was well 
known as an old Madras civilian, and as a most zealous and benevolent 
Christian; possessed, moreover, of considerable private property, he 
was enabled do much for the glory of his heavenly master : he entirely 
devoted himself, his time, and his money, to spend and be spent, for 
the good of the natives and in their service. He seemed to be efifect- 
ing a vast deal of good amongst the heathen; many of whom had 
embraced Christianity ; about twenty of them assembled at Mr. 
Harper’s house, where Mr. Rhenius met them. 

Near Amee, at Rajnatpuram, lives the descendant of the kings, who 
formerly reigned there, but now only in possession of seven villages; 
this Rajah waited on Mr’ Rhenius, and received a copy of a gospel. At 

the village of V-, our missionary wished to see the working of the 

machinery in the weaver's houses, but this was a rather difficult 
matter, for the women and children fled from the European in all direc¬ 
tions. At Trivalur, on examining the schools, some of the parents 
expressed their foolish fears regarding the intention of its founders. 
In the evening of the 21st of February, Mr. Rhenius arrived at his 
home in Madras. 

On Monday, the 15th of June, Mr. Rhenius wrote to the secretary 
of Government for a passport, in order to set out to the northwards on 
the 22d inst.; but not receiving any answer, on the 19th, he reminded 
him of his request; to which he replied that he could not give a pass- 
port, without permission from the Council, which had not been held 
since the request was made. This prevented him from setting out on 
his tour on the Monday, as proposed. 
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THE CASE OF LIEUT. HOLLIS. 

** I TOif to Oodt Sir, your case is a reproach to the Service; the injustice you 
have met with is so flagrant'*—S koUiBtt. 

Sussex Terrace, Old Brompton, 
February 14th, 1844. 

HoMDVftABLB Siits,—A letter addressed by me to the Secretary, for 
your conaideration, on the 15th of last November, was replied to on 
the 8th instant. 

According to competent opinions submitted to yon, (which have not 
been impugned,) the General Court-Martial, by which I was dismissed 
the Service, was holden under an illegal warrant, it being contrary to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament* regulating the appointment of 
courts martial, for the commander*in-chief of one presidency to convene 
a court-martial for the trial of an officer " of or belonging to another 
presidency, which was done in my case by His Excellency Sir Tbos. 
M'Mahon, Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I considered that I had a fair claim to the full " pay and 
allowances of a lieutenant of infantry, in India, from the date of my 
unauthorised dismissal, July 5th, 1840 ; for which I took the liberty 
of applying to your Hon. Court. The sum would now amount to 
about £1200. 

But since you have thought proper (after three months* consideration) 
to refuse to comply with my request, or to set aside the illegal proceedings, 
it only remains for me to seek redress in some other quarter. And here I 
would once more respectfully beg leave to remind you, that the sum of 
£70 per annum, drawn by me at the India House since my return to 
England, although termed " an allowance,** is received as a portion of 
the above-named pay, and not as a gratuity; for I have, upon all oc¬ 
casions, appealed—not to your feelings of benevolence—^but to your 
sense of honour and justice. Indeed, the necessity of making ang 
appeal to your Hon. Court might have been altogether avoided, by my 
bringing an action against the President of the Court Martial; whereby 
damages might have been recovered, and the proceeding rendered null 
and void ab initio* Upon this point I had the best milito-legal advice 
at Bombay, and, fortunately, this course is still open to me. At my 
earliest convenience, I shall give notice, by adverdsement, of the steps 
which 1 am about to take; and the like publicity will, at the same dme, 
or previously, be given to this letter. 

In taking leave most respectfully of your Hon. Court, I would 
merely wish your refusal to restore me to the Service to be contrasted 

• 4 Geo rV. cap. 81, sect, 30, 
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'vith the restoration of an oiBoer» under the following rather remarkable 
circumstances ;*-*In 1809, Lieutenant James Law Lushingtoni of the 
Madras Light Cavalry, having taken a prominent part in a mutiny, had 
the option of a. trial by court-martial, or dismissal from the Ser¬ 
vice without one: %e chose the latter alternative, and returned home. 
Notwithstanding this, he was subsequently reinstated in his former 
rank; and some thirty years afterwards, we find him filling the highest 
post in your Hon. Court, a major-general, and Omd Cross of the 
Bath: the remembrance of his early indiscretion being blotted out by 
the record of distinguished services in the field. 

Now, as regards my own casemy trial by an illegal court-martial^ 
your refusing to annul its proceedings and sentence—but more parUra- 
larly the shameful treatment which provoked the offence charged 
against me—I do feel, honourable Sirs, that I have been altogether 
most unhandsomely dealt with ; and I think few persons, acquainted 
with these facts, will be disposed to deny the applicability of the motto 
prefixed to this letter. 1 have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
so long as I was treated in your Service as a gentleman, I con¬ 
ducted myself with strict propriety as an officer. But when, on 
board ship, and away from my family, I had ignominy and 
suffering ’* heaped upon me, from which even a transported felon 
would be exempt^ the same propriety of conduct could not be 
reasonably expected. My former highly respected commanding officer 
at Madras, General Wilson, has recorded his opinion in the follow- 
lowing words* ;—I can declare it as my opinion, founded on my own 
knowledge of him, and the general sentiments of his brother-officers, 
and those who have long known him, that nothing but the ignominy 
** and suffering, accompanied with the frequent provocations—all of 
" them together perhaps unprecedented to any one in the situation of 
an officer in the army—to which he was so long subject, could have 
“ stirred him up to that violence of language for which he was after- 
** wards brought to a court-martial.” Again I never heard of aa 
“ officer being subjected to such oppression, and such a system of irrita- 
“ tion, purposely kept up apparently by a commanding offieerf and 
** others under his influence, so calculated, as in the case of Mr. Hollis, ' 
to drive a man to commit himself.’^ 

With such declarations before you, and from so high a quarter, I 

ask you, Hon. Sirs, is it not a reproach to the service ” that I should 

have fallen a sacrifice to ignominious treatment, ** unprecedented to 

any one in the situation of an officer in the army ?” “ The injustice I 
• 

V See Testimonials at the India House, fttnn Miyor-Gen. Wilson, C.B. ' 

f Capt Robert Mignan, Bombay Army. 
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haT# mt with is so flagrant/’ that it is my duty —and noi mine alone — 
•olonnly to protest against it^; subscribing myself, in accordance with 
the above declarations, 

Your most oppressed and injured Servant, 

Wm. HOLLIS, 

Late Lieut. Madras Army. 

To the Knl the Court of Directors 

of the East India Company. * 

' [Itafifords us much gratification in being thus enable ! to give an ex- 
gded publicity to the above communication. We hf ve repeatedly, in 
vious numbers* of our Magnzine, noticed the ijxtreme hardship 
ejcercised towards Mr. Hollis by the Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and on this occasion, can merely express our warmest wishes 
that his present well-written and becomingly spirited letter, may 
arouse them to a sense of the injustice hitherto practised towards 
him; and induce them to cancel an unjust sentence, pronounced by 
an illegal tribunal, and unauthorized alike by law and practice.— 
Ed. B* F. 1. Mao.] 


ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN GOVERNMENTS 

RESPECTING THE LEVYING OF WAR.t 
( Concluded from page 2Z,) 

This is the second instance of a war with a nation out of the Penin¬ 
sula of India, which bad given up no portion of its independence, as 
most of the Indian Princes had done since 1802. 

There had been differences between the British Government, and the 
court of Ava, from 1811. At that time, certain subjects of the King 
of Buimah fled and found refuge in our territory—they were located 
by OUT Government on the frontier, in the expectation that they would 
protect our territory from insult. But animated with strong feelings 
of animosity towards the Burmese Government, they made incursions 
into its territory. The Burmese repelled their attacks, and followed 
them into our territory. The British Government tried to repress 
these depredations, and even threatened to withdraw from the settlers 

* See Nos* for February and March, 1844. 

t This very ably written series of Papers we have extiactod, as mentioned in our 
Number for December, 1843, from the Report of the East India Committee of the 
Colonial Soci^^ty. 
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its protection, if these disorders continued, and refused to afford an 
asylum to future refugees; but ill-will gradually ripened between the 
two parties. The Burmese Government attacked the Island of Sha- 
poree, and expelled the British authorities. 

The British Government demanded reparation, and received no reply 
from the Court of Amerapoora, but the local authorities avowed that 
it was the intention of the King of Burmah to invade the British do¬ 
minions, if his claim on the island was not unequivocally admitted. 

The Burmese also invaded the petty state of Cashar, which was 
protected by the British Government, on the pretext of searching 
for criminals, and their troops established themselves at'Silhet, mena¬ 
cing thereby even Calcutta. The Burmese authorities were warned, 
that in violating the territory of a state protected by the British Go¬ 
vernment, they exposed themselves to the enmity of that Government, 
but the warning was without effect. The Burmese also demanded the 
Rajah of Jijuteea, who was dependent on the British Government, to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Court of Ava, and made a demonstra¬ 
tion against him, upon which the British Government advanced troops 
to cover the menaced point. They violated our territory, and attacked 
a body of our troops ut Doodpatlie. When remonstrance was made 
against these border outrages, the Burmese authorities replied, by de¬ 
claring the intention of their sovereign to invade in force the British 
dominions. The British Government consequently declared war. 

The manifesto published on the occasion stated that our Government 
had sought for explanations from the King of Burmah, but on the sub¬ 
ject of our complaints he had maintained deliberate silence, which, 
taken with the extent and combination of the operations against us, 
proved that the acts of subordinate authorities were sanctioned by the 
Government of Ava. * • * ♦ * 

The war was announced from the Throne in the Session of 1825. 
At the close, regret was expressed at the continuance of the war. In the 
next Session its successful termination was announced from the Throne 
to the New Parliament. But Parliament, although their attention had 
been so frequently directed to it, and though there was no^ little uneasi¬ 
ness out of doors on the subject, took nonotice whatever of the matter. 
Not even was a vote of thanks proposed to the Governor General,— 
but a vote of thanks was passi d to the military for their services. 

This is the last of the Great Wars. 

In all these wars the formalities of war have been scrupulously ad¬ 
hered to; they have been just and necessary, and in accordance with 
the Laws of Great Btitain and of Nations. 

Independently of these great wars there have been minor military 
operations. 
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Yoor Sub-Committee, anxious conscientiously to fulfil tbe duty im¬ 
posed upon them, and to remove all misconceptions as to the legality 
of our acts in India, have examined and find that in these the Indian 
Government has, equally as in greater events, been guiltless of any 
infraction of the Laws of Nations, or of the formalities of war. 
«••••«•* 

Thus, during the who^e period that we have undertaken to review, 
whether in respect to great wars, or to minor military operations, we find 
that the Resolutions of the House of Commons of 1782, have realised 
their intended effects, that wars of aggression have been prevented, and 
that in wars just and necessary, tbe conditions have been observed which 
the Law of Parliament had imposed, and tbe honour and character of 
Britain required. Thus had our name been retrieved in India, after 
it had been deeply stained, and our power consolidated, after it had 
been shaken to its foundations. 

Your Sub-Committee have also to remark that the termination of 
hostilities with each Prince, and a return to a state of peace, was an¬ 
nounced with solemnities similar to those with which the Government 
announced the breaking out of the war and the recourse to arms. These 
solemnities being in every respect the same as those observed by the 
Government at home. 

In summing up, your Sub-Committee beg to observe, that tbe inter¬ 
vention of the House of Commons in 1782, arrested most frightful cor¬ 
ruption and malversation in the internal government of India, together 
with wars waged for ambition or speculation ; and in all probability a 
few years would have seen the extinction of our dominion in India, 
had it not been for tbe wise and upright resolutions of tbe House of 
Commons, and its vigour in following them up, by the impeachment of 
the Governor-General. From that period, there has been in India 
subordination in tbe service, integrity of the servants in the administra¬ 
tion of the internal affairs of the Company, and observance of the law 
of England and of nations in the intercourse, compacts, and wars of the 
Indian Government. 

The grounds of these wars were violations on the part of the Indian 
princes, of our perfect rights without which, as Vattel remarks, no 
war can be just: viz. Either connection for hostile purposes with an 
enemy, that is, with a state at war with Great Britain ; or breach of 
positive compact; or invasion, or threatened invasion of our territory, 
or that of our allies, whose security was necessary to our own. No 
war was waged without these grounds, or on the vague surmise of 
their existence. No war was undertaken without communications 
made, explanations required, grievances alleged, redress demanded, 
ultimatum presented, and war declared. 
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Cpntrastcd with this, the AfTghans had not afforded us any ground 
for war. We ** had not so much as an apparent cause.” They had 
not invaded our territory ; there was no surmise that they intended to 
do so. England had no enemy with whom their connection could 
afford grounds of inquietude, far less justification for war. And had 
there existed grounds for suspicion, no explanations were demanded, 
no grievances stated, no redress required, no ultimatum presented, 
stating the alternative by which war might be averted. There was no 
declaration of war. 

With respect to the declaration of Simla, which has been somewhere 
spoken of as a declaration of war, it may suffice to say, it is a paper 
without any form of public, legal, or diplomatic character. It is a 
jumble of false and irrelevant propositions. There is nothing alleged 
against the Affghans, which, if substantiated, could bear the character 
of a grievance. There is no redress whatever required of them ; and 
the word war is not so much as mentioned. 

Therefore is the assault on the Affghans as completely a deviation 
from the practice of the Governors-General of India, since the year 
1782, as it is a violation of the constitution of Great Britain and laws 
of nations. 

To veil the absence of justice and violation of forms on the part of 
the Governor-General, to veil similar violations of right and of law, by 
the government of this country sanctioning this act, or originally com¬ 
manding it, a pretender was set up. 

Had Shah Shoojah been a prince in arms, contending with opponents 
in his own country, the Governor-General could have taken part neither 
with him nor against him, unless England's interests had been injured, 
and unless she had proceeded according to the forms, not of civilized 
only, but of all communities which have received the name and style of 
nations, to demand redress, to require atonement, and to proclaim war. 
But Shah Shoojah was a refugee in our territory, dependent on our 
bounty, put forward by us, and by us alone. Instead therefore of the 
pretext serving jo excuse the omission of the legal forms, the use of 
such a pretext stamps a war, already the most illegal and the most 
unjust as against the people whom we have assailed, as no less deceit¬ 
ful and fraudulent in respect to the nation by whose government it has 
been waged. 

Had Shah Shoojah been the legitimate sovereign of the Affghans, we 
were committed against his rights by the recognition of the princes who 
were in possession ; and had it been desirable for us to make Shah 
Shoojah strong, we took the very course which must have debased and 
degraded him in the estimation of his countrymen, by associating him 
with iheir political, religious, and detested foes, the Sikhs; and further, 
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by exhibiting him as dependent upon British support after we had made 
ourselves execrable to the AfFghans, These remarks are made not as 
touching in any degree the question between England and the Affghans, 
which is one of nations and not of sovereigns, but as shewing in every 
point the falsehood of the pretext, advanced as the motive of our acts» 
and the deviation of the steps which we took, from the end which we 
professed to have in view. 

By the results that have followed from the neglect of these forms 
their value is brought into evidence. 

Declarations of war are necessary, 1st. That the nation whose Go¬ 
vernment has inflicted injury, may be aware of the reasons for which it 
js assailed; 2nd. That the subjects of the Government commencing 
this war, may understand w'hy they have to make war ; 3rd. That all 
naUons may know which side is just, and which unjust, and that thus 
every check may be placed on ambition, violence, and injustice. 

In the absence of such a declaration, the Affghans know not why 
they are assailed, England is unconscious whether she is at war or not, 
and all other nations must condemn England, even if her grounds are 
just. 

The Government that planned this war, on the pretext of maintain¬ 
ing the rights of Shah Shoojah, has given indications of intentions in¬ 
compatible with these rights, having designated Affghanistan a portion 
of the Indian Empire. Whilst again the Minister, more especially 
entrusted with this branch of British interests, has declared to the 
House of Commons that this war was waged without any intention of 
aggrandisement or ambition. 

To the absence of legal forms, has thus been united the presence of 
contradictory language and thus has faith in the British Government 
been annihilated. Whilst the objects of the Government are incom¬ 
prehensible and unfathomable to its own subjects, its words and its 
acts have been received by foreign nations as indications, on the port of 
the British nation itself, of lawless and extravagant ambition, losing for 
England her chief position, which was the respect of nations, and her 
chief strength, which is the confidence of the weaker powers of the 
world, in the support which she has hitherto been in the condition of 
affording to them against the violence of other great states. This con¬ 
sideration is one immediately connected with our position in India, as 
the weakening of our strength, and far more the weakening of our cha¬ 
racter in Europe, must rea^t upon the tenure by which we hold our 
Indian dominions, and this reaction comes at a time when in India 
xtsdf these unjust and criminal wars, even if they had been wars de¬ 
signed and planned with a view to the extension of our dominion, 

could not by any temporary success," in the language of the House 
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of Common in 1782, “have compensated for the loss of a pre-eminence 
which we had attained by a character for moderation and justice.” 

We cannot conclude this Report without recalling an incident from 
our past history bearing a most striking analogy to recent events. In 
nil the Bombay Government, for purposes only of aggrandisement 
and peculation, invaded the territory of Foonah, on the pretext of 
setting up a more legitimate Pcishwa, and that, aflcr having recognized 
the authority of the de facto Peishwa. The Bombay Government de* 
dared, that the Pretender, by name Ragoba, was universally popular 
and would be received with open arms. The Bombay Government de¬ 
signated a portion of its own troops as the troops belonging to Ragoba, 
who was represented as entering the Mahratta territory at the head of 
his own forces. After invading that territory, out army soon found 
itself unable to advance and unable to retreat, and were reduced to 
the necessity of begging their lives. They represented themselves as 
merchants (a name respected in the East) who had been deceived by 
false representations, and they transmitted a blank sheet of paper with 
the signatures of the chief civil and military authorities, for the Mah¬ 
ratta General to insert the conditions which he should be pleased to im¬ 
pose upon them. The conditions he inserted were that the English 
Government should observe, for the future, good faith towards its 
neighbours and abstain from interference in the affairs of the Mah- 
rattas. The army were then plentifully supplied and allowed quietly 
to retire. There did not then occur at Worgaum a disaster to be put 
in parallel with that of Cabool, but also there was not a political 
agent, who when disasters had befallen a band of robbers, insulted the 
injured nation into whose power they had fallen. The Bombay 
Government disavowed the convention of Worgaum and recommenced 
its intrigues in favour of Ragoba, the Bengal Government approved of 
this perfidy, whilst it proceeded to interfere in opposition to the protege 
of the Bombay Government until, at length, every prince and popula¬ 
tion were so disgusted with our bad faith, that the Pcishwa, the Nizam, 
the Rajah of Bcrar, and Hyder Ali were all combined in a formidable 
league against us. 

The Indian authorities pretended to justify their conduct at home, 
by stating that what they had done had been with the view of counte¬ 
racting French intrigue, England then being at war with France, be¬ 
cause a Chevalier de St. Lubin was at the Court of Poonah. This 
agent was dismissed without his proposals being even listened to, 
and Mr. Dutidas in his report declared, that if France had acquired 
any influence, it would have to he attributed to the acts of the Indian 

a 
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OoTerntnent, The war produced by these causes exhausted the Indian 
treasuryi to meet the exigencies of which Mr. W. Hastings had recourse 
to that violence and extortion, which aroused against him public indig¬ 
nation in England. 

The recent aggressions in Central Asia are a repetition of those acts 
which, when perpetrated in India itself and by Indian authorities, 
called down on the heads of their authors public reprobation, and 
which, though reversed by the authority and integrity of a British Par¬ 
liament, entailed upon us those subsequent wars in India, which, while 
necessary as measures of self defence, became so, solely through pre¬ 
vious loss of character. But now those crimes are reiterated on a 
larger theatre, they do not threaten us with a league of Indian princes 
only, but with one of Indian princes and Asiatic neighbours, with a 
league between them and a powerful empire, designated at once a 
great European and Asiatic State, whose intrigues and designs the 
English Government has already officially asserted to be dangerous to 
India. In the former period it was the Indian Government that was 
guilty alone of these acts; the British Government and Parliament, 
reproving them, punishing their authors and averting their consequen¬ 
ces. At the present day there is no safeguard in the British Govern¬ 
ment or Parliament, the Government of Great Britain itself being the 
originator, and the British Parliament tacitly sanctioning acts com¬ 
mitted in violation of the laws of the land, and its own recorded resolu¬ 
tions of 1782. 

To these acts have been applied and all but universally, the terms 
" insanity,” “ crime,” epithets harsher than any applied even in a 
lobuster age to any Indian war,—and yet no investigation has taken 
place. No “ Committee of Selection” or even of Secrecy” has been 
appointed, and the late President of the Board of Control has in the 
House of Commons designated those resolutions that reproved crimes in 
India, and thereby saved India to England, as ** foolish words.” 

The war we are now examining does not stand alone in its causes, 
characters, or consequences. About the same period we assaulted Persia 
without a Declaration of War, and commenced our lawless invasion of 
China. We also piratically occupied Aden. We* have thus simul¬ 
taneously outraged every Asiatic people within our reach-—the Affghans, 
the Chinese, the Arabs, the Belouches, and the Scindians. 

For the last twelve years, this country has been engaged in hostilities 
in every quarter, none of which have been preceded by those forms that 
render war legal. Such violations of law have therefore become 
habitual. Great Britain, that formerly earned a character for justice, 
by its respect for law, is now in danger of awakening against her the 
execration of mankind, and arming all nations for her destruction, 
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unless the example she sets succeeds in subverting all law and order, 
and converts the world into a “ societas leonum.’* 

If the English nation sought conquest by unjust means, for whatever 
injury it inflicted on others, itself, and not its Government would be 
responsible. But it entertains no such design. It is as much injured 
by the acts of its Government, as other nations ate injured by the acts 
it is made to perform. 

As the British Government does not profess to seek conquest, the 
objects are unavowed for which it injures England, and makes Eng¬ 
land injure others. In as far as India is concerned, the acts of the Bri¬ 
tish Government are intelligible only on the supposition, that it had 
mistaken for the interests of England, interests exactly the reverse ; 
and it is in evidence that in the pursuit of those interests it has violated 
the Constitution, and practised concealment and deception ; and in the 
words of the most authoritative periodical in Germany, published 
long before our reverses, and when this country exulted in our tri¬ 
umphs—“ The interests of England were advocated in the words—the 
interests of Russia advanced by the acts of the British Minister.*' 

Finally, disregard of public law, has been followed by disbelief in 
the practice of honour and justice. These public crimes are not only 
sufiered, but justified (if justification it can be called), by asserting that 
our whole previous career has been one of injustice; inferring, therefore, 
that injustice is the character of England, and that injustice is profit¬ 
able. We conceive that we have established justice to have been the 
past character of England, and that to her justice she has owed the 
extension of her power and the permanency of her dominion. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN INDIA. 

Thx East Indies are at length divided into three dioceses ; namely :— 

Square Miles. Souls. 

Calcutta . 348,400 70,000,000 

Madras . 146,500 16,500,000 

Bombay . 68,074 7,000,000 

Total. 562,974 93,500,000 

The metropolian has to traverse India, and visit the other dioceses, 
once in every five years, or oitcner; and, in common with his sulTragans, 
the ordinary visitation is every three years. Bishop Heber was only 
two years and a half in his diocese; Bishop James, nine months; Bishop 
Turner, a year and a half; and Bishop Corrie, of Madras, fifteen 
months. 

Bishop Wilson delivered his second charge at Calcutta, in July, 1838; 
he then proceeded to the Straits of Malacca, and other places ; which 
occupied, with bis return to his see, four months and thirteen days. In 
October, 1839, his lordship proceeded to the North-Western Provinces; 
during the hot season of 1840, he retreated to the hills ; and in April, 
1841, returned to Calcutta;—during the cold weather of October and 
November, he concluded the visitation, which altogether lasted three 
years and four months ; two years of which, he was absent altogether 
from Calcutta ; the other sixteen months having been spent in his 
metropolis. 

His lordship commenced his third ordinary, and his first metropolitan 
visitation in Aug. 1842 ; the distance to be traversed being thirteen thou¬ 
sand miles, and this cannot be accomplished before the cold season of 
1845. Between August, 1834, and up to his arrival in Bombay, in 
March, 1843, Bishop Wilson had officially visited about twenty-five 
thousand miles. Since that latter period, his lordship has returned to 
Calcutta, and proceeded for the third time to the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces, for the seventeen months between November, 1843, and March, 
1845, when he purposes to return to the metropolis, and remain there 
till the cold season of October, when he will complete his third ordinary 
visitation of the Ganges—viz,, Dacca, Assam, Arracan, and Cuttack. 
Such is an Indian visitation. No one of the three bishops of India can 
visit the dioceses of his brethren, and return to his own, without taking 
a voyage of above fourteen hundred miles. The unwieldy and un¬ 
manageably large portions of the Globe which are nominally placed 
under their charge, are far beyond the physical powers of any person 
effectually and duly to superintend. 

In 1814, the diocese of Calcutta, embracing all India, was first 
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erected. There were then about thirty chaplains, eleven missionaries, 
and nine clnirchcs. At the present time, India is subdivided into three 
dioceses, and numbers one hundred and seven chaplains, one hundred 
and twelve missionaries, and upwards of one hundred and twenty 
churches. 

The present diocese of Calcutta was under the pastoral care of Bishop 
Middleton, from the year 1814 to 1822 ; the entire number of clergy 
then connected with it, being but fifteen ; in 1838, sixty-nine, and 
now it is ninety-five; thus having increased more than six-fold in 
twenty years. The Company’s Bengal Establishment of Chaplains— 
fixed in 1824, at twenty-eight, of whom but fifteen weVe at their posts, 
five on furlough, seven vacant, and one on his way out—was decided 
by the new arrangement of August, 1836, at fifty-one ; in 1840, two 
more were allowed for the Cathedral, making fifty-three; but, in 
January, 1841, only twenty-four were at work, and no appointments 
announced : in August, 1842, thirty-four chaplains were in their active 
duties, two more are announced, and four are immediately to he ap¬ 
pointed, whilst eleven are absent on sick leave. The missionary clergy, 
in 1838, were but twenty-nine, they are now forty-two ; three of whom 
are absent, ill—thus exceeding, by eight, the entire number of the 
resident chaplains. In the diocese of Madras there are ninety-two 
clergy, of whom twenty-nine are chaplains. In the diocese of Bombay 
there are thirty-two clergy, of whom twenty-five are chaplains. 

In the diocese of Calcutta, the stations where the services of the 
Church of England are celebrated are in number fifty-four; twenty-six 
other places arc occasionally visited: making eighty in all. Seventy 
sacred edifices are erected, or are under erection; five new churches are 
progressing towards completion ; and, in the various missions, there are 
about twenty-five native chapels: making, in all, about one hundred 
places of worship. 

Bishop Wilson arrived in India in 1832 ; he has held eighteen ordi¬ 
nations, in which he has admitted to orders thirty-one priests and 
twenty-eight deacons. In the four years, 1838-41, out of sixty-nine 
Bengal clergy, there was but a single death, Mr. Knorpp; since that 
time, however, out of eighty-eight, no less than eight have fallen. 

These few statistical notices, gleaned from the late metropolitical 
charge, shew that Britain is at last, though but tardily, arousing to a 
sense of the great national crime which she has so long committed, in 
suffering her enslaved cultivators of \he soil of India to remain bound 
in the hideous trammels of Brahminical superstition,—the most cruel, 
the most offensive, delusion which ever enslaved a people. 
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BENGAL BRITISH INDIA SOCIETY, 

A sFECiAi. MEETING of this important society was held at Calcutta on 
the Dth of January last for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
expediency of memorialising the proper authorities on the subject of the 
proposal of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, by 
which the direct communication with Suez at present enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Bengal would cease ; and the vessels plying between 
Calcutta and the port above mentioned, be placed on the Bombay line. 
After some discussion of a very interesting nature, two petitions, with 
copies of which we have been furnished, were agreed to, and have been, 
we believe, despatched to this country, for presentation by Mr. George 
Thompson to the authorities to whom they are respectively addressed. 
The following are the memorials :— 

To TUB IION. THE COMMONS OF THE UnITEI> KiNGPOM OF GrEAT BRITAIN 

ANP Ireeanp in Parliament assemblep. 

The humble petition of the Bengal Britieh India Society^ and of the 

undersigned native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners (chiefly natives of India) merchants, 
landowners and inhabitants of Calcutta, in the presidency of Bengal, 
humbly convey their earnest sentiments of constitutional attachment to 
your honorable House, as the representatives of their fellow-subjects, 
the people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
your petitioners refer with grateful satisfaction to the report of a select 
committee of your honorable House in the year 1837, on the subject of 
steam communication with India. 

That in accordance with the recommendation of the said committee, 
the British Government and the honorable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, did give their zealous attention to the subject, 
and the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navigation Company have, in 
consequence been induced to employ two vessels, the llindoostan and 
Bentinck^ during certain months of the year, for the purpose of convey¬ 
ing passengers to and from Calcutta and Suez direct, touching at Galle 
and Madras, which vessels have been crowned with success in every 
voyage, and surpass in eflicicncy and speed, all other steam vessels ever 
employed in the Indian ocean or elsewhere. 

That your petitioners have heard with feelings of alarm and sorrow 
that a propos^ has been made to the honorable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, for employing, in the conveying of the Bom¬ 
bay mails, the vessels of the said Company, which in the opinion of 
your petitioners would assuredly deprive Calcutta of direct communica¬ 
tions by steam with Suez. 

That your petitioners therefore desire to recall the subject to the notice 
and attention of your honorable House with reference to the critical 
circumstances just alluded to ; and represent to your honorable House 
the importance of continuing steam communication between Calcutta 
and Suez direct, and of making them more frequent, and in other re¬ 
spects, improving them. 

That your petitioners contemplate with unfeigned satisfaction, the 
present post office system of the imperial and mother country with 
reference to the greatly diminished rates of postage, and the increased 
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rapidity and frequency in the transmission of letters ; and your peti¬ 
tioners ardently hope, that the same principles will be extended to the 
transmission of letters to and from India. 

That your petitioners (chiefly natives of India) are deeply imbued 
with sentiments of respect and attachment to the British Government 
and British nation, and welcome every improvement in the means of 
communications, as conducive to the confirmation of these sentiments 
and their diffusion through India. Many of your Native petitioners 
possess a knowledge of the English language and highly appreciate its 
treasures of science and literature ; and some of them liave commercial 
relations and correpondence with Great Britain, in respect of which 
they regard a direct steam communication between Suez and Calcutta 
as of very great importance—as no less important in its tendency at 
once to excite and gratify the reciprocal curiosity of the people of Great 
Britain and of India, to become better acquainted with one another, 
and with their respective laws, institutions, religions, and manners. To 
those advantages your petitioners add, as of vital importance, the in¬ 
creased influence which the public opinion of Great Britain may proba¬ 
bly exert over the principles and policy of the Indian Government, 
when the geographical distance of India is practically abridged by in¬ 
creased rapidity of inter-communication; which your petitioners also 
regard as of great importance in increasing the power of the Board of 
Control and the honorable Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany over the Government of the country. 

Thus strongly impressed with the advantages of frequent and speedy 
communication, your petitioners humbly pray your honorable House to 
bestow such attention to the subject as may prevent the adoption of 
any plan which might by possibility deprive the inhabitants of Bengal of 
any advantages which they at present enjoy in the direct communication 
between Suez and Calcutta, and that your honorable house will take 
such measures as may be conducive to the establishment of monthly 
communications by steam throughout the year to and from Calcutta and 
Suez direct, and to cause the transmission of letters by the same direct 
line, instead of circuitously by Bombay. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

CalcuUaf the January 1844. 

To THE Hon. the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
The Memorial of the Bengal British India Society and the undersigned 

Native Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Humbly Sheweth,—That your memorifdists have contemplated with 
the highest satisfaction the encouragement and support given by your 
honorable Court, to steam communication between Suez and Calcutta 
direct, in the annual grant to the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company. 

That your memorialists with the rest of the Calcutta community have 
beheld with admiration, the vessels employed by that company ; and 
reflect with delight, on the success, with which their every voyage has 
been crowned, rivaling in power and speed, all other steam vessels ever 
employed in the Indian ocean. 

That your memorialists regard with feelings of alarm and sorrow, a 
proposal, reported to have been made to your honourable Court, for 
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employing in the conveyance of the Bombay mailsi the vessels of the 
said company, which proposal if adopted, would, as your memorialists 
believe, deprive Calcutta of direct communication by steam to Suez. 

That, instead of an alteration of such a nature as that just alluded to, 
your memorialists rather entertain the hope to derive from the benefi* 
cency of your honourable Court, all those farther advantages which the 
existing vessels of the said Company are adapted and competent to con¬ 
fer on this part of India, especially that they may be employed in the 
conveyance of the mails, direct to and from Suez and Calcutta, calling 
of course at Madras and Galle, and that sufficient encouragement and 
assistance may be rendered to the said company, to enable them to add 
to their number, other vessels of equal power, so as to make the direct 
communication monthly throughout the year. 

That your memorialists contemplated with unfeigned satisfaction the 
present post office system of the imperial and mother country, with 
reference to the greatly diminished rates of postage, and the increased 
rapidity and frequency in the transmission of letters, and your memoria¬ 
lists ardently hope that the same principles will be extended to the 
transmission of letters to and from Suez. 

That your memorialists (chiefly natives of India) are deeply imbued 
with sentiments of respect and attachment to the British Government 
and British nation, and welcome every improvement in the means of 
communication, as conducive to the confirmation of these sentiments, 
and their diffusion throughout India. Many of your native memoiia- 
lists possess a knowledge of the English language and highly appreciate 
its treasures of science and literature, and some of them have commercial 
relations and correspondence with Great Britain, in respect of which 
they regard a direct steam communication between Suez and Calcutta, 
as of the highest importance, as no less important in its tendency at 
once to excite and gratify the reciprocal curiosity of the people of Great 
Britain and of India, to become better acquainted with one another, 
and with their Tespective laws,institutions, religions and manners. To 
these advantages your memorialists add as of vital importance, the in¬ 
creased influence which the public of Great Britain may probably exert 
over the principles and policy of the Indian Government, when the 
geographical distance of India is practically abridged by the increased 
rapidity of inter-communication, which your memorialists also regard as 
of great importance in increasing the power of your honorable Court to 
efficiently control the Government of the country, and cause it to be 
governed according to the true intent, meaning and spirit of the 
orders of your honorable Court. 

Thus strongly impressed with the advantages of frequent and speedy 
communication ; your memorialists humbly pray your honourable Court 
to give no sanction to any proposal which can in any degree, or may by 
possibility, deprive the inhabitants of Bengal of any advantages which 
they at present enjoy in the direct communication between Suez and 
Calcutta; but on the contrary, that your honourable Court will liberally 
and freely dispense a large portion, if necessary, of the Indian revenue to 
improve the direct communication by steam between England and Cal¬ 
cutta. And your memorialists will ever pray 

Calrutfu, Januaryf 1814. 
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ISLIGIBILITY OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA TO HOLD 
OFFICE UNDER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

In our Number for October last, vre published the address voted to Mr* 
John Sullivan, at a public meeting, in the Town Hall of Calcutta, for his 
able advocacy of the rights of the natives of India to enjoy the patron¬ 
age of the Government under which they live. That address was 
brokght to this country by Mr. Thompson, signed by nearly nine 
hundred of the most respectable native inhabitants of Calcutta, and was 
presented, on behalf of its promoters, by Sir Charles Forbes, Baronet^ 
A. J. Lewis, Esq., F. C. Brown, Esq., George Forbes, Esq., and other 
gentlemen. We have now the pleasure of laying before our readers 
Mr. Sullivan’s reply. The address was accompanied by a petition to 
the Court of Proprietors, which was presented, by Mr. Sullivan, at the last 
meeting of that body, and is to be taken into consideration at the next 
general court. Next to a sedulous attention to the acquirement of the 
qualificatJuxis necessary for ibc public service, the natives of India can 
adopt no better mode of advancing their cause than that of transmitting 
to this country such documents as those we have printed. 

(Copy.) 

Jihkings Lodge, Feb, 1644* 

Gentlemen, —I beg you will accept yourselves, and convey to the 
other native gentlemen of Calcutta, my hearty thanks for the address 
which they did me the honour to vote at a public meeting held in that 
city on the 18th April last, and which I have just received from tjhe 
committee of gentlemen in this country, upon whom you had devolved 
the duty of presenting it to me. 

In advocating in my place in the Court of Proprietors, the claims of 
the natives of India to be entrusted with a large share iii the adminis* 
tration of the affairs of their own country, I did little more than give 
prominence to the opinions of Munro, Malcolm, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, 
and other honoured names, who from their characters and experience, 
were entitled to speak authoritatively on the subject. 

Fortified by such high authority, and convinced, by my own ex¬ 
perience, that natives, from their intimate knowledge of the languageSf 
manners, customs, and habits of their own countrymen, as well as from 
the advantage they possess in working in a climate which is friendly to 
them, but inimical to strangers, are not only qualified but better qualified 
than Europeans for conducting the civil administration of India,~tbat 
from the permanent interest which they have in the country they have a 
better claim than Europeans to be entrusted with the largest share in that 
administration, and under a firm persuasion that W^'shall never have a 
pure or an efficient government in India until natives areitsllowed 
to participate in those offices which are now exclusively filled by 
Europeans, 1 felt it to be my duty to press the subject upon the 
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attention of the authoritieB in this country through the only channel 
which was open to me. 

I shall take an early opportunity of presenting the petition which 
you have forwarded to me, to the Court of Proprietors, and you may 
depend upon my giving the prayer of it my strenuous support. I shall 
do this in the earnest hope, that the authorities in this country may be 
induced at no distant period, to act upon the advice of the great Munro, 
and declare the natives of India to be eligible to almost every office 
under the Government. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

With gratitude and respect, 

Your faithful and obliged. 

(Signed) J. Sullivan. 


£285 PER CENT. AND NOTHING TO DO. 


Such is the present enviable position of the sixteen hundred gentlemen 
and ladies who have their loose cash invested in the bubble stock of 
the old exploded monopoly of the India Company. 

In the year 1832, both the great cky jobs—the lady of Leadenhall, 
and her elder sister in Threadneedle Street—were on an expiring lease, 
the stock of each was at the same low ebb, 191 ; bank stock has never 
recovered, but India stock is now at 285. The Affghan war was made 
a plea for suspending the completion of the Doab Canal, and withholding 
every other useful expenditure of revenue in India, as well as for 
increasing the remittance of tribute, enlisting recruits, and purchasing 
shots and shells, bayonets, and cannon ; this war also greatly augmented 
the patronage of the Company, and powerfully aided to keep up the 
price of stock. Now, Scinde promises fairly with regard to patronage, 
and Gwalior is a new scene for plunder, over 33,000 square miles. 

The India Company was ne\er in a more palmy state than at the 
present moment. One writer seriously attempts to prove, from Scrip¬ 
ture, that our India Directors are “ the kings of the East." Not a 
word about king, lords, or commons ; they merely rule these isles, but 
the Directors are the divine agents of empire. But even this rank 
flattery is all liberally paid for, out of the treasury in Leadenhall Street, 
at the option of the sycophant, either in hard cash, in rank jobs, or in 


valuable patronage. 

But this is not the most galling application of the superfluous crop 
of the too fruitful valley of the Ganges. We can afford to pay for 
songs in praise of our tallow-chandlering Directors, bulk is indeed mpst 
vexatious to have to pay for every libel upon the people and institutions 
of Ind^ that incense which most delights the Company. Every 
tyrant ^claims the degradation of his own slave as the vindication of 
bis own tyranny, though that tyranny is the cause of the degradation. 

The quarterly general court of the Proprietors of India Stock,* held 
on Wednesday, the 20th of March, 1844, exhibited in the most glow- 
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ing colours the extreme insolence of the tyranny of the ** Kings of the 
East,” for, overwhelmed as India is with mis-rule, in every shape and 
degree, her Parliament was not allowed to touch upon any one single 
topic. ** The Kings of the East” demanded the most implicit confi¬ 
dence from their own constituents, and the latter could not resist the 
insolent demand. In less than one hour each proprietor had to put on 
his hat, and vacate the general court room, for “ the Kings of the 
East” had retired into their own parlour, by the side door, there to 
chuckle over their own impertinence, and their secretary’s cunning 
management of public business. 

But, revenons a nos moutons^ the dramatis personae, the corps de 
ballet, corps diplomatique, or whatever else they are,^ who exhibit in 
Leadenhall bubble-stock market, consisted as usual of Jack-in-the- 
box. seconded, prompted, and advised as ii^ual; and, as usual, backed 
bv the Father of the direction, M. P., but not the representative of the 
Company, President of the Russia Company, and name-sake of a 
Director of the South Sea Scheme,—if that be any honour. 

Then, outside the bar, the Chair had its echo duly stationed in all 
parts of the room, so as to produce the most natural effect, each mouth 
piece being duly labelled ** an independant proprietor.** The invisible 
girl herself could not look more natural than these dear old gentlemen 
do ; but, in our travels, having had the misfortune to get a peep behind 
the scenes of more than one despot’s throne, w'e are up to trap, and when¬ 
ever Messrs. Fielder, Weeding, Marriott, Twining, and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Bye-Law Committee, pass the word from the Chair, we 
remember the old story of Bel and the Dragon, and also a modern 
miracle, which excited great admir ition in India, a weeping idol, until 
the operative, being disgusted, turned traitor to the concern, and pro¬ 
claimed that it was an imposture effected by that very simple hydraulic 
apparatus, a syringe. 

The Crown has not the means of thus tampering with a Parliament, 
ergo, the Company only can govern India! Such is the march of in¬ 
tellect, the progress of the schoolmaster in 1844. Daniel pitied the 
Babylonians, and like him, we also pity the deluded votaries of the 
syringe, but most assuredly the very next generation will pity this age 
as having been equally disgraced in tolerating the grosser imposture of 
our India Company. 

This insolent usurpation of power convinces «s that if the Pope of 
Rome would but open a company for the sale of indulgencies, or for 
any other purpose that would yield a dividend, without any regard to 
the security of the principal stock ; he might establish an unblushing 
inquisition even in London, where gain is godliness. Puseyism is 
assailed because it is unprofitable, therefore unpalatable. The worship 

Juggernaut is less profitable than formerly, therefore not so popular 
with the Proprietors as when it was taxed fbr their dividend. Now, 
they tolerate Mr.Poynder, and even the Chair behaves civillj^ towards 
that Proprietor in the bubble. He was in bis place, as a matter of 
course; he would rather omit dividend-day than court- day—not so the 
Cle^cal Proprietors, they were all absent. This is the season of 
Lent, were they, therefore, afraid of being tempted to dine with the 
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much as in what wc eat, or what we drink : in this sense, the Temperance 
Lancet pfives us the following Epecimen of “good fare,” as something to he 
remembered at all future Christinas dinners :— 

A small quantity of soup; a small piece of fish; a small slice of tho breast 
turkey; a smidl piece of the sirloin ; a mouthful of plum pudding; a small mince 
pie; a small piece of cheese (by woy of digester) ; a small quantity of salad, and a 
little sauce i with a small (quantity of all the minor garnishing, qualifying, flavour¬ 
ing crtf'rffs, solid and fluid. The composition of the salad sauce alone is sugar, 
vinegar, mustard, salt, oil, egg, &c.—Sweet, dour, hot, cold, rough and smooth, hard 
and soft, thus all popped into the stomach, upon a membrane finer than a cobweb, 
studded and interwoven with myriads of nerves, and which, in the xfnalf way, is 
groaning beneath the weight of two, three, or four times more solid and fluid than 
the Almighty fiat determined as necessary for a meal I p. 117. 

A water-drinking poet of no mean celebrity, not long since penned, in a fit 
of aqueous enthusiasm, the following delicious distich : — 

“He who drinks no wine, nor beer, nor spirits, 

Most certainly a temperance medal merits 

If, however, wc might be permitted to differ from so notable and gifted an 
authority, we would suggest, as a reward for an act of forbearance so praise¬ 
worthily extensive, the more lilting and appropriate donation of a copy of the 
present work—7’Ac Tew/y/eranre ionce/, handsomely bound, too, of course, 
in watered silk. 


Report of the Anti-Slaterv Society for 1843. 

It is now rather more than sixteen years, since the East India Com- 
yiany’s stubborn and criminal-like silence on the sin of slavery was first 
broken by the presentation of a folio volume of a thousand pages—the sole 
aim of which was to throw the reading public ofi' their scent and to bewilder 
them about some petty disputes between a cohmist from India and his fees, 
coolies, and domestics. Ever since then, 1828, the increasing demand of 
the public for information concerning slavery in India has been met in the 
same insolent spirit of audacious chicanery, unendurable in private life, 
but propounded and encouraged in our public legislative assemblies, and 
gloried in by our premier and his unsullied president of trade, the right 
honourable son of Mr, John Gladstone, the great carcase butcher of both 
our indies. 

Thus mystified during so long a period, by being bewildered in the mazes 
of innumerable big blue books, without titles, contents, indices, arrangement, 
or responsibility, what a relief is this eighteen-penny brochtur, of only one 
hundred and eighty-nine octavo pages I It is an oasis, a refuge, a well- 
watered resting place for the liberator. It is more than words can express— 
for it is something more than human ; it is as a step between heaven and 
earth—between heaven and hell! The soul of Clarkson, himself, sickened 
with dwelling for more than half a century on the increasing horror of the 
exposure of man stealing, here for the first time finds a resting place—a 
report which proves that slavery is doomed to perish under the accumulated 
burthen of its own crimes. 

Our space only permits us to urge on our readers to procure the Fourth 
Annual Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for the 
abolition of Slavery throughout the world, presented to the General Meeting 
held in Exeter Hall on the 2l6t of June; the right honourable Lord Yiscount 
Morpeth in the chair,” The infamously laconic dispatch of the Court of 
Direotigs of tl^e East India Company, pretending to approve of all that the 
public will has done with the legislation of India towards abolUbing slavery 
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Lord of the World'*—the God of the Company—is still to enjoy more 
splendour than Babel ever thouf^ht of conferring upon either Bel or the 
Dragon. 

Such arc ** The Kings of the East’* in their largesses, towards those 
whom they delight to lionour, whether ship-masters or carved logs of 
sandal-wood. 

Mr. Lewis was the next on the list; he protested against the 
monstrous absurdity of appeals from India to England, which surely 
nothing can palliate, except the necessity which exists of permitting the 
Indian to appeal from our profligate company, and her factor judges, to 
tlie Crown here in open court. 

The principal collector and sole magistrate of Negapatarti replied that 
this subject was also under his most serious consideration, and that 
the Board had consulted the highest law officers of the crown, with a 
view to some alteration in connection with Lord Brougham’s bill. Mr. 
Lewis replied “ I will wait to see the result of that Bill; but my 
motion is for an ultimate court of appeal in India. The Company are 
now compelled to work out appeals to the Privy Council, after two 
years, at their own expense.” 

Mr. Fielder.—“ The honourable Proprietor completely mistakes the 
law, because he is a lawyer, but 1, not being a lawyer, understand the 
law, because I am not a lawyer. The act says that the Queen may 
order the Company to work out a])peals after they have been two years 
lying before the Privy Council.” 

Mr. Lewis.—“ That, in fact, is obligatory ; it is tantamount to im¬ 
posing the duty of doing so. As recommended by the honourable 
Chairman, 1 agree that my notice of motion shall lie over until our 
next quarterly court-day.” 

The next motion on the paper was that of Mr. Sulivan, for a copy 
of any minutes of Directors on the invasion of Scindc. The honourable 
Proprietor, in the course of his speech, said that, “ the Chairman told us 
that the Court of Directors had made a representation to the Board on this 
subject also ; but what is the nature of that representation ? Is it an 
acquiescence, or is it a remonstrance ? Shall we leave this subject so 
entirely in the hands of the executive ? The public ought to know how the 
Court of Directors have acted, (hear)—how it is that Scinde has been 
annexed to our empire, especially as not a single Director who sits in 
Parliament said one word upon the subject when it was under dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Commons—(hear, hear.) Not one of our 
Directors has taken any active part in any discussion of the affairs of 
Scinde—(hear, hear); although, heretofore, it has been the custom, and 
indeed the universal policy, of the Court of Directors, when so situated, 
to speak upon important questions relative to the affairs of India, and 
to take an active part in such matters in the House of Commons. 
Three of our Directors in that house voted thanks to Sir Charles Na¬ 
pier, and the other one opposed that vote. The Prime Minister has 
asserted that a principle is in active operation which alarms me ; the 
taore recent aggression upon Gwalior is as bad as the invasion of 
^in^e. A most dangerous principle has been patronized in other 
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quarters. The annexation of Sctnde is a very dangerous pblieyi es¬ 
pecially after what has subsequently followed in Owalior, and a public 
vote of this court, backed by the Court of Directors, will have more 
weight with the Board of Controul than a simf la representation from 
the Court of Directors." 

Chairman.—“ 1 am sorry to say that I cannot accede to the pro¬ 
priety of this motion, and that on two grounds ; in the first place, it is 
unnecessary for the public, and would do no good ; and, secondly, the 
subject of Scinde is still under the consideration of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ; it is of importance connected with the interests of India. The 
motion is altogether unnecessary. I have nothing more to say. I 
must, therefore, object to the motion—accordingly, 1 resist the motion." 

Mr. Fielder.—" I am but a young proprietor. However, during the 
twelve years that 1 have had the honour of a seat in this court, 1 have 
never heard of any precedent to justify this motion. No good can 
possibly arise from carrying it, but much harm must ensue. In my 
seat in the Committee of Bye-Laws we have often considered this sub¬ 
ject, but every proposal to adopt such a principle has always been 
overruled. Our code of Bye-Laws does not contemplate any such 
power. There is no precedent of calling for any protest of the Court 
of Directors against the Board of Controul, and we are not competent 

to do so, for WHAT WE DO ONE WEEK, WE UNDO THE NEXt! ! 2 If WC 
grant this then we grant everything, and we establish a most dangerous 
precedent." 

Mr. Weeding.—I am opposed to this motion. Do we possess so 
little knowledge of India (and of the geographical position of Tanjore) 
that when we have all the Directors* information, we want also their 
opinions, to guide us in forming our judgment 7 But I differ from my 
honourable colleague (Mr. Fielder) for we have the power to call for 
all papers." 

Mr. Fielder.—** I deny it." 

Mr. Weeding.—” The exercise of this right is a very different question; 
this right, which on former occasions 1 have maintained, ought only to 
be exercised on very important occasions, for instance when our rights 
are invaded, when the Directors are suspected, or when the Court of 
Directors refuse us other sufiicient documents. Mr. Sulivan is dis¬ 
satisfied with bis own second argument, therefore now he wishes to find 
a dissent behind the bar. There is so little occasion for this motion, 
that I hope the Court will reject it." 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee supported the motion, but our want of space 
compels us to omit his very able speech. 

Mr. Fielder.—** I said that because I am not a lawyer I understand 
the question, and because the learned Proprietor is a lawyer, he mis¬ 
takes the whole question," I find no precedent." Here the Chairman 
called the speaker to order; but he replied that he was merely speak¬ 
ing in explanation, and continued,—** We have not by practice the right 
to call for those papers.*’ 

Mr. Marriott.-—" I oppose the motion, for I doubt if we in this court 
can call for any protest made by a Director without his own consent. 

Mr. J^ulivan.— " I am fortified with many precedents; for instaiK'c, 
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in 1803, on the abuse of patronage, all the dissents were read—in the 
ease of the Madras dissensions, and in that of Lord Hastings, the same, 
so that there can be no doubt of the principle. The public think the 
Court of Directors lukewarm.’^ 

Chairman,—“ The whole proceedings are yet under our consideration, 
they are of particular importance to the welfare of India.'* 

Mr. Sullivan.—“ Then I will not persist.” 

Mr. Lewis.—“ Is the invasion of Scinde under consideration ?’* 

Chair.—“ Yes ; all the proceedings. Then you withdraw your 
motion.” 

Mr. Sullivan.—” No, Sir ; but I consent that it shall lay over till 
next court.” 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee asked for any^further papers about the Hill 
Coolies, and the Chairman had no objection, but Mr. Astell told him 
that all papers laid before Parliament are laid before the Proprietors ; 
and if this were not done, he might give notice of motion for their pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr, Sulivan presented a petition from Calcutta, which was read at 
full length by the clerk, and is to be considered next court-day. 

Mr. Sulivan then asked for certain papers relative to Gwalior; viz* 
the instructions of Lord Cornwallis in 1805, and some treaties, but the 
gentlemen behind the bar were already on the move; they had to dress 
for the Queen's Levee, to be held at two o’clock, and where the 
Chairman, with General Lushington, and other Directors, figured. 
Whilst they were on their legs, passing into their own parlour to refresh 
themselves, after their fifty minutes public exposure, they said some¬ 
thing about papers before their secret committee, and off they went ta 
the utter astonishment and complete dismay of the astonished Proprie¬ 
tors, reporters, and spectators, who, from the several important notices, 
and the present aspect of Indian affairs, both abroad and at home, had 
come to the India House expecting a three day’s debate. 

Three quarters of an hour in three months governs India! This is 
the quarterly Session of the Parliament of India as regulated by the 
“ Kings of the East.’' 

The appeal for justice to the army in India adverUsed by Mr, 
Hollis in the Times of the 22d January, was not considered worthy of 
any notice. What do the stock-holders care for the soldiery now their 
stock has improved cent per cent in the face of loss of army after army ? 
Next to the death of an officer, his dismissal, whether legal or illegal^ is 
the most welcome intelligence that can be received at the India House ;■ 
for it adds to the valuable patronage so greedily coveted by the Direc¬ 
tors, and so frequently sold for cash by their nearest and dearest rela¬ 
tives, whereby the money comes into the Directors’ own pocket, without 
the aid of more than an ordinary knowledge of legerdemain* 

The great lesson we have learned by indefatigable attendance in the 
Grand Electoral College of India is this, that the Court of Proprietors 
have the right of calling the Court of Directors to account for everything ! 
with two trifling objections, two points which the Court of Directors 
themselves have Tabooed. Firstly, subjects still under consideratioD ; 
and lastly, subjects already decided. With these two trifling excep¬ 
tions, the executive is amenable to the constituency. 
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The overbearing power of the house list faction, is exhibited very 
strongly by the fact, that not one of the score of candidates in the held 
for a vacancy in the Direction, has dared even to send his name in as a 
candidate for the annual election, which takes place on the 8th of April* 
The list contains only the six old Directors, namely, Messrs. Campbelh 
Hogg, Lindsay, Robertson, Sykes and Willock. Imagine the odds; 
Sir Robert Campbell and the Hon. Capt. Hugh Lindsay, against the 
whole world as Directors of India in 1844. They point to 290 as the 
result of their own able management, and confidently demand to be re¬ 
elected as the I^ngs of the East. 

And well may Sir Robert and the Captain resume their old 
seats in the Direction, when they see the Crown advised to stultify 
the law of the land, by virtually annihilating the Board of Control 
by the appointment of a single officer, and he totally ignorant of India 
affairs. Prosperity Robinson is just the President who may be expected 
to join the Kings of the East, in boasting that India stock is up as high 
as 290, and that there is nothing more to do or to care for. 

P.S.—Wliilst this article is going through the press, we find that 
India Stock has risen to 290, and seems inclined to rise still higher!! 


THE NIZAM. 

This State puppet of the Company is now accused by them of the 
crime of being rich enough to become their prey ; of having four millions 
sterling hoarded up in his treasury at Golcondah ; of which he will not 
lend one half crown to the Company’s agent, to pay the Nizam's own 
troops, some of unborn are six months in arrears. Mark well ! imagine 
the French Ambassador paying the British army. The Nizam will not 
diminiah his hoard for the benefit of the State, but tells the Company 
that, provided they secure to him his own wealth, they may do what 
they will with his country ; for, of the coin he has a beneficial posses¬ 
sion ; of the country but a mock, a merely nominal sovereignty. 
What a counter part to the Company’s own negociation with the Crown 
in 1832! The proprietors cared only to secure the lOi per cent, 
annuity, as long and and as well as they could ; that was their sole 
stipulation ; their executive cared only for the existence of their num¬ 
ber thirty, and their patronage; they cared nought for the country. 
It is expected that the Company will assume either the richest portion 
or the entire of the Nizam’s dominions. 
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The Chineke War ; on Acct^unt of all the Operations of the British Force* 

from the Commencement to the Treaty of Nanking. By Lieut. John Ouch* 

TERLONT, &C 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 

ThU Is a very bulky, but very interesting history of one of the most re¬ 
markable wars in which, in modern days, wo have ever been involved, 
whether we regard the magnitude of its present eiFccts upon our mercantile 
intercourse with, or the future important consequences which may arise to 
the ])olitical and social stability of the Celestial Kmpire. * And, perhaps. It 
may not be entirely inopportune in our consideration of thfe present volume, 
to glance at some of the probable results of this warfare on our commercial 
relations with China. 

Although trade with the (Chinese has been forbidden, except at Canton 
and our military stations of Koo-long-soo and 'nng-hao, yet it appears, and 
on good authority too, that since the cessation of hostilities, British manu¬ 
factures, Straits and Indian produce, exclusive of opium, to the amount of 
some l,fi00,000 dollars have been sold at Chusan, Amoy, and other parts of 
the East Coast,** 

Hitherto the consumption of British manufacturers in China has been sin¬ 
gularly insignificant with leference to its population and resources. The 
declared value of British and Irish jiroduce exported to that Empire during 
the year 1841 was merely £8G2,570, a sum considerably less than the bare 
cost of the raw cotton now inipc rtcd from India, and not one-fifth of the 
value of the opium sold to the Chinese duiingtho last year. But, whilst we 
reasonably look forward to a vast augmentation of our commerce with China, 
as a consequence of our new relations, it must, nevertheless, be constantly 
borne in mind, that its natives are a mamifacturing people, and that almost 
every article of import is very cheaply produced by themselves, so that we 
shall have to supersede and extinguish an existing branch of trade, before wc 
can expect any very considerable extension of the demand for British 
manufactures. 

Modern science, as applicable to tlie cheapening of most kinds of fabrics^ 
especially those of cotton, will guarantee our successful competition with the 
Chinese, and if, as it is said, the fair Celestials prefer our white long-cloths 
for their under clothing, an early increase in the consumption of this article, 
may certainly be expected, Otherawill shortly follow in due time, and as to 
any supposc<l inconvenience wldcli may accrue to the native industry by our 
coinpeiition inducing the Emperor to augment the duties: we consider such 
an apprehension as extremely chinierical; for, irrespective of the faith due to 
a public treaty, we think and trust it will be seen by the sovereign or his 
ministers, to be the interest of the people, and in consonance with the national 
policy, to disregard any such popular outcry, should indeed, it ever be raised. 
We have heard that the late Emperor forbad the cultivatiou of cotton in some 
districts, fearful lest a dearth should arise from such an appropriation of the 
rice grounds. Now, by the extended use of British cotton goods, and the 
larger import of raw cotton, much of the land cultivated with that produce 
can be used f^r rice, and it is sufficiently well known that the Chinese would 
rather be dependent on foreigners for a staple article of manufacture, than 
for a similar article of food. 

As a natural consequence also of the introduction and use of British goods^ 
will be the necessary diversion of the capital and labour of the Chinese into 

• Friend of China, October, 1843. 

JRrltish Friend of Ii)dia Mag, Vol. V, No. 27. U 
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Other and more profitaTilc channelii. A very slight acquaintance -with that 
people and country will suffice to convince us that there arc many articles (and 
some of great value and extensive consumption in Europe and America) which 
under such circumstances, could be more cheaply produced in China than in 
any other part of the world. The consideration of this subject, however, would 
employ more than enough of our present space, already perhaps too lengthily 
occupied with somewhat extraneous matter; wc must, therefore, reserve its 
discussion for a future occasion, and resume our notice of Lieutenant Ouchter* 
lony*8 book, which may be very shortly described as supplying an honestly 
written, continuous, and connected narrative of the war; in which the several 
accounts ot events, furnished at the various period? of their occurrence, are 
rendered satisfactorily coherent and intelligible, as well to the soldier as the 
civilian. Such a history was much wanted ; for with the exception of a few 
disjointed and fragmentary notes on the several military operations, incom¬ 
pletely doled out and, for the most part incorrectly compiled, we have hereto¬ 
fore had no work, possessing the .slightest pretensions to mark or authority, 
to which we might refer for anything like authentic and detailed information, 
llie present volume commences with a succinct recapitulation of the most re¬ 
markable events that occurred in the latter part of the year 1838, and during 
1839^eventB which led immediately to the formation of the first artr.amerit 
directed by the British Government against the shores of China; Lieutenant 
< luchterlony's remarks being judiciously restricted to such a brief retrospec¬ 
tive summary as may suffice to connect the details of the war with the train of 
-causes by which it was produced. The gallant author writes in a lively and 
agreeable manner, and, profiting by his opportunities, for he was an active 
and observant participator in must, wc believe, of the scenes he describes; bis 
narrative possesses a degree of vraisenihlance but rarely to be met with, in 
works of this description ; whilst the occasioiinl and unavoidable matter-of- 
fact and statistical details arc copiously relieved by the relation of adventures, 
alike tinged with the marvellous, the pathetic and the huniouruns. 

We can afford room for two or three extract*^, and, in laying them before our 
readers, beg, at the same time, to commend the w(»rk itself —excbmvelyy how¬ 
ever, of its embellishments, which, consisting of engravings on the wood, by a 
Mr. Wigan, are really abominable—to their very Ijesl attention. 

The landing of the Britibh troops at Chin-hae, and the subsequent engage¬ 
ment, were attended with a frightfully wanton slaughter on the side of the 
Chinese, Lieutenant Ouchteilony thus writes:— 

Early on the morning of the 10th October (1841) a strong column of infantry 
and artillery was landed upiui a sandy bi^ach, far to tin' right or oastw'urd of the 
Chinese position, and made u circuit round the base of the hills on which tlu* main 
body of the enemy were posted, so as to get well in their rear, w’hile their atten¬ 
tion was diverted by the attack of another column, which was landed near the 
mouth of the river, and by the fire of the men-of-war and steamers, wliich were 
anchored as close in sliorc as the shoaling of the water would allow, in order to 
demolish the defences of tlie citadel, and to throw shells into the batteries and in- 
trenchments on the heights. A small detachment of sappers and miners, under 
Captain Cotton, of the Madras engineers, having been attached to Sir William 
Parker’s column, the naval portion of the force was assigned the duty of carrying 
all the enemy's works on the left, or west bonk of the river; and accordingly, after 
a brisk and effective cannonade of the works of the citadel, the boats of the squad¬ 
ron pushed in shore with the small-arms men and marines, who, scaling the rocky 
heights on which they were situated, entered by a ^tc already partially ruined by 
the well-directed fire of the Wellesley,” and speedily made themselves masters of 
the position, from which the Chinese fled os they approached. The scaling-ladders 
were then planted against the ramparts of the city, at a point favourable for esca¬ 
lade, and the naval column was speedily in possession of the place, no resistance 
being offered by the enemy, whose discomfiture on this side the river was now 
complete. • 
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In the meanwhile, a dreadful scene of slaughter was enacting on the right bank 
of the river, where the Chinese troops, retinng before the advance of the centre 
column, under Sir Hugh Gough, in the hope of retreating across the river hj a 
bridra of boats, which had been left uninjurea a short distance up the stream, came 
sudtmnly upon the head of the left column, which, having overcome all opposition 
in its course, had completed the circuit of the hills, and was debouching upon the 
banks of the river, so us efiectually to intercept the retreat of the dense mass wbicb 
was then crowding towards the bridge. 

It is not ditficult to conceive the scene which ensued. Hemmed in on all sides, 
and crushed and overwhcilmed by the fire of a complete semi-circle of musketry, 
the hapless Chinese rushed by hundreds into the water; and while some attempts 
to escape the tempest of death which roared around them, by consigning them¬ 
selves to the striiam, and floating out beyond the range of Are, others appeared to 
drown themselves in despair. Bvery effort was made by the general and his 
olRccrs to stop tlie butchery, but the; bugles had to sound the *^x^ease flring*’ long 
and often before the fury of our men could be reslruiiied. The 55th regiment, 
and Madras liillcs, having observed that a large body of tlie enemy were (iscaping 
from this scene of indiscriminate slaughter, along the opposite bank of the river, 
from the citadel and batteries which the naval brigade had stormed, separated 
themselves, and pushing across the bridge of boats, severed the retreating column 
in two; and before tlui Chinese could bo prevailed upon to surrender themselves 
prisoners, a great number were shot down, or driven into the water and drowned. 

Tlte loss of the (/hinese was immense in killed and woundc^d. A vast mob of 
prisoners was captured, besides numerous piec.es of cannon, many of which were 
brass, an immense quantity of camp equipage*, aiiimuiiition, arms, and stores of all 
descriptions, and a considerable number of junks and armed boats. The prisoners 
were all set at liberty on the following day, depriv<»d of course of their arms, and 
Home also of their toils, which, though an accident easily remedied by the humblest 
of their tonsors, (W plaiting a new tail into the root of their old one) was a mark 
of disgrace that md not full to tbe province of the victors to inflict, and was a 
wauton outrage on the feelings of the Cninese, which could only serve to exasperate 
them against their invaders. Sir Hugh Gough, when informed by an oflicer of 
what was taking place, sanctioned his interference, and ordered that the prisoners 
should be merely disarmed, and rel(*asod without degradation of any kind. When, 
however, this gentleman, wh«^ hml fltllowed JSir Hugh Gough in a boat, reached the 
shore, the last man of the Chinese detenus^ was under the hands of the operator, a 
tar, who, upon being hailed to cease his proceedings, hastily drew his knife across 
the victimized tail, exclaiming that it was a pity the fellow should have the laugh 
against tlu; rest.—p. 192. 

At Shang-hae, one large detachment of our forces was quaiteredin a pawn¬ 
broker's shop, very different we are told, in style and extent to the well- 
known houses designated in this country by the armorial bearings of the 
ancient Lombards, but in all other respects resembling them so closely, as to 
render the comparison exceedingly amusing. A very humourous scene was 
enacted at one of these receptacles. 

The quantity of goods collected in those establishments, judpdng from those 
which came under the observation of the force, (and a very destructive observation 
it usually proved) is enormous. Wearing apparel of all descriptions constituted 
the bulk of tho stock of this Shang-hae concern, and as it had to be cleared out of 
the way to make room for the soldiers, grievous havoc was of necessity mode 
among the strange collection of odds and ends of which it consisted. Rich furred 
mantles and embroidered ladies’ crape dresses, were heaped up to form a couch for 
some brawny dragoon, whose costume had been culled from heaps of pledges, the 
detail of which defies all power of description > a handsome blue button mandarin's 
cap, decorated with tbe honour-bestowing peacock’s feathers, might bo seen sur¬ 
mounting the bronzed visage of some hardy Briton, its abrupt redemption and new 
ownership being attested by the blackened tobacco-pipe stuck through an extem¬ 
pore hole in its rich silk cover, the hands of its new proprietor, perhaps, emerging 
from the folds of a delicate silk mantle, the said nands being still red from the 
deed they had just done, in assisting at the sudden demise of a hen, whose mortal 
remains were being converted into a savoury grill, by means of the broken legs 
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oniaoients of a carved satin-wmjd chair and some lighted j^apcr, torn from a 
hoolit perhaps of inestimable value; and, furthermore, the said hands might be 
afterwards seen undergoing the detergent proCi'ss upon the skirt of a robe which 
erst had graced the form of a hi^h priest of !FoI 

Shocking, indeed, to the antiquarian, the geographer, and the lover of science 
and virtue, were the destruction and spoliations entailed by those promiscuous 
quartering of the troops in the towns successively occupied; for although, in oases 
where, os at Shang-hac, no resistance hod been o&re<l, they abstained from plunder 
(or lootf which is its popular nom de guerre) in su<;h of tlie private dwellings as wore 
left untouched by the quarter-master general, the contents of the houses in which 
their billets had chanced to establish them were always looked upon as the lawful 
property of the new incumbents, and treated accordingly, that is to saj, carried off 
as legitimate “ loot,” if the means of transport were availaUe, and if not, used 
up” in all sorts of ways. 

In this manner must have been destroyed many hundreds of books, which, could 
they have been collected and preserved until the return of peace allowed their con¬ 
tents to be translated and explained by native linguists, might have thrown much 
valuable light upon the history and present state of Chinese literature, geography, 
and fine arts—upon all, indeed, that is of interest, connected w’th this wonderful 
empire. Couches used to he made with tho tom-up leaves of books, tires fed with 
them, rooms cleaned with swabs made of them—all sorts of horrors, in short, were 
perpetrated with these precious pages; and excepting by the very few who bad no 
regular and urgent duties to attemd to, and c'luld always command means of trans¬ 
port, very few can have been preserved in an entire and available form.—p. 315. 

Of the famous porcelain tower of Nanking, we have a very elaborate and 
lengthened description, a portion of wh-cli we subjoin :— 

The tower stands in the centre of an elevated quadrangle, whoso inclosing walls 
are formed by the front elevations of several large temples an<l hulls, raised upon a 
basement story, representing its pedc’stal, from which it rises to the height of 
nearly 200 feet, in nine elegantly end justly proportioned stories, constructed in an 
octagonal form. The principal material is porcelain; for, although it is only used 
to make an outer casing an<1 an .inner lining to the walls, il stilt forms the ctiief 
constituent of tho fabric, and is tho only substance whie.b meets the eye. The 
central mass of the walls is common clay bricks, set in mortar; the porcelain, in 
tho form of a plinth of pure white, glazed on tho outer surface, and of the regular 
standard dimensions, but with a deep kt>y or slioulder cast on its edge, to maintain 
its hold in the wall, is built in on the outer and inniT faces of (he edifice, so as to 
form an entire casing, and to exclude from view the inferior material. On the 
platform of each story, there arc four doors, corresponding with the alternate 
octagonal faces, opening upon a terrace, which runs round the tower, bordered by 
an elegant balustrade of green porcelain, fancifully diversified with figures of 
different hues, and paved with flat square tiles. The doorways are set in a frame 
of glazed tiles, brown, red, green, and yellow, according to the figures or plants 
represented, and although, perhaps, grotes(|uo and striking, rather than tasteful or 
pleasing, on a close inspection, they contribute much to the beauty of the Unit en~ 
semble. Overhead, the doorways am finished by a gothic arch of moulded tiles, 
sot in large masses, each weighing thirty pounds and upwards ; and a short roof of 
the same material, brilliantly glaz^ and coloured yellow, projects over tho summit 
of each story, terminating at the angles with that peculiar curve which charac¬ 
terizes the roofing of all Chinese edifices, and having on thtur extreme points a bell 
of about eight inches in height, and six in diameter, suspended by a twisted wire. 
On each of the eight faces there is also a lantern suspended, made of thin laminae 
of oyster-shell, set in a light wooden frame, which, according to our informants, is 
i^minated on gala occasions by the priests who have charge of the pagoda, pro¬ 
ducing an effeptt^jw.hich we could imagine must be most brilliant and extra- 
ordinary.k, stor^ of all k pla<^ a lof^ cowl or pyramidal structure 

of lilies oMSroqd-work, terminating in a richly gilt pine-apple, which has been 
prononooedrUj^ many writers, deceived by its lieauty, to be solid gold. Long 
^ains ornamented wjih numerous balls, descend from this crowning dc- 

comtlpa'dOwn to the roof, passing through a number of concentric rings of metal, 
whi^^f^'eanied round and round the apex of the pagoda in a singularly fantastic 
iqwatfr, Tho building is strengthened by a gigantic spar or tree, which passes, aa 
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far as wc could ascortain, dowti a considerable portion of the centre, in one entire 
piece, receiving, in a mortise at the fi>ot of each of the nine stories, a set of stout 
radiating fnimes, which support tlie floor and staircase, and add strength to the 
adjacent walls. The wood-work has the appeiiranct* of great nge, but no material 
decay nr failing is visible in any part of it, nor in the body of the work itself, 
although, from the lines of new cement hero and there in the outer and inner 
fainngs of both porctOain and brick and glazed tiles, we were led to suppose that 
repairs are continually going on.—p. 470. 

ScRiPTURK Troths in Verse for the Use of the Young, etc. 

S, Bagbter and Sons, Paternoster Row. 

We have always been of opinion that, fur the use of the young, the Bible in 
its severe integrity and majestic simplicity is to be preferred far beyond any 
new version ; and a perusal of the present work has certainly in nowise 
tended to induce us to alter our sentiments un the subject. Kevertheless, the 
book is, with some exceptions, perhaps one of the best of its class that has 
lately ci>me under our notice. Its authoress, it would seem, has been lor 
many years engaged in the spiritual instruction of the young, and having had 
opportunities of observing the effect of various modes of imparting 
knowledge to them, arrived at the conclusion that poetry is the medium 
through which the truth can be most fittingly enveyed, and most forcibly 
impressed upon the youthful mind. Along with this conviction, however, 
arose a feeling of regret that there existed no volume of hymns written 
simply on Scripture—a dread of ]iulting experimental truth in the lips of 
those who never felt its power, deterring our authitress from the use of the 
many hymn hooks within her reach—and tints, to supply this deficiency, the 
volume before us has been prepared and published. 

In the accomplishment of this task, the writer has, on the whole, been suc¬ 
cessful, although her poetic efforts are, perhaps, to be recommended more by 
their rigid adherence to the sacred text than by any originality of thought or 
distinguishing talent. But, the exceptions to whicli we have previously re¬ 
ferred, it is really impossible not to make, to many of the versea, the con¬ 
struction of some evidencing much reprehensible heedlessness, whilst otliers 
possess a jog trot sort of indigent plainness, amounting, in several instances, 
almost to vulgarity. 

Stanzas, like the following, which we extract, hnt not select, will surely' 
but very slenderly facilitate an acquaintance with the awful and irapressivo 
truths contained in the holy writings. 

Then in the waters wide and deep, 

He made the fish, to swim and leap; 

Rurnishod their slippery si<les with scales, ^ 

Or gave them streugtli in fins and tails, 

To guide their way as each avails, &c.—p. 3. 

What wonderful things does the Bible declare. 

We should never have tliought., if it had not been there, 

That men could be old as the I’atriarchs were. 

Whose histories there are supplied. 

There was Adam, and Canaan, and Enos and Seth, 

From the day of their birth, to the day of their death, 

Lived nine hundred years, and more too, the Word salth; 

Yet at last they all sickened and died.—p. 1^. 

And Moses did tbo Lord's command. 

(Now Pharaoh knew, 

Moses could do 

Some wond(Ts with that rod in hand^ 

H*d seen the feat, 

When it did eat, 

His sorcerer's serpents up complete.)—^ 35. 


dmple 

divine 
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The funeral dirge of sin's certain knell, 

Had hardly reached his ear, when 
The poor old man from his way-side seat fell, 

And broke his neck, and died then I — ^p. 269. 

We would not willingly put the amiable authoress out of conceit with any 
one portion of her laudable and disinterested labours, for we well know the 
truth of the adage ** ad ogni uccello, suo nido i bellobut, in the event of 
a second edition of this volume being demanded, we do trust that some 
powerful expurgatory process may be employed, by which the above and 
sundry other verses of a like unbecomingly mean and familiar descriptiim 
Biay be effectually removed ;—they seriously tend to lessen the value of a 
well printed volume of well meaning verse. 

Fereorine Fdltuney; or. Life in India. 3 vols. 

John Mortimer, Adelaide Street 

These adventures were written for. and originally appeared, in the columns, 
we believe, of a Calcutta journal; and their very great merit deservedly en¬ 
title them to their present distinction of a second and distinct publication. 
The author's name is not given, but assuredly they are the work of no com¬ 
mon mind and hand: in the delineation of the various characters, with many 
of whom our Anglo-Indian friends must be tolerably familiar, he exhibits an 
extraordinary degree of acuteness, and powerof observation, with anabiindance 
of gentlemanly, but not the less pungent, satire; whilst, in describing man¬ 
ners, figures, features, and other “external eccentricities," he notes their 
distinguishing points with skilful distinctness. These qualities have com¬ 
bined to give reality, and a vast deal of novelty, to his volumes, enabling him 
to divest life of its varied and disfiguring disguises, and regard men and 
things in their own plain and proper light. 

W ho that has ever visited the Rooms, can fail to acknowledge the accuracy 
of the following sketch—worthy ofthe observant and minutiee-loving Dickens 
himself—of Captain Grindaway's famous philanthropic establishment in 
St Marlin's Place, where Company’s officers get all manner of things done 
for them, without having anything to pay/’ 

Peregrine Pultuney walked up stairs, entered the reading-room, looked about 
him, saw nobody he knew, and finally settled himself with his back to the fire, the 
tails of his Petersham under his arms, and his rearward man in the full enjoyment 
of half-a-chaldron of blazing coals, lliis posture of affairs, to all outward appear¬ 
ance, was favorable to the serenity of mind, which Peregrine Pultuney, like a true 
philosopbor, took especial delight in encouraging, for he was in nowise inclined to 
msturb himself, or to take the least notice of certain black looks, which an elderly 
gentleman, who had just come in, with a Prussian blue coat, and a nose of the 
same colour, seemed very much inclined to cast at him. On the contrary, he ap¬ 
peared perfectly satisfied with hU position, and began, with the utmost placidity of 
countenance, to scrutinize the scene before him. He looked about, and saw two 
or three tables, on which were two or three dozen bonks relating to India, six 
directories, four army lists, several newspapers, and half a quire of writing paper, 
with a lithographed advertisement in the comer of each sheet At these tables 
were seated a number of odd-looking men, most of them writing letters, for it is a 
singular fact, that at least two thirds of the letters written by the East India Com¬ 
pany’s fiirlough establishment emanate from Capt. Grindaway’s Agency Rooms— 
a phenomenon only to be accounted for by the circumstance that at this emporium 
of gratuitous advanta^s, paper, to any amount, is to be bad for nothing. 

Hung round the w^ls were various pointed maps of the continent of India, which 
Perctgnne Pultuney regarded with an intense interest only to be equalled by that, 
with which he saw a number of men, upon first entering the room, peruse, or pre¬ 
tend to peruse, an interminable sheet of parchment, which was sprawling over one 
of the tables. Peregrine, who was a youth of the keenest observation, was parti¬ 
cularly struck by a remarkable feature in the behaviour of all the gentlemen, who 
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if 

Stopped before the parchment expanse, and that consisted in the singleness of pur¬ 
pose, which they all exhibited in writing, one after another, certain words at the 
bottom of the parchment, the object of which he iM)uld not for the life of him define. 
Curiosity at last triumphed, and he abandoned his position before the half-chaldron 
of coals, very much to the satisfaction of the blue-nosed gentleman, who instantly 
drew his chair close to the fire, and put his heels upon the grate. 

Peregrine Pultuney was not long on ascertaining that the mysterious parchment 
document, on the table near the door, was a thing that is called a memotialf like 
lueut a non lucendo, because it never reminds anybody of anything. A little time 
sufficed our hero to learn that the objiHjt of the memorial was to induce the Com¬ 
pany to pay their army a little bettor, wliich Periigrine Pultuney esteemed so very 
rational a request on the part of the army, that he forthwith added his name to 
the document, after which he made his way towards a sort of a high reading desk, 
whereon was a file of Calcutta papers,—the Bengal f/urkaru, or some such thing, 
and after wondering whether Hurkaru meant a newspaper, he^turned over the 
leaves before him, and ascertained, amongst other interesting facts, that Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co. were to have sold by auction, six months before, a new batch of 
pine cheeses—that the last Reunion was to have taken place about the same time-*<- 
that Ensign Snooks had been promoted to the rank of lieutenant—that Mrs. Pereira 
had got a little boy, and Miss iySou:«a a little husband—that the society of Cal¬ 
cutta wore very loud in their complaints about the dust, and that the secretary of 
the theatre was about to take a benefit;—all vastly important circumstances, which 
Peregrine Pultuney did not fail to treasure up in tln^ storehouse of his im»mory, 
iM'forc he walked away from the roading-desU, for the purposi* of learning, from 
some cards over the mantlcjiieco, that two knives, a pencil-case, and a pocket- 
handkerchief, hod been found in the Agency Rooms, without owners—that the 
latest news from the three Presidencies, were such and such dates, Mrs. Wither- 
stalk hod opened a boarding-house at Brompton, and that the addresses of three 
captains and a lieutenant were particularly wanted by somebody or other, who re- 
^luested information from anybody who possessed it.—p. 110. 

At the commencement of the second volume, Peregrine Pultuney and his 
ship-board associates—a merry, but motley crew—arrive safely at Calcutta: 
the dismal Hooglily is hero admirably described. 

What an uncommonly fine thing in poetry is the rolling tide of the sinuous 
Ganges, hut how wretchedly unpoctical is this said Ganges in reality, as you enter 
it from the Bay of Bengal. It is not common place, for the utter absencofi of one 
redeeming feature, to remder it, in the least degree, picturesque, prevents it from 
being that It is, in fact, almost sublime from the utter absmicef of beauty it ex¬ 
hibits. It is so desolate, so unlovely, so unearthly in its aspect, that as you look 
upon it, you can scarcely believe it to be a part of that world which God made, and 
said that it was ^)od. After a sojourn of months on the great waters, the first 
sight of land, if tlicre is anything about it that wears the least look of glodsome- 
ness, is hailed by the weary voyager as a very paradise, and is decked out, as he 
views it, with the eye of beauty; but for the voyager, as he enters the Hooghly 
river, though there be youth on his cheek, and hope in his heart, and abundant 
fancy in hU brain, there is not one object to ^laddim his eyes, not one sight to raise 
pleasant expectations. All seems characteristic of the world he is about to enter, 
whore sickness, aud death, and desolation are the grand ingredients of the cup 
that is offerM to him. 

That Peregrine Pultuney looked upon the low, barren land upon either side of 
the muddy nver, with such gloomy anticipations as those which we have set down 
in this last paragraph, we do not very confidently state*, but that he, in common 
with every other griffin in the ship, was grievously disappointed, is undeniably 
true. It was in too month of August, and it rained, as it always does in Augnst, 
with a perseverance that would be highly praiseworthy in anything, or any person, 
less objectionable. The river was swollen and brown; the sky black and lowering; 
and the country on either side looked for all the world like the flower garden of 
the gaunt Pever King. 

It is a pleasant thing to be very young—young in heart, we mean—for there 
are, alas 1 too many, who grow old in their very teens; but Peregrine Pultuney 
was not one of these. Suffering and he had never shaken hands, and so joyous 
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was his disposition, that neither the rains of August, nor the low jnngles of the 
strange country he was entering, nor the dirty river, nor the wet deck, nor his 
leaky cabin, could chase the smile from his rosy lips—the sunshine from his glad* 
some heart It would be worth whih* being a griff again, if only to recover the 
rosy lips and the gladsome heart, for the year and the £iy, which are said to mark 
the period of grimnage.—p. 3, voL 2. 

A chief animating ingredient of all our author writes is the spirit of a hearty 
sincerity. He works his way through bis adventures with as much apparent 
earnestness, as if he were really one of the participators in them. There is 
no needless dallying on the road over which he conducts us; no dull episodical 
detainments : all his ornamental passages are for use, as well as ornament, 
and this it is that makes the whole read like actual life. The Foggleton 
family—the Misses Gowanspcc—Major Lackywell, the ex-A.D.C —Colonel 
Coleloll—in fact, all the actors in the story, are admirably drawn, and sus¬ 
tained throughout with the most unerring fidelity and verisimilitude, whilst 
the various scenes in which they appear—the theatrical entertainment on 
board the Peregrine’s visit to Mrs. Parkinson—the account of 

Dum-Dum, and Life in Cantonments, and beyond all, the Fancy Ball at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, are inimitably well described, and abound in humour 
and fun of the joyousest sort. 

Relating to this latter affair, wc cannot resist making one short extract; it 
must unfortunately be our last, but enough, we trust, has been quoted, to en¬ 
able our readers to form some idea as to the many excellencies of the work— 
a work which will gain for its author a high and well-deserved reputUion— 
and, at the same time, induce its immediate purchase and perusal. 


But on the night—the memorublo 25th of January—which the onward progress 
of our history has now rcachi^d, the Town-hall was “ dedicated to Terpsichored|k 
as fashionable novelists would say, and its doors wore thrown open for the con^ 
summation of the long-talked of and much thought of fancy ball Who shall 
describe the lights, and the garlands, and the rosettes at tlic stewards’ button¬ 
holes? Who shall tell, in adequate language, the number of wall-shades, and 
ohandeliers, and ring-lustres, which were lighted on this memorable occasion, or 
the pains which were taken to render the Town-hall as unlike a Town-hall, and 
indeed^ unlike anything else as it could be, by wreathing the pillars with ever¬ 
greens, and tricking out the ends of the room with real leaves and sham fiowers, in 
an ambitious attempt to emulate the arbours in a suburban tea-garden ? Who 
shall tell of the ingenuity which devised, and the labour which executed, the gigan¬ 
tic y. R. at the bottom of the room?—(for the bachelors of Calcutta, with a nice 
perception of loyalty and gallantry, had given tho ball in honor of the accession of 
Queen Victoria to the throne,) and what pen can do justice to the tout-ensemble of 
pillars, and chandeliers, and evergreens, and red ribbands, which struck the oyo of 
the beholder, as he entercil the room, reminding him, at the same moment, of 
Jacks-in-the-green, and other appendages of chimney-sweepers’ day, to say nothing 
of chemists’ shops, Vauxhall, and small concerns r>f that kind. 

But the people—men, women, and children, (of a larger growth,) what are we to 
say to them? Such a motley assemblage rarely was seen.—gentlemen unpic- 
turesque, very, in block coats, and ditto unmentionables, were herding with officers 
in uniform, Swiss peasants, and Arab borse merchants. Sir Giles Overreach was 
talking to Dr. Pangloss about tho last race meeting, whilst Oliver Cromwell was 
carrying on ajdesperotc flirtation with a very pretty Henrietta Maria, and the Earl 
of Leicester, having deserted Queen Elizabeth of England, was promenading with 
Mary Queen of Scots. The Duke of Buckingham happened to be in his right 
place, arm-in-arm with Anne of Austria, but somehow or other, Sir John FaJstaif 
had hooked himself on to Harry Hotspur, and Robinson Crusoe whs precisely 
where he ought not to have been, in the centre of a huge crowd. There was a 
Red Cross ICnight, between a Jew and a Saracen,—a Knight of Malta walking 
with his wife and a Vir^n of the Sun, who manifested most unequivocal 5ympt4>ins 
of a speedy increase to her family. iWdos these, there was the usual complement 
of Greek dresses, two or three Amy Robsarts, as many Anne Pages, a groat* 
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variety of Highlanders, (all sufforinff very much from mosquifoo bites about tbeir 
crural extremities,) and a very pretty assemblage of Hlgblandi Polish, Tyrolese, 
and Georgian damsels, all looking very smart and fascinating, and committing 
much cruel havoc amongst young gentlemen in the civil service, not out of college, 
and subaltern oflScers from Biu’rackpore.—p. 17C, voL 3. 


The History of the Cnuncn of Scotland. Part 8. By TnoliA6 
Stephen, Esq. —John Lendnim. Warwick S(ptarc. 

In this eighth part, Mr. Stephen conducts us to the contediplaUon Of a 
period, the events of which, form one of the most remarkable eras in the pre* 
sent history ; fur, amidst the many momentous proceedings of the Churen of 
Scotland, the solemn league and covenant of 1643 will ever be regarded with 
undecaying interest, in reference to its most infinite importance to the welfara 
and stability of that venerable and venerated establishmoRt. Noble in iU 
principles, for they were based on the simple and sure foundations of Scrip* 
ture; lofty, and even sublime in its anticipations, for they were centred in, 
and hallowed by that pure and bright focus of Christian unity, for the full par¬ 
ticipation of which, tlio tiue Church throughout the world, at the present day 
still most earnestly craves; it was not the na/ure of the Covenant,, but the 
unfit state of the nation, at that particular juncture to he influenced by its 
government, that caused the high expectations of its able and enthusiastic 
founders to be postponed and sccmi^igly disappointed:—as a modern Presby¬ 
terian author, on the subject of this League, very eloquently writes, ** asaciM 
principle was then infused into the heart of nations which cannot perish : a 
light shone then into the world*s darkness which cannot be extinguished | 
and generations not remote, may see that principle quickening and evolviug 
in all its irresistible might, and that light bursting forth in all its brightening 
*' glory.” 

Mr. Stephen endcavonrs to attaint the Covenanters with the charge of 
essaying to force Frcsbyteriani&m upon the people of England, but of this 
there exists no sfiecification in the League. Indeed, this compulsory attempt 
upon the consciences of their Christian brethren, would have been utterly 
inconsistent with the steady principles of those who had so repeatedly and 
boldly withstood the many efforts, as well strategic as undisguised, practised 
upon themselves, with the view of influencing or enforcing a fenunoiation of 
their own mode of worship. When, at the solicitation of their English 
brethren, the Scotch divines attended the memorable assembly,'’ does Mr. 
Stephen conceive the simple compliance with that retmest to oonstituted a 
species of forced Presbyterianism upon the people of England f” Scotluid 
had gained by a protracted but bloodless struggle, her own religious liber^r 
and she feared that in the loss of England’s civil rights, the destruction of 
that priceless privilege might be involved; impelled therefore by this one, 
this all-absorbing motive—“ esuriente leoni ex ore eripere penate8”^sn6 became 
the unwilling and blameless participator of many of the sanguinary contests 
of the more powerful nation; in a word, the Covenanters overlookra the fact 
that the struggle then convulsing England was exclusively of a civil nature, and 
they were thus unwarily hurried along in its impetuous and inundating tide of 
bloodshed and of death. Hetherington draws a marked distinction birtween 
the strivings of the two countries at that period; he says “ England's fierce 
wars for civil liberty laid her and her unfoitunate assistant prostrate beneath 
the feet of an iron-hearted usurper and despot. Scotland's calm and bloodlesa 
defence of religious purity, revealed to mankind a principle of imth and 
might, and poured into her own crushed heart a stream of life, sacred, immor¬ 
tal, and divine.” * 

But if Mr. Stephen is unsuccessful in his interpretation of the League and 
Covenant of 1643, ho is still more unfortunate in his dissertation on Uw 
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Rerolution of 1639, the substance of which may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing extraordinary passage with which it is commenced. “ Throughout all 
history we invariably find that revolutions and rebellions have been more 
frequently occasioned by the unreasonable 110601100306*^8 of the people than 
bjr the tyranny or mal-administration of the prince.’* Now, can anything be 
moiw audamously false or absurd than this dictum P Its utterer must surely 
hm studied history but indifferently enough, if he be not aware that the real 
tfUthors of nine-tenths of these revolutions which have disturbed the world's 
oniet have been the absolutism of the sovereign, the despotism of ministers, 
tne rapacity of frvourites, and the insolence of the aristocracy. M. Guizot, in 
his ** Hlstoire de la Revolution Anglaise,” writes so appositely on this sub¬ 
ject, that we shall content ourselves with reprinting that eminent author’s re¬ 
marks, as an unrefutable reply to Mr. Stephen's ridiculously incorrect asser¬ 
tion. And let our readers in their perusal of the following extract, remember 
that M. Guizot is the chief of the ^ctrinaire party, that his political leanings 
are ^ conservative, and that the great objection which his adversaries bring 
against him is, his supposed admiration of England, and his general bias 
towards that country^ Sprang from a royalist family, whose fortunes were 
rained by the revolution, and driven into exile afrer his father had perish^ 
on the scaffold, few have less reason than he to speak favourably of that 
event. Still, without denying its immediate evils, he, with the candour in¬ 
separable from great intellect, acknowledges not only that it was inevitable, 
but that it has conferred immense ultimate advantages on his country, 
whilst the English revolntion he regards as a great, though less advanced step 
in the progress of civilization ; and which, left incomplete, has to be followed 
up by other chants, amongst which are the simplification of the laws in 
general, &c, M. Guizot thus writes:— 

" Jn the seventeenth century in England, and in the eighteenth in France, 
all contention amongst these three powers (royalty, the feudal aristocracy, 
and the clergy) had ceased; they lived together in a state of lethargic peace 
—•it might be said they had lost tbelr historical character, and even the very 
recollection of the efforts which had constituted their strength, their re¬ 
nown. The aristocracy no longer defended public liberties, nor even their 
own. Royalty no longer strove frr the abolition of aristooratical privileges, 
and 'Seimira even to look with favour on their possessors in return for their 
oervilify.' ’ The clergy, the spiritual power, was afraid of the human mind 
and no longer knowing how to direct it, summoned' it with menaces to stop 
4n its career. Still, civilisation pursued its onward course, and became every 
day more general and active. Abandoned by its ancient leaders, surprised 
at their apathy^ and their irritation, and perceiving that less was done for 
them in proportion as their strength and demands increased, the people came 
to think that it behoved them to take their affairs into their own hands; and 
charging themselves alone with those functions, which no one now discharged, 
they demanded at one and the same time, liberty from the crown—equality 
from the aristocracy—and the rights of human iuteliigenee from the clergy 
It was then that revolutions broke eut,” 

And so much for Mr. Stephen’s theory of revolutions. 

Tbk Sabbath Companion, &c. By the Bev. T. Daxa, M. A. 

Bowdery and Kerby. Oxford-street. 

Tbis.vc^ excellent volume is designed by its reverend author more es- 
peiMly, ilw use of those young persons whose time is much engaged 
du\'lMHliii week bv their secular pursuits and occupations, and who, it may 

are me more solicitous on that account to redeem a portion on 
tlw'^rd’s day for religious reading—such reading as may profitably and^ 
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properly fill up the intervals of private devotion and of the public services of 
the Church. And this great end of Christian instruction, Mr. Dale has 
indeed most powerfully advanced by his present work, whieh—rather than as 
a course of sermons addressed immediately to the young—he has written ^in 
the shape of short essays on iinpr>rtant and interesting topics, both because 
these latter require less time in tbcir perusal, and because they are less likely 
to repel by formality of arrangement and address. The subjects have Imn 
selected with much care and judgment, and mainly referring—to the exclusion 
of all questions or arguments which might teiul to controversy—to the first 
principles both of Christian doctrine and of Christian practice, exhibit much 
of that manly and vigorous eloquence, fur the pul^jit display of which, Mr. 
Dale is so very justly celebrated. In the essay entitled The State of Man 
after Death,” occurs the following singularly fine passage 

Now there is one sense in which we cun, and another in which wo cannot, deter¬ 
mine the question. We can tell what are the circumstances of the disembodied 
spirit—whether its abode is irradiateil by the splendours of iho Divine countenance, 
lifted up on love, or is pltutod " in outer darkness, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth/* but wc cannot pronounce upon the lucality of the receptacle of 
departed spirits, whether it be the central concavity of earth, or whether it be'somo 
distant planet revolving around a remoter sun; or whether it be as some have 
imagined, a vast portentous emnet, now advancingVithin the rauge of the sun's 
intolorabie heat, now tracking its occentric cours4> where intense cold and uikbr<.>keii 
darkness must annihilate all mortal existence. In this sense we cannot answer the 
question, whkbb is he? Nor would it be a question of imrartance, if we could. 
All that we are concerned to know is Itiis, that the wrath of God, developed to a 
conscious and intelligent being as directed against himself, would make any spot, 
within the infinite of space, the locality of hcIL For it is at least possible, yea, as 
probable as any other hypothesis, that the pl;tcc of guilt may also be the place of 
pimishmont: it is possible, that the ver 3 * scenes may be hell whore the voluptuary 
has spread his most intoxicating ban(|UGts, and where the infidel philost^her has 
levelled his demon plots against the faith of mankind—^where the gambler boa 
staked his patrimony on the cast of a die, or the turn of a card—where the drunkard 
has breathed out accents of defiance to God, and of insult to mankind—where the 
seducer has whispered the base deceit into the ear of his too confiding victim, and 
the felon, surrounded by his associates, has urged on to darker vilbdny those who 
were practising an apprenticeship to crime; nay, it is ptissible, that the ve^ home, 
which has witnessed the uudutifulnoss of a froward child, or the total negligence of 
an ungodly i^ent, or the heartless excesses of a daughter’s vanity, or Uie shame¬ 
less prodi^lity of a perverse and rebellious son, who has brought down the grey 
hairs of his parent with sorrow to the grave;—it is possible tnat were our eyes 
opened to the secrets of the invisible world, we might perceive heU in such places 
all around us. It is possible, that wherever a deadly sin has been committM—a 
sin not washed away by the blood of Christ—end still more, wherever a systematic 
course of sin, of alienation from or defiance of God has been formed, here may, be 
the penal abode, here the local hell of some guilty spirit; here may the flame be 
burning that ** shall never be qucnchetl,” and here may the worm be jawing 
“ which shall never die.” Equmly possible too, is the reverse of this, so, that 
the departed husband, or wife, or parent, or child, or friend may be, for aught we 
can tell, among “ the ministering spirits” who minister invisibly to them that ^ha.11 
be heirs of salvation.—p. 343. 

The very favourable rece])tion which, we are confident, will be bestowed on 
this volume, will, we tnist, induce, on the part of its author a realization of 
his intention, expressed in the preface, to follow it, at no distant period, Vith 
a second, containing a sufficient number of essays to make the entire^ conn- 
'mensurate with that of the Sundays in the year. We know ftmworhs 
written expressly for the “ cleansing of the young man's way” in wMnii 
are to be found more u^holesome instruction, and a deeper'wisdom, ifadn in 
this “Sabbath Companion.” 
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Western Afrzca ; its Condition and Chnsdanity the Moans of its Recovery, By 

D. J. East. 

Honlston and Stoneman. Paternoster Bow. 

To entreat attention to the miserable and dejrradcd condition of Africa—a 
moral wilderness, and her inhabitants, as they have been but too correctly 
described, wolves to each other—to lay its unhappy and calamitous case be¬ 
fore tbe Christian world, and to furnish an additional impulse to that 
vij(orous exertion which it so imperatively requires, are the objects of the 
present work. These momentous, and, to the true Christian, imperative 
o^ects, Mr. East has, in our opinion, very sueee^sfiilly and importantly 
fdrthenMl, by exhibiting in a connected, form, and in a simple yet striking 
manner, a general sketch of the moral, social, am! religious state of this 
wrete ed land. 

The precise limits of Western Africa are not very accurately defined, and 
hence, mostly avoiding those parts of the Continent which obviously belong to 
other points of the compass, the aiUhor has confined liimaelf to no particular 
boundary, and thus a considerable portion of what may more properly he 
tenned Central Africa is brought under the notice of rhe reader. 

Although of course the major p irt of the volume is devoted to the religious 
eircumstances of the natives, aud the means best calculated to ameliorate 
their condition, it, at the same time, contains consid Table information of a 
general and secular kind, as to their agriculture, manufactures, com- 
nieree, intellectual acquirements, Ac. It would seem from Mr. East’s re¬ 
marks on this last topic that the African is not so mentally deficient as is 
generally and inconsiderately believed. He writes as follows : — 

dFthtgltf it may, certain are we, that fur the power of imitation, and for apti-* 
tanin aoi^uisitinn of knowledge, the negro will bear a comparison with Euro- 
p^s agf or country. It is, indeed, true, that in the ^^uys of slavery, the 

•hildren or Ethiopia, were reckoned by the planter amongst the most dull and 
stupid of mankind. But w'hat room for mental devclo[>inent and growth dhl 
slavery affbrd? What incentive to learn had the hopeless captive, when & cruel 
task-master was to reap the fruit of all his toil ? ana yet, wonderful to say, the 
negro slave, amid these depressing circumstances did advance. Slaves in Africa, 
as we have seen, are not only the agricultural labourers; but, rude as maybe their 
workmanship, are the weavers, the builders, and the smiths; while in Jamaica, 

most of the houses and public buildings, churches, chupels. ctourt-housos, were 
built chiefly by slaves; and to slaves, equally with the free blacks aud people of 
colour, have the white inhabitants been indebted, not only for their common works 
of art, but for nearly every article of lt»cal manufacture.” Give them no credit f!ir 
originality in this, but still the imitative faculty must be acknowledged to be 
strong ; and the case is plain, that the African needs only to be brought into con¬ 
tact with European civilization, under the direction of Christianity, to attain an 
equal standing with the European in the scale of social existence. 

In the ready acquirement of general knowledge, the negro child is not to be 
aurpaaaed. Of this, the mis don schools on the coasts of Africa afford ample evi¬ 
dence. In the short space of ten months, several Timanee children have learnt to 
write and read fluently, not ouo of whom had previously seen a book. Nor is this 
a solitary case. It may be safely affirmed, that there is not a single efficiently con¬ 
ducted mission school on the wholeofihe Western Continent, which does not furnish 
similar instances; nor is this aptness to learn confined to the moreelementary branches 
of knowledge. Some of the schools in Jamaica give instruction in Roman and Gre- 
eiaa as wen as in English history, in the sciences of geography and astronomy and 
also in natural philosophy. In these studies the children make the most astonish¬ 
ing proficiency, while in some they manifest the utmost enthusiasm. But it is 
noedlop multiply proofs of the negro’s fa<nlit>y in the attainment of knowledge. 

evidently not far distant, when the West Indian negro will vie with the 
VUdl aecompUsheU scholars of Europe, and contest with them the honours of lite- 
miy fame. The same elements of mind exist on the shores of his father-land ; 
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and brought under the same ennobling influence, shall, in fhture ganerationa, aSbrd 
similar developments.—p. 105. 

It is a duty incumbent upon ua all—a duty alike ordained by the Bible, 
and inculcated by our own inartificial and better feelings—to seek by all 
practicable and legitimate means, the amelioration of the spiritual conation 
of our brother man in every country and in every clime; as efficiently pro* 
moting the accomplishment of this object amongst the benighted natives of 
Africa, we warmly urge the extensive circulation of Mr. East’s benevoliiitljr 
intentioned and very interesting work. 

The Anti-Slavert Repohter. No. 110. 

The present number of this thorough going abolitionist contains several 
Interesting notices, which concern the people of the East; there is, it would 
appear, a scarcity of food at Mauritius ; a complaint as to thb kidnapping of 
Coolies in Calcutta, Lord Stanley has referred to the Governor-General; and 
Lord Ripon, we are told, has promised to make a communication to the 
Court of Directors concerning the slave-trade being carried on in the Red Sea 
under the British flag. This is a strange system ; volunteers are to perform 
the functions of government, and its officials are not merely permitted to doaa 
over their desks, but to refer those who voluntarily work, from the colonial 
office to the government-house in Calcutta, and from the India Board to 
the Court of Directors. This shuffling system is too bAd, even in idlers; 
but Lord Stanley surely has not become a drone; his nature, on the contrary, 
being rather waspish. The Earl of Ripon has been so short a time President 
of India that perhaps he has not heard of the slave bonds, which years since. 
Lord Cornwallis required of ships in India, in order to check the progress 
the slave trade. The Company’s monopolies of salt, opium, and tobacco, 
are most stringently guarded, and their revenue laws are jealously enforced 
upon ship-masters in India. Look at the recent measures to prevent the 
transit of foreign sugar through the several Presidencies of India into the 
United Kingdom, and contrast this jealous watchfulness over that branch of 
trade, with the supineness and apathy of the Indian Government as to the 
traffic in slaves. 

We read, also, that the Chinese are allured to go from Sincapore to labour 
in the deadly region of Demarara, at the paltry rate of four dollars a month, 
wages. In the healthiest and cheapest parts of India their wages are never 
below a rupee a day, which are about four times as much as those proposed 
in the West Indies; and, at Batavia, a dollar a day, with food, was, if we are 
not mistaken, what we paid for lumpers working on board ship. A wicked 
device is this Demerara inveiglement, to deceive these industrious people. 

The frightful state of Slaveiy in Russia causes, the editor of the 
porter justly to exclaim, In what a frightful state of menacing disoouteut 
must this vast empire be, if even a momentary safety must be purchased^ 
such a dreadful cost! Can the few lords of these many xnil'ioaB of 
expect such a yoke of blood to be borne for ever?” If our Indian Govern* 
ment had looked on the power of Russia in this true light, it would hjyfe 
saved them from so convulsing all Asia, that even now our power rocks and 
reels in its dangerous iustabitiCy. The Mussulman is alienated, as being tbo 
natural ally of liudsia. This is absurdity upon absurdity. 

Narrative of tub late Victorious Campaion in Affobanistan, unber 
General Pollock, &c. &c. By Lt. Greenwood, H. M. Slst Be^ 

Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 

This volume, which comprises not only a narrative of such details relative 
to the late campaign in Afghanistan, as occurred under the writers owir 
immediate observation and experience, but also contains a record of hie im* 
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J ressions of the wonders that everywhere greeted him on bis arrival in 
ndia, with his recollections of some seven years service in that once deemed 
land of wonder and romance, commences with a very pleasintly written 
autobiographical sketch. From this we learn, that Lieutenant Greenwood 
had been originally destined for the Church, but determining in his own 
mind to be nothing but a soldier, he repmred to Harrow, for the purpose of 
acquiring such a knowledge of militaiy affairs as might prove of service to 
him in a^er years. In course of time^at least, in about a year and a half 
from the period at wbichhis name had been placed on the Commander-in- 
Chiars list for an ensigney—he was recalled home; and sliortly afterwards 
arrived the ^Mong wisbed^-for” missive from the Horse Guards, addressed to 
Ensign Greenwood, of the 31st regiment of foot, then in Bengal, 

With very many other officers, the gallant writer recommends those young 
men whomay be gazetted to regiments in India, not to join the depot, but 
to obtain leave from the authorities at the Horse Guards at once to join their 
regiments. 'Phis, of course, is always granted on application, as well as the 
Government allowance of £95 passage-money, paid to the ship-master with 
whom they may make a bargain for a cabin. “ For this sum,*' writes Lieut. 
Greenwood, a passaife may always be obtained, with a separate cabin. 
* • • Chatham is decidedly anything but a good school for young 

men. The officers are mostly strangers to each other; here to-day and gone 
to-morrow ; and belonging as they do to so many different regiments, will 
not be bothered with offering advice to young men, which probably would 
not be taken when tey are not attached to their own particular corps. This 
is different when tberejp;iment is joined. There is a species of freemasoniy 
among the members of every corps, which will insure to the young recruit 
the advice of experienced heads, whenever he is disposed to seek it, and very 
often without his doing so, if his seniors take an interest in him, which they 
assuredly will do, in every gentlemanly and well disposed young man." 

Nothing of novelty ocourred during Lieutenant Greenwood's voyage out; 
the few pages devoted to that important undertaking, being eked out with the 
usual and somewhat stale anecdotes about voracious sharks and Indefatigable 
flying Dutchmen, now so customarily introduced into works of this descrip¬ 
tion. He arrived, however, at Calcutta in full health and high spirits, and 
perfectly prepared for the complete enjoyment of ** plain and jungle sporting," 
of which we should pronounce him to be an ardent and industrious admirer. 
We have no space, nevertheless, for the mention even of his many and 
admirably desenbed adventures in this line, but proceed at once to his account 
of the military operations, which we find detailed with much spirit and free¬ 
dom; indeed the author possesses many qualifications and some peculiar 
advantages for the execution of such a work as this: his narrative also is 
flowing and intelligible, and, at times, picturesque. The following anecdote 
confirms the accounts we have previously heard as to the singular bravery and 
coolness of the Affghan soldiery :— 

The gallant I3th were as successful on their side os we bod been on ours. 
Among the enemy (mposed to them, I observed one individual whose bravery was 
very oonspicnous. He carried a large blood-red standard, which trailed on the 
ground bwind him, as he sloped the pole over his shoulder. When the 13th were 
pushed up hill, the enemy retired, keeping up during their retreat a desultory fire 
on the advancing soldiers. The brave standard-bearer, however, would not leave 
his post, but continued standing in a very exposed situation on the pinnacle of a 
rock, brandishing his tulwar in his right hand, and daring the soldiers to come on. 
They did not want much invitation ; hut the ascent was very steep, which rendered 
them unsteady in their aim. Fifty muskets were fired at the gallant Affghan, who 
still maint^nM his place, until three or tour of the most active soldiers got within 
a^ut a hundred yma of him. He then slowly retired and disappeared amongst 
the rocks. Great was our surprise on seeing him when the soldiers had nearly 
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reached the station he had left, suddenly rc-appear, flourishiog his sword over 
his head with the most vehement gestures. The only answer they made, was by a 
discharge of their firelocks at him, but apparently without effect, as he turned 
leisurely away, and continued to retire slowly up the hill brandishing his sword 
and his flag until he disappeared over the brow of the mountain. I did not hear 
whether He subsequently fell or not, but certainly if he did escape, ho deserved it for 
his undaunted bravery.-«p. 218. 

The concluding paragraph of this volume Is sufficiently ridiculous, but 
on the supposition that the writer is a solicitous and hungry expectant for promo* 
tion, is not perhaps altogether out of place. Whilst, however, Lieutenant 
Greenwood deems it thus politic to belaud Lord Ellenborough—that doughty 
hero of the gates, sweetmeats, and oranges—we think he might at the same 
time have exhibited a tr'fle more of discretion in the expression of his raptures. 
The eulogy would not have been the less impressive, and—considering the 
age and extended experience of the writer—the less valuable, had its fervour 
and vehemence been somewhat more restrained. Anxiety for a captaincy, 
however, we suppose, overcame the lieutenant's habitual prudence, and be 
has consequently been induced to pen the following glowing passage, of 
which we can only say, Se non e vero, e ben trovato 

It is fortunate that at this crisis of afiairs in India, the helm of government is held 
by so able a band Under Lord Ellenborough's firm and clear*sighted rule, we 
shall hear of no such exhibitions of folly and disaster aa unfortunately took place 
in Afghanistan. His government commenced with a career of victory which has 
been ominous of future glory to the British name. He has the thorough confidence 
of the troops, who well know that when the right moment arrives, he will open new 
scenes of honour and conouest to them ; and I doubt not, that the hour is at hand 
when the British standard will float triumphant at Lahore; and when to our late 
viotories in Afighanistan, Scinde, and China, will be added the profitable (1) conquest 
of the Punjab.-^p, 360. 

Therhal Coutort, or Popular Hints for Preservation from Colds, Coughs, and 

Consumption. By Sir Georgs Levevrb, MJ). 

John ChurchilL Princes Street. 

This little volume contains a few general hints, designed—irrespective, for 
the most part, of any medical treatment—to diminish, throughout the range 
of ouV own moist and changeable climate, the exciting causes of that insidious 
and desolating malady, consumption; Sir George’s observations being chiefly 
included under the heads of chamber warmth and protecting raiment. In* 
deed, these prophylactic luxuries he considers of the very highest importance^ 
for exposure to drafts, negligence in clothing, and want of theamal com¬ 
fort/* it is written, ** engender catarrhs, and these tend to ripen dormant 
tubercles, wear out mucous membranes, and lay the foundation of many 
diseases of which flesh is made an heir.” These, therefore, being the causes 
which engender and hasten the progress of phthisis, and this disease being, in 
a certain degree, palliatablei and perhaps even curable. Sir George points out 
the mode of obtaining and securing those artificial means which may be more 
imiUediately under our control. The basis of his preservative agents is 
warmth, and more especially bed-chamber warmth,—a luxury invariably to 
be met with in Russian houses—with the internal economy of which, by the 
way, our author is sufficiently familiar, having resided, we believe, for many 
years in the empire of the Czars—but rarely, if ever, encountered in our own 
exposed and frigoritically-contrived dwellings. His complaints on this 
score are uttered in a very ludicrously-lachrymose tone. 

What are most annoying to me are, the constant drafts which prevail in English 
houses. Every gust of wind makes the casements rattle; and if the rain pelts 
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agidntt the windows, it penetrates through the sashes, and runs down upon the 
window-seat. The seshes being constructed to let up and down W lead pulleys, it 
is impossible timt they should fit close. 1 wish that Corporal Irim hod robbed 
them of all their leads, when he wanted bullets to carry on the siege of Dendermoiit. 

The drafts from the windows are dreadful. Thus you hear of crick in the neck 
from sitting upon the window seat. It is not from above, alone, that these drafts 
jmvail, although constant puffs of smoke do unceremoniously make their entrSe, 
The legs and feet are also exposed to a cold air-bath from drafts which come under 
the doors, and which make the carpet, if it be not fastened by nails, dance up and 
down. The drawing rooms are somewhat more comfortable; but then, when a 
party breaks up for the niglit, it is cruel to mount two pair of stairs to go to a 
miserably cold bed-room. The gusts of wind in ascending the stairs are sufficient 
to blow out the candle. Then, if there be no warming-pan, the dread of the 
cold ague which awaits you between the clean fresh mangled sheets, is ever before 
your thoughts at night. When once warm in bod, I cannot imagine how it is 
that human nature can muster up ctmrago enough to leave it, considering what 
awidts i^n doin^so, as when you hear the rap at the chamber door in the morn¬ 
ing, ** Tour shaving water, Sir,” and you must get out of bed to take it from the 
intruding hand.—p. 18. 

Double windows, fire places, so constructed, as to throw the heat into the 
room, and allow only the smoke to go up the chimney, with stove-warmed 
halls, corridors, and staircases, are the main expedients Sir George recom¬ 
mends for ensuring chamber-warmth ;—amongst the desirable and caloric- 
diffusing articles of clothing, he enumerates flannel, in the shape of waistcoat 
and drawers, a woollen waistcoat, not to be dispensed with, even in the dog- 
days, and socks of the same material, to be worn during the night. 

The two last chapters of the book are devoted to a cursory examination 
into the meritd of the Stethoscope, with a few remarks as to the necessary 
precautions to be adopted by those afflicted with pectoral disorders; they , 
also contain some observations on one or two points of German practice, con- 
aidered as worthy of consideration in the treatment of such cases. Altogether 
it is an eminently agreeable little work, written in a very off-hand, lively, and 
unprofessional style, and comprises a world of valuable advice for the guidance 
of all careful eschewers of brumal dangers and discomforts. 

Tbs FaiNCE pp Wai.es’s Librart. No. I, The Primer, 

E. Mackenzie, 2, Crane Court. 

Anything so admirably devised^ and so excellently executed as this very 
smart little primer, wa scarcely remember to have seen. In differing, too, 
from its well-meaning but clumsily contrived predecessors, by presenting to 
the child a more copious and better selected assemblage of small words and 
■nitable exercises, it will considerably obviate the difficulties which usually 
embirpass the learner in his first attempts to spell, and materially facilitate 
the up-hill and temper-trying labours of the teacher. The illustrations are 
very nnmeroua, appropriate and pretty, and will of course tend to render The 
Pr^e qf Wau%*g Primer a welcome present to the lisping, lilliputian book¬ 
worms of the nursery. 


Payne’s Univebsuh, or Pictorial World, No. 2. 

Brain and Payne, Paternoster Bow, 

A vast deal of skill and taste continues to be displayed in the construction 
of this periodical,a work which may be summarily but truthfully described 
se a oombiMtioB of all that can delight the eye and instruct the mind. 
The present number eontains four highly-finished illustrations, executed in a 
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Very masterly style, by Payne, from the drawings of Jacob and others: the 
elucidatory remarks are evidently written by one who has a just appreciation 
of the various subjects. 

Plan of the Actions of Maharajpoor and Punniar. 

James Wyld, Charing Cross. 

We have here another proof of Mr. Wyld*s promptitude and enterprise in 
matters of this kind ; the present plan having appeared within a very few 
hours subsequent to the publication of the Government despatches. It ex¬ 
hibits very clearly the position of the various troops, the range of the guns, 
an outline of the surrounding country, with many other interesting matters 
adapted to satisfy, to its fullest extent, the curiosity of all stay-at-home 
enquirers into the details of these brilliant affairs. 


INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 7 th of 
March, bringing intclligenco from 

Calcutta to the.2l8t Jan. 

Madras .. .. 24th „ 

Bombay. 1st Feb. 

Macao .28th Deo. 

The intelligence by this mail is unusually interesting, two severe1y-contesU*d 
battlcshaving been fought in Gwalior,which have terminated in the total discomfituri» 
of the enemy, though attended with great loss on our side. The first of them was 
fought by the right wing of our army, under tho immediate command of his Kxcel- 
Icncy, Sir li. Gough, at Maharajpoor; and the other at Punniar, by the left 
wing, under Major-General Grey. Both took place on tho 29th Deiiember. The 
first intimation of these victories reached Bombay on Jan. 6th, and hod been some 
ten days in circulation before the official accounts arrived, a delay ascribable to the 
non-completion of the documents by the commander-in-chief, and which has been 
a good deal censured by the journals. 

On the termination of the engagements, for the lengthy details of which we 
have unfortunately no space, the Mahratta armies fell back upon tho city of Gwalior, 
and were slowly followed by our force. B<»th the Baee and Maharajah came to 
the Govcnor-General’s camp on the 31st December, offering unqualified submission 
and craving lenient treatment Apprehensions were at one time entertained of 
farther hostilities, but none took place. On the I3th of January, a notification 
was published; it intimates the conclusion of a treaty and tho re-establishment of 
amicable relations. 


THE PUNJAUB. 

There is little of consequence in the intelligence from this quarter; rumour, os 
usual, however, affords us ample scope for conjecture. Tho Seikhs are said to 
have been greatly disappoint^ at our recent successes in Gwalior, they Lav¬ 
ing intended crossing the Sutlej, had affiurs taken a different turn. All the Euro¬ 
pean officers have bc^n dismissed tho service; reports having been circulated im¬ 
pugning their fidelity to the state. The Lahore treasury has been greatly impo¬ 
verished, and Heera Sing is generally pointed at as being chief of the appropriators, 
while others of tho Sinhtrs are namM as accomplices. Shere Mahomed is said 
to have written for assistance, and to have intimated that he was coming with an 
army of Candaharees for a descent upon Scinde. But his entreaties seem to have 
been rejected, or passed over in silence. Heertv Sing continues very unpopular— 
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he is hated b\ ihe seldiery, and nn object of particular jealousy among the rest of 
the Chiefs. Ho still carries on his persecution against tlrose who were in any shape 
connected with the abduction of Dhuleep Sing; and Kooshyal Sing is suspected of 
being one of the chief instigators to the act, and bus fallen into disfavour. 

So fearful has the minister been of an encroachment on our part, that he has 
busied himself in the colltKition of plentiful supplies of the munitions of war, with 
large quantities of wheat, sufficient to victual an army for some considerable time. 
Certain pr<»portions f>f those are demanded from the several chiefs for the service 
of the state. Goolab Sing is stated to be, this month, moving between Lahore 
axtd Jumboo, a portion of his troops being stationed at the latter place, and the 
rest Bning the road between that and Lahore, apprehensions being entertained of 
civil commotion in the capital. A reconciliation has taken place betw ixt Lena and 
lleera Sing. 

BUNDLEKHUND, 

A trifling affray has occurred here. Captain M'Donald, of the (»1st, com¬ 
mandant of the Puss of Simmereeah, having been infonneil that a body of in¬ 
surgents were meditating an attack upon his pi>st, set out in pursuit with a party 
of irregular cavalry, and 250 rank and file. After uceoiiiplishing part of hi^ 
journey he was compelled to send back the cavalry—the n»ads being quite iiu 
passable. When he arrived in the vicinity of the enemy it had begun to get dark, 
and he disposed of his little force so us lu hem in the insurgents; but tlte neigh¬ 
ing of a horse betrayed bis approach, w'hen they commenced moving. Ordering an 
immediate advance, he followed close after them, and the enemy, perceiving so 
small a force, fired two volleys, which w-ere returned, and with such effect, that they 
immediately fled. The loss in this little uilair, on our side, was two se]K»ys killed 
and four wounded; that of the enemy seven killiKl, but no account of the wounded. 
The cauntry around Simmereeah is stated to be ripe for mischief. One prisoner 
mentioned that it had been their intention, when they hod mustered 1,0()0 strong 
to have attacked the cantonments, though only 300 had as yet joined tiiem. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Longinus, R. R .—their communicationM will be attended to. 

An Livalided Major .—If our Correspondent with this signature wUl cull at the 
oj the Magazine^ his curiosity can very readily be 'gratified. 

Notieetof the/oUruring works wiUbe inserted in the May Ko, of our ilfagaztne ;—An 
Account of Agriculture and Orazingin New South Wales, by Mr. Atkinson—Prac¬ 
tical Instruction in Animal MagTietism, t>y Mr, Ilartshorn—Human Nature—Mrs. 
Pollen’s Life of Charles Follen—Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Offices and Cere- 
inonios of Holy Week—The Temperance Lancet—Part 10, History of the Church 
of Scotland—Part ^, of Cleave’s Gazette of Variety—A Description of Wesley and 
Clark’s Book Binding Establishment—Weippert’s Collegian Quadrilles—Mr« 
Angell’s Gresham Prize Anthem. 


^ll Communir/itumf, Books for Review, addressed to the Editor ihe 

“BRITISH FEIEIP) OF INDIA MAGAZM: AND INDIAN REVIEW” 

will be rcreiwd by the PabUshers, Meurs, SbEBWOOD, GILBERT, & PlPBR, Paternoster 
Row s ot by fhe Printers, Messrs, MuNRO AND CoNOHEVE, 26, Duke Slreet, Lincoln*s 
fen Field'!, 

Bills tnid Paviphl is fr stltvhmg, and Advertisements fur the forthcomlhg Number of 

the Magazine' on or before the 27tk insl,, to the (Office of the Magazini, 

^ 6 , Duhe Stteiiy [jincrhi's Inn Fields, 
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MR. VAN BUTCHELL’S NEW WORK. 

Seventh Edition.—Just published in 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 

F acts and observations relative to a SUCCESSFUL 

MODE of TUEATING PILES. FISTULA, HEMORRHODIAL EX* 
CIIESCENCES, TUMOURS, and STRICTURES, without cutting or confine¬ 
ment; illustrated with numerous cases; being a familiar exposition of the practice 
of S. J. Van Butchell, Surgeon Accoucheur. 

Ab more than one clergyman whom we know have received benefit from the 
treatment of Mr. Van Butchell, wo gladly call attention to tMs work, containing, 
as it does, accounts uf numerous cases which have fallen within bis practice, and 
the perusal of which may be of advantage to others similarly afflicted. The work 
is very clearly and well written, and to bo understood without any labour.'^-*TAs 
Church Intelligencer. 

Published by H. Rensbaw, Medical Bookseller; sold also by the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


U NITY OF DISEASE. By Samuel Dickson, 
M. I)., formerly a Medical Officer on the Staffi Price 9s. 

C(m/en<*.—Life in Heath, a ‘‘Fitful Fever,” all internal movement being 
periodic—Life in Disease, equally fitful, instanced by Ague, Asthma, Epilepsy, 
Gout, Toothache, Colic, Cough, Influenza, &c., which all come on in periodic flta, 
harmonising with the I.iaw of Storms, Earthquakes, and other convulsions of natore 
—Unity of Disease-Periodic Fever, or Ague, the Type of all Disorder—CbaoM 
of Temperature, alike the Cause and Cure of all—The Action of Quinine and CkM 
Water, one and Identical—Blood-letting, the IhrenUon of an Age of Ignorance. 

FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY, 

By the Seme Author, People’s Edition, enlarged. Price Half-a-Crown. 

Simpkin and M.r.hall, 5, Stationer’s Court: J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, and all 

Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Just ready, and may be had ot all Booksellers, 
pEREGRINE PULT UNE Y; or Lirs in India. 

“ No one can read it without pleasure ; the fact is, we never saw Indian life ao 
well punted in fiction before."—Ji/nday Times. 

“ We hesitate not to say that this work is the greatest of its class. It is empim* 
tioally the Anglo-Indian novel The descriptions are fell of heat u»d eiierey 
fun is as wild as the frolics of P^k; and the didogue is dashed off with axtrar 
ordinary velocity and freedom.— Ainsworth's Magazine. 

“ The author’s name is not given, but assuredly it is the work rf no oomoM 
nnndand hand. ThePoggleton family—the Misses Gowenspeo—M^jw Im^wen, 
ex-AD.C.—Coloner Coteloll-the theatrical entertamment on Wd the 
Hastings- the visit to Mrs. Parkinson-the account of Dum-Dnm and Life in Can- 
to^ente-and, beyond all, the Fimcy Ball at the To^ Hall, Calcutta, are mimi- 
tablv weU described, and abound in humour and fun of 'Ahe joyousest Mrt, It la a 
work which will gain for its author a high and woU-deskrved reputation.—Brirtth 

Friend of India Magazine. 

See also Alhenaum, Spectator, Atlae, Obterwr, ^c. ^e, 

London ; John Mortimee, PuWiaho#, Adelmdo Street, Stru&d. 
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Just published, by 

Atlott & Jo!nM, 8, Paternoster Row, new Cheapsido. 

T en LECTunEs on the conversion of the jews,. 

IdSiKsten of Different Denominations. 12mo, cloth, lettered, 3s. 6d. 

BAFTISMS OF SCRIPTURE UNFOLDED. In 2 Parts. 

Bf Saeaa Bull. 12mo» doth, lettered, 3s. 




QTAMMERING PERFECTLY and PERMANENTLY CURED, 

O »Mr. Combs, 26, Half-Moon Street, May Fair, receives pupils daily, from 
10 to 4, for the eradication of Impediments of Speech. By Mr. Combe's scicntihc 
aysten, (whioh repudiates Surgical treatment) Stammering, and all vices of Voice* 
and Artienlation are speedily, porfoctly, and permanently corrected. 

Ko charge until the cure is effected. 


KOHL’S IRELAND. 

Now ready, price 6d. each, Parts L to V. of 



The work will be comprised in Seven Parts at 6d. each, and a Part will be pub- 
Bsbed every Saturday, until the whole is completed. Each Part contains sixtyr 
four pages, printed on ime paper, with a clear type. 

This edition'will not (like one that has already appeared) be a mere abridgment, 
but a full and faithful translation of Mr. Kohl’s valuable and interesting work, 
which has thrown so much additional light upon the state of Ireland, and is recog¬ 
nized as SB authority by men of all poKttcal opinions. 

hr. Brace, Novel Newspaper Office, 84, Farringdon-street; and all Booksellers. 


TI/TEDICINE CHESTS.—THOMAS WHITE, Chemist, 24, Corn- 
-LVJL hill, ZiOndon, has always onuSale au excellent nssertmcait of MEDICINE 
CHESTS of all sizes, which can \3% immediately fitted up with Medicines of the 
Wst qnalitry, and adapted to all climates.—Persons going to India, or any of the 
Colonies, may be supplied on the shortest notice. Prices varying from £2 to £20. 


FOR INDIA, Ac. 

TIERIWE’S VENTILATING WATER.PROOF FROCK.— 

This established asd gentlemoidv garment has now been in extensive use 
Mfire Mm five years, hav^ com^etely superseded the Mackintoali.” Its con- 
sten tiy ineartash^ sale (principally amox^ the respectable classes), the general re- 
aammeadatien of those who have adopted it, and a host of imitations, confirm its 
p^eet efficiei^ and ve^ uMhty; in net climates, especially, it proves iavaluable, 
affiietuaUy miatittg any description of rain whatever, without in the least confining 
the heat of the body, or being itself at all affected by heat Made in the first style 
Mce 50s. The only measures required are—round the breast and waist, takeni 
under^ the coat, aho Mie height. A trial will amply repay. Also, worthy the 
attention ®f captains, speculators, Ac. Mtuk only by W. RERDOE, Tailor/Wa- 
ter-proofer. Ac., 69, Cornhill, London. . 
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Peninsutar ana Orie niaM Steam 
Jsravtgation Company. 

‘The present Bstablishment of the Company consists of the following vessels 


niNDOSTAN, Captain R. Moresby, LN. 


• • ^ s 


TAGUS. ... 

BRAGANZA .. .. 

ROYAL TAR .. .. 

MONTKOSK. 

I.ADY MARY WOOD 

IBERIA. 

PACHA . 


Tons. 


Horse Pomer* 

1800 

e • 

• • 

520 

1800 

• • 

• 

620 

1073 


• • 

450 

1540 

e e 

• • 

464 

900 

• • 

^ e 

306 

700 

• • 

• e 

260 

700 

• « 

• •m 

260 

650 

• • 

• • 

240 

650 

• V 


250 

600 

• • 

• • 

200 

550 

• • 

m 9 

210 

520 

• « 

*9 9 

160 


For (he couvei/anrc of Passengers in Egypt : 

AFTEir, Steam Tug, plying on the.Mahmoudieh Canal. 

Passage Boats ditto . .. Ditto. 

LOTUS } Iron Steam Boats on the. ,, River Nile. 


The Company book passengers for the following places, via.:*— 

INDIA and EGY’P'J'. (the Ovecland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company's Steamers on the 1st of every Month from Southr 
-ampton, and by tbe Hon. K. I. Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND CEYLON. 

The following are the dates of passage to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, as for w 

they are at present fixed :— 

From SoutJuimpton^ Prom Suez, 

1st June.Treat Liverpool, 22nd June.Hindostan. 

1st August.... Oriental. 22nd August..... Bentinck. 

1st October.... Ditto. 2‘2nd October •. • HindostaiL 


MALTA, Aloxaiuh'ta (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c., in coi^unctioii with 
'the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton 1st of every Month. 

VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CA OIZ, and GIBRALTAIB, from Southampton 
Docks every Thursday, at 4 p. m. 

ATHENS, SYRA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, occasional tt%». 

MADEIRA, Passengers booked out in tbe Pall and home in the Spring. 

N. B. —Passengers booking to Malta, Egj^t, the Levant, or India have tlio 
privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadis, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
steamers, without any additional charge. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary 
Axp, Ijondon, and 57, High Street, Southampton. Information m^y also be 
ebiained at No. 33, lie^nt Circus. 
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^OMFORT IN A NIGHT-CAP!—Gentlemen often com- 

plftin of their inabilitjr to beep their caps on all nif^ht, which renders them 
Hable to oolda, deranges and injures the hair, and soils the pillow. POWELL’S 
TEMFLBB CAP (registered Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 30), obviates these objections, 
keeps on during the night, keeps the bur smooth, and, being uniform in substance, 
dispenses with the wad or roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning 
up the old night-cop, (confessedly the ugliest article a man wears); the new Cap, 
resembling somewhat the helmet worn by the Knights Tempters, is more sightly, 
and will really be found pimple as it appears) to assist materially in the comfort 
of a 9 repose. The Templer Cap is fashioned from the coolest to the warmest 

material, and will prove- an a^uisition in travelling, to invalids, and to those who 
wear wigs, Half-a-dosen franked to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a 
Post-omra order for 7s. 6d. for stout quality. 10s. 6d, for medium, and 13s. fid for 
fine; or single caps Is. fid., 28., and 29. 6d.; in silk, from 5a. to 1.5s. The size 
of the head snould be sent, measured round the forehead, and round the head under 
the chin. Exchanged if not approved. SOLD AT THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
HOSIERY, GLOVE, and SHIRT WAREFTOUSB, and DEPOT DE MODE 
ET D’UTILITE, 102, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE CHEAPEST CUTLERY HOUSE IN TOWN 

w jr. MoojwM:^/sr 

(Late T. Boden’s) 

No. 69, GRACECHURCH STREET. 

CUTLERY^ which has gained universal approval^ WARRANTED, 

s. d. 

Balance Ivory Table Knives, Set of 50 pieces.3.1 o 

Pull Balance, Moulded Ivory, Eerruled, 5o pieces.44 0 

Do. Improved Shoulder do. 53 0 

Balance Ivory Table Knives, per dozen, lls., I5 b., Ifis., 16s. 6d,, l8s., 19s., 21a. 248. 

Do. Silver-plated Handled Table Knives, per dozen.24 0 

Da British Plate do. do. do.16 0 

Do. Ivory Dessert Knives, per dozen.8s., 10s., Us., 12 0 

A great variety of Ivory Handled Carvers, per pair . . . foom 3s. fid. to 6 6 

Fifty Pieces ^dance Ivory Table Knives, in handsome mahogany ease . . 49 0 

BfiriiA PlatCf In all the uses of Silver warranted to hear the test of the strongest acids :— 
Table Spoons and Forks, from 9s. to IZs. Threaded, 25s. King, 27s. 
Dessert do. do. from 78. to 148. „ 19s. „ 23s. 

SQver-plated Fruit Desserts, 12 pairs in handsome mahogany case 635. 

Britannia Metal Goods at very low prices. Teapots from Is. fid. each. 


J JONESES PATENT FOLDING LEVEE-HANDLE, FOR 

• FISHING REELS.—J. JONES. Fly Dresser, Fishing Rod and Tacklo 
Maker, bating removed from 117, Jermyn Street, Saint James’s, to 111, comer of 
Wells Street and Jermyn Street, returns his grateful thanks to the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and his Patrons who have so liberally supported him, and trusts, by 
the arrangements he will be able to make in his present premises, together with a 
huger assortment of FUes, Rods, Tackle, has, &a, to merit a contiDuance of their 
patronage. 

The great faciUries now afforded by the Post, enable J. J. to forward FUes, 
dressed to pattern, on the shortest noUce, to any part of the United Kingdom, 

N.R-"Rods^, Winches, Books, and Tackle of every description, always on hand. 
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THE NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envelope, price 3s.; aiul .sent free on receipt of a Post Office 

Order for 6t]., 

HI A N H O O D: 

T he causes ©r its premature UECLINE, wu1> PUin Directions 
for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION; add.cssed to those suffcruiff 
from the destructive effects of Excessive Indulaence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; followed by Observations on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, GONORRHO^.A, GLEET, drc. Illustrated with Cases, &c. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Suigeons, London. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Published by the Authors,andsold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket; Mann, 29, CornhiU ; Strange, 21. Paternoster-row; Barfh, 
Bridges Street, Strand London ; Giit^st, HirmlngViain ; Sowler. 4, St. Ann's 
Square, Manchester; Philip, Sooth Castle Street, Liverpool; Tannin and Co., 
Booksi'ller to the Ro>al College of Surgeons in Ireland, 41. Grafton St., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Cork ; Farrell, Waterford ; Drummond, 5, Blair Street. Kdin- 
burgh; Barnes, Glasgow; Sirachan, Aberdeen; and sold in a Sealed Envelope 

by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This Work, a 17th Edition of which is now presented to the public^ 17,000 
copies havivgbeen erhauxted since its first appearance^ has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and cleardetailof general prio- 
oiples. and also by the insertion <if several new and highly interesting cases* This 
bogk, ia tho result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
di:$ease8, which, for some unaccountable reason, have been either nltogether over* 
locked, or treact'd almost with inditference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
and We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no memher of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PRECEP'l OR, or a CLERGYMAN.'*— Evening Paper. 

This is a Work Ihst we fear there exists too much need fur to cause us to 
hesatate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
maladies whether the lesiilt of him oral habits or secret vices, i^^ere succinctly 
treated, and divested of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions are 
given for the best mode to be pursued in all rases, however complicated, or ap- 
pa entiv hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
alike affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases,and we are doing a service to 
Society in recommending it to general notice.**— a?id Herts Mercury. 

Messis. Curtin's Work, entitled MANHOOD, Is one of the few hooks now 
coming before the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of bcin^ strictly professional, at the samu time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The mural and medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable.^ 
Magnet* 

The perusal of Messrs Curtis’s book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as* 
tnnisbfd us by developing a scries of maladiett, the never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
the assigned eiitisc and the effects is peceptlble to every capacity. We strongly 
Tccommund the work. *— Age* 

** The scieniifinc views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the aoiircc a&d 
origin of many of the most distressing effects of certain depraved habits, fully aa* 
tabhbh ibeir claim to the character of experienced and judicious surgeons. Hud tha 
result of our carefl perusal of (he work has been to tmpreas us with a thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those eotrueted 
yith the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir.—OM 
England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co,, are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7, Fritb 
tStreet, Soho, London, 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their coees.—the 
communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1« and in 
all cases, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

N. B.—The above woik forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

•I. li. CVRTIS <& Co., Coosoltins Surgeon*, 
Vrltli Sitroot. itolio §lauare. liOncloD. 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISOR 

DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 

•Just published, in a sealed cnvclopo, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. Gd., or sent 

free by post, Ss. 6d. 


SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Essay OaI those Concealed Disorders oT the Generative 
System ori^oaliog m certain solitary habits, youthitil excesses, or infection, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Local or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor¬ 
rhoea, Syphilis, IndigestioD, Insanity, and Consumption. With Practical Obser¬ 
vations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the 
Repi*oducdve Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 


By ayiniUBlj Consulting Surgeon, 

9, Bed 2*0rcl-streel, Bed2*ord-sq. London. 

Matriculaiad Member ike VniveraUy t\f Edinbnrgli^ Honorary Member of the London 
ho6piLa\Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries^ Hall, London, c. 

Published by the Author, and sold in London W S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater¬ 
noster-row ; John Field, G5, Regeiit-quadnint; «fackson, 130, Now Bond-street; 
Gordon, 146, Lcadenhall-street-, Noble, 109. Chancery-lane; Westerton, 15, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge; Heywood, Gldham-stroct, Manchester; Newton, (>hureh- 
Btreet, Liverpool; Watts, Snow-hill, Birminglinm; Barracluugh, 40, Fargate, 
Sheffield; Davey, 1, Brood-street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 


IIEVIEWS OF THB WORK. 


“ This is a work which is free from scientific technicality; its subicct, one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profussion. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suflbring from the 
consequences of#k^hich it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educational pro¬ 
jects, no fastidious delicacy should prevent parents and guardians fiom having rc- 
erence to the prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous, be¬ 
muse they are not suspected to e.^isu**—Manchester Chronicle. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of .safety, to be placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to Nervous Debility 
or Premature Decay. Mr. La’Mcrt, who is a regularly educated racmlicr of the 
medical profession, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible man¬ 
ner, and we are certainly amaxed at the prevalence and the con$e({uoiices of those 
evils it is his province to pourtray and alleviate.”—Wakefield Journal. 

“ Mr. La Mert's * Self-Preservation’is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
youD^ man into whose hands it may fall If uncontaininatiid, its tones of friendly 
warmug will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the wcU-marke^ 
bat not over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and salutary fears of tho 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.”—Bolton Fiec Pil^s. 

The necessity of renouncing Ihe felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi¬ 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too hastily concluded themst lvcs 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of w'edded life; and Ihe various positions 
of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of maiikiTid, are'fre- 
quently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions. 
To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself, and by its perusal many quos- 
ions may be satisfactorily adjusted tbatadmit of no appeal even* to the most con- 
^fieatial friend. 


Mr. La'Mert is to be consulted daily at his residence. No.’9, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-sqiiare, London, and country patient, in their letters, ate requested to 
as minute as possible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
tiving, add ooeupaiion in life. The commimication must be accompanied with the 
, usual oouniltatioti of i£l, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
thw application; and in all cases the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

9, BeUford-street, Bedrord-square, London. 
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Me^srt, FERHY Sf Co. have REMOVED iheir EstahlUhmentfrom Birmingham^ 

to So. 19, Berners Street^ Oxford Street^ London. 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 23. tid., in a sealed envulopc, and sent free to any part of the United 

Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for ds. 6d. 

THE SILENT FRIEND^ 

A MEDICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
in both sexes, being an Inquiry into the conceal ed ca use that destroys physical energy^ 
with Observations on Local and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NEK V OUS IKRl- 
TA'nON, CONSUMPTION, and on iSie pwtial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPRODUCTIVE I'OWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMBELLISUED with ENGRAVINGS, repi'esenting Ihc deleterious- 
intioence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body. 
The whole pointed out to suffering humanity as a “SILENT FRIEND,” to be con¬ 
sulted without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

IBy R. A Ij. perry A Co. Consulting; Surgeons, 

liondon. 

Published by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Patemostcr-row ; Jackson 
& Co., 130, Now Bond-streot ; Gordon, 146, Lcadenhall-street; Purkis, Comp- 
ton-sti*cet, Soho; Guest, 5l, Bull-street, Birmingham; and by all bookseUers us 
town and country. 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF 8YRIACUM 

is a gentle stimulant and renovator of the impaired functions of life, and is exclu¬ 
sively directed to the-curc of such complaints as arise from a disorganisation of the 
generative sj*stom, whether constitutional or acquired, loss of sexual power, and 
debility arising from SYPiiTLis; and is calculated to afford decided relief to thoso 
who, by early indulgence In solitary habits, have weakened the powers of their sys¬ 
tem, and fallen into a state of chronic debility, by which the constitution is left ia 
n deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept up which places the individual 
in a suite of anxiety for the remainder of life. 

Sold in Bottles, price I Is. each, or the quantity of four in one Family Dottle for 
33s. by which one 11s. Bottle is saved. 

I'reparcJ only by Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Bemers-strect, Oxford- 
street. London. None are genuine without the signature of “R. and L. PERRY 
and Co.” impressed in a stamp on the outside of each wrapper. The Five Pound 
Gases, tile purchasing 4>f which will be a saving of £1 l2s., may be bad as usual,, 
and patients in the country who require a course of this medicine should send £5 
by letter, which will entitle them to the full benefit of such advantage. May be had 
of all booksellers, druggists, snd patent medicine venders in town and country 
throughout (he (Jiiitcd Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and America, of whom 
may be had the “ Silent Frieni>.” 

Messrs. Perry expect, when consulted by letter, the usual fee of One Pound, with¬ 
out which, no notice can be taken of the communication. 

Patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases. 

PERRY S PURIFYING SPEClFiC PI..L8, 

Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1 Is. per Box, 

(Observe the signature of “R. and L. PERRY & Co.,*’ on the outside of each wrap 
per,) arc well known throughout Europe and America to be the moat certain citre- 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes, 
including gonorrhoea, gleets, secondary symptoms, strictures, seminal weakness,, 
deficiency, and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine¬ 
ment, or hindrance from business. ^JThey have etfected the most surprising cures, 
not only in recent and severe cases, ^t when salivation and all other means have 
failed; th^ remove scorbutic affections, eruptions on any part of the body, ulcera- 
Uons, scrofulous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and emaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, may be.consulted as usual at 19, Berners-street,^ 
Oxford-street, Uondon, punctually, from 11 till 2 and 5 till 8 in the Evening, 
and on Sundays, from 10 till 12. Only one personal visit is required iVom a couatry 
patient to enanle Messrs Perry & Co. to give such advice as will be the meim oY 

effiscthig a permanent and effci'umI curt- nftcr all other means have proved ineffcetaaL 



WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 

BAILEY’S INSTRUCTIONS ollsapK In JHeM. 

___^ ^ O Ireland, "^and Scotland, 

FOR KNEE CAPS, continue to recommend BAI- 
Depth from A to B & D, LEY’S Elastic, Lacod Stock¬ 
ings, Knee Caps, and Ankle 
Socks; they are light, cool, 
and warranted to wash. Since 



Circumference, 

AB&D. 


the reduction of Postage, af¬ 
flicted persons in the country 
can have any Banddge by Post, 
for a few pence, by forwarding 
their measures as directed in 
the Margin. The particular 
property of the Stocking is to 
give constant support in V ari- 
Size round the Calf and cose Veins, weak, swollen, or 

dropsical Aflections of ihe 
Legs, or in any case requiring 
equable pressure :—>the Knee 
Cap will be of great service 
where the Knee Jointrequires 
support, from Accident to the 
Pan of the Knee, after Inflam- 


FOR SOCKS. 
Liength A to C, 

C ircum fer ence, 

A B C & E. 

FOR STOCKINGS. 


liength from D to C, 
Circumference, 

A BCE, 
and round the Calf. 


mation, Rheumatic or Gouty Affections ;-the S^k affords great support after 
Fractures and Bisloeatioiia, or in any case w'here, from weakness of the part, sup- 

BELTS, for supporting the Uterus, which can be worn with the 

greatest ease and comfort, also for Prolapsus Ani. cj i co # 1,1 

llced Stockings— Elastic, 21s. to 258. coch—Knee Caps, 10s. 6 d. to 15s. 6 d. each— 
Socks, 10^ f>cL to 12s. r>d. each—Abdominal Belt, worn before and after 

Accouchement, jE 2 2s. each. 

To Measure for a Belt, take the size Kound the Abdomen and Waist. 
Everything made as light as possible for 


INDIA. 


e:3 


15s. 

Per Pair. 


BAILEY’S Portable Spring Crutches sent to 
all parts of the World. The Height of the 
person is all that is required, as they may be 
cut to any length. 


SPRING 

CRUTCH, 

45s. 

Per Pair. 


RUrTlTRB. „ . 

Light Trusses, made from 7s. 6d. to 15s. each, with or without Stool Springs. 

The .nnito of whteh hm to- 

Mned to horsemen through neglecting to 

♦ho 5ntrr>duction of W. II. B.’s, few gentlemen ever think of nding without, they 

consequences, but add much to the comfort of horse 


exercise. 


Price 3a. and 4s. 6d. each. They can be sent by post. 
N.B. Surgeons and Dru^sts supplied. 


m fC C H A IV V s 

Supplied with the following Articles at a reiwuable charge t^Bwley^ 
Staking, Knee Cup, Crutches, Arm Simgs, Wooden Legs, Rolling Bandage, 
Trusses of oYcry description. All Orders, with a llcmittance, attended to. 

Addrem Mr. BAlLiBlT, Randa8;e Maker, 
4ia, Oxf'ord ♦itreet, kondon. 
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THE PATRONAGE ABUSES. 

The prevalence of gross abuses in the disposal of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s patronage, has ever been a grievous source of complaint. In 
the year 1771, and again in the year 1790, the Court of Directors 
secretly investigated the subject; and in 1793, by the Charter Act, 
each director was bound by oath to refrain from receiving any reward 
whatever for any appointment or business of the Company. Their 
own bye-laws pretend to impose a penalty on the director who violates 
his oath, and they disqualify him from servil^ the Company, More¬ 
over, on each appointment, the director, and the parent, solemnly 
declare that the nomination is made without any pecuniary benefit; 
and the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 9th of August, 1899 
decrees ruin to any officer who is discovered to have purchased his 
appointment, unless a fair disclosure is made by the parties engaged iu 
the corruption of any director. 

In 1798, the suspicion of still continued abuse of patronage was So 
general, that the ^urt of Directors were compelled to institute another 
enquiry into the subject; the whole court thus acknowledging suflB- 
cient ground for such an investigation ; but at the same time they did 
Britith S'rUnd tff India Mag, VoL V. No. 2i> 
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their utmost to preserve secrecy: their object seemed to be merely to 
check Ant Mtmt of abuse which the public would no longer tolerate, 
They^dsIM"upon each director to declare upon his honour that he had 
not VidatiMi oath:^; 

In'De^mo^ 1799i the chairman received a letter respecting the 
safti W a t^i^tsbip advertised in the newspapers. On the 31st of 
Januarji^iii.the following year, the Committee of Directors reported to 
the court, that ** they will now confess that the task assigned them has 
proved more painful than they were at first aware it would ^e.” The 
committee proposed a circular letter, to the effect that the Court of 
Directors of th^East India Compsny have, for some time, understood, 
with great«indignatioit and concern, that there are persons who profess 
to pt^ure, by negociation or purchase, appointments in their service ; 
Md adsicrtisements^ tendering or requiring offices of this nature, 

ar$ continually brought before the^public eye." On the 25th of 
February, lu>wever,'the coujct resolved that no further proceedings be 
hsd ^ this business until thSTf^ of May newL;i.randaiCn ^t^e 18th of 
Jqpe, they resolved ^not to re-appoint their own Committee of 
Patronage, orioinally institbted on\he 25th#s4lApsit, 1798, toinvesti- 
gftto ioto^the truffi of the allegid' sale of~'patronage. Ten directors 
protested against this decision. On the 24th of July, a letter ap¬ 
peared in the TimeSt which aroused the attention of the nation, and 
probably led to the trial of Hosking, versus Anncaley Shee, who got a 
cadetship for Mr. Lewis. 

Thus encouraged, on the 10th of September, 1800, a journal, en¬ 
titled the True Briton,” contained an advertisement, offering a very 
large premium for a writership. This compelled a proprietor to men¬ 
tion in court, that the " rumour of abuse has spread abroad, and is now 
re-echoed throughout the country. This petticoat influence in the 
Company is a most curious circumstance. The public mind, and the 
minds of the proprietors, are agitated with the idea that the trust of 
patronage is abused.” The unfavourable rumours which had prevailed 
in 1798, had been increased, rather than abated; especially by the 
sccncy iD;.intained by the Court of Director,. Sir I^cis Baring 
objected to the oath, being ” certain that it would lead tO'^peijury” !! 
Anoa«r director refused to account for his disposal of his share of the 

palTomge, saying “ I feel it would be very impolitic to give the par¬ 
ticular reasons that induced me,” 
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And bow do the directova and proprietors now manage their patron- 
of the offices of India do they act conscientiously or corruptly? 
The ten thousand tongues of public rumour all agree in asserting that 
this public trust is universally abused, and regarded as private pro¬ 
perty by every individual director; they all combine in browbeating 
the officer who puts in a claim for an appointment for his son 
on any meritorious consideration. The Court of Directors have 
repeatedly published orders against every such application from the 
army and civil service in India whilst, on the other hand, the court 
have taken every possible precaution to ensure the punishment of those 
officers who betray the practices of the corrupt directors. 

The traffic is so well established that each appointment now has a 
known cash price, varying day by day, according either to the supply 
and demand, the tightness or abundance of money, or the means 
of profitable investment. Writerships vary in value according to the 
presidency, and cadetships according to their appointment, either to the 
cavalry, to Addiscombe College, or direct to the infantry in India. 

Eight hundred pounds is notoriously known to be the present price 
of a cadetship ; and people do not hesitate in telling one another that 
Sir — ■ , who commanded in Affghanistan, instead of patronising 

the son of an officer who fell there, paid his t;tvern bill at Cheltenham 
with a cadetship. 

Sir R. J-, G. C. B,, the member for S., it is W'ell known has 

given offence to the Company’s army by sending out a butcher's boy 
as a gentleman cadet. The appointment was his own official per¬ 
quisite; he did not sell it for hard cash, he merely gave it away to a 
constituent—to a parliamentary elector :—this might prove bribery in 
Westminster Hall; but in Leadenball Street it is understood as a very 
self-denying act for an East India Director. 

Of another honourable baronet recently re-elected as one of the six 
fittest persons to govern India; it is openly reported that he sells his 
patronage for cash ; and we most fully credit the assertion. 

Thomas Clarkson is taking the Americans to task 
coloured brethren;, but here, close to Broad Street 
he dates his address, is a British Company, that will 
not admit into any branch of their service, clerical, medical, civil, 
military, or marine, a single native of the country over which they 
rule. They despise the Charter Act, abolishing distinctions of coun.- 
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try, colour* and caste. The adopted son of Rajah Ram Mohun 
was appointed by Sir John Hobhouse, a writer to India, but the 
pointment was cancelled, and now, to this day, no other native has had 
the fall benefit of the Act of 1833. In fact, the very members of 
Parliament who concocted the section of this deceptive act, did it de¬ 
liberately, with the avowed object of deluding the natives, by exciting 
hopes which they resolved ultimately to blast. In the Select Com¬ 
mittee, with our own ears, we heard ministers suy the declaration 
will please the natives;” and we must do the directors the justice to 
acquit them of any co-partnership in the fraud, for they wished rather 
to act extremely, and continue the insult of the natives, by perpe¬ 
trating their disqualification from every office law. 

The nation charters away the government of India to a mercenary 
company, and knows that they are incorporated solely to promote 
their own sordid and selfish purposes ; it is, therefure, the nation that 
is to blame for the corrupt abuse of patronage by the East India 
Directors* who merely follow their proper calling ;—the sale of every 
office in India worth the selling, and the punishment of any officer 
who confesses and exposes the transaction. 

We know a lady who boasts publicly that on the very day her son 
was born be had a writership bestowed upon him ! 

These are grave charges deliberately brought against individuals; 
but the crime is destructire, not only to India, and to Britain, but also 
to the peace and prosperity of the civilized world. 

We have already quoted a public advertisement which appeared in 
the Times, on the 2Cth of April, 1842 ; but it shows so well how the sale 
of patronage is clandestinely managed, that we repeat it ,—** To members 
of the East India Company, &c, A lady offers to receive into her family, 
and educate, a daughter of any gentleman, who will, in return, forward 
the advancement of her son in his profession, which is connected with the 
sea service. An enquiring party will find that the advantages offering 
are equivalent to those desired.” It is this sale of the appointment of 
midshipmen in the Bombay marine which stultifies that Lilliputian navy; 
it is this sftle of the appointment of a leadsman in the Bengal pilot 
service, which deters the old pilots from entering their own sons in that 
service* and limits the number of pilots to the minimum number that 
can pretend to do the duty. 
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From the last Report of the London Mis-^ionary Socic^ty, lately 
publislied, we find some interesting notices of the progress of the Gospel 
throughout vurions parts of India. In a condensed and somewhat 
altered shape, we now submit to our readers a portion of the report 
relating to South Travancore ; it affords additional evidence, if any indeed 
were required, as to the untiring zeal and energy of this very excellent 
and important association. 

NagercoiL —In forwarding the report of this station, Mr. Mault 
observes :—“ Notwithstanding the formidable obstacles wc have to 
encounter in the prosecution of our work, arising from the state of 
society, the moral degradation of the people, and the opposition mani¬ 
fested by the authorities of the country, some progress, I trust, has 
been made. In the midst of our labours and difliculties, we would 
devoutly acknowledge the goodness of God in sustaining our health, 
giving us access to the people, and crowning our exertions with his 
blessing. However dark the moral atmosphere may at times appear, we 
cannot but look forward with a lively hope that our labours will be 
attended with gffeatcr results. Our native agents are becoming, from 
year to year, more efficient, our machinery more adapted to accomplish 
the ends intended, and our acquaintance with tlie people more extensive 
and accurate,” 

In addition to their ordinary obstacles, the Missionaries have had to 
encounter the pernicious effects resulting from the rapid and extraordi¬ 
nary career ofa religious pretender, who has lately made his appearance 
in the country’, and who asserts that one of the principal Hindoo deities 
has taken up his abode within him, by which he is enabled to perform 
the cure of all diseases, and to confer innumerable blessings on his fol¬ 
lowers, Numbers of the lower classes have joined him, and arc dis¬ 
tinguished by the observance of a few unmeaning superstitions. The 
avocation has become so profitable, that one or more persons in every 
district has been induced to set up as a disciple of this miserable fanatic, 
and each disciple uses all his endea\ours to make converts. 

This delusion has spread to an astonishing degree, showing, by its 
progress, the sad degradation of the people ; for the notions of this man 
and hiadfo^wers are of the most contemptible kind, and their moral 
charac ter^ Ivfully depraved. A tract on the subject has been published^ 
and wiS^ circulated, but not without meeting great opposition. It is 
hoped, however, that its perusal has done good, and that the minds of 
some have been fortified by it against the prevailing error. In the 
midst of so much excitement, our brethren have feared lest any of their 
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own people should be led astray by the numbers and zeal of these 
impostors ; but happily very few have fallen into the snare. The con- 
gregationSi in the immediate neighbourhood of the leader in this move¬ 
ment, have afforded great encouragement by their stedfastness during 
this trying time, and, what is remarkable, a personal follower of the 
leader himself has joined the Mission. 

Many of the people are regular and devout in their attendance on the 
ordinances of religion ; and, judging from their progress in divine know¬ 
ledge, as well as their consistent life and conversation, it is hoped that 
the means of grace are accompanied with the divine blessing. Some of 
the women manifest a strong desire for improvement, and greater 
numbers are learning to read now than at any former period. Others 
continue with much zeal to assist the readers in teaching the catechisms, 
and portions of Scripture, to the females in their respective congregations, 
and to diffuse a knowledge of the gospel among their heathen neigh¬ 
bours. A few of the pious men in the congregations are also active in 
this labour of love. 

After referring to the present depression in the finances of the Society, 
and the earnest solicitude cherished by himself and his brethren to aid 
the general extension of the Gospel, Mr. Mault obseryes ;— 

“ The subject has been brought to the notice of the Christian people 
at Nagercoil, and I am happy to state that many of them are willing to 
contribute to the utmost of their power to enlighten those who are still 
sitting in darkness ; and a small beginning has been made. A Mis- 
sionar}' Paper, published here the first Monday of the month, giving 
an account of the progress of the Gospel in other parts of the world, 
has had a very beneficial effect in arousing the minds of some to con¬ 
sider more fully the importance of the subject, and we hope that the 
fbeling will still extend.” 

The local Tract Society has prosecuted its work with increasing 
energy : more than 100,000 tracts, on a variety of subjects, have been 
printed during the past year, and circulated extensively in the Tamil 
country. The annual meeting, held in March. 1843 was well attended, 
and the large place of worship was filled with people from all parts of 
the Mission. Many of the heathen were also present, and afforded 
decisive proofs that they begin to take an interest in this subject. 

Mr. Pattison has returned to Quilon. During his stay a) Nagercoil 
he bestowed the most assiduous care and attention on t||||||a'1^emiDary, 
and had the pleasure to find his pupils improving by his ijowsels and 
instrvtotions: At the close of the session,” he writes, w the lads 

except ibe-yonngest, were examined by the brethren Mault and Russell, 
wko* expressed themselves very much satisfied; and 1 must say that 
acme of the lads in particular passed their examination very creditably. 
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Since 1 have been connected with the Seminary, Mr. Mault has taken 
two of the lads into Missionary service, as assistant readers. They 
had not succeeded very well in English, but their conduct and dis. 
ppsition were considered good. Another I have made a teacher in the 
Seminary. This young man promises, both from his attainments and 
his general conduct, to be very useful. There are four or five others 
who will probably soon be employed in the Mission—these are likely 
to make good readers, though only one of them has made any en¬ 
couraging progress in English. 

*' On Sabbath afternoons the lads in the Seminary are formed into 
classes as in a Sabbath-school. The best of them are monitors, and 
engage not only in instructing the rest, but endeavouring to collect as 
many of the day-scholars (lads and men) who live around the Mission 
premises as they can. Thus not fewer than from eighty to ninety 
persons are engaged in imparting or receiving instruction every Sabbath 
afternoon. 

Neyoor.—The attendance on the means of secular and religious in¬ 
struction, in the schools and chapels belonging to that division of the 
station which is under the care of Mr. Mead, has been large and regular 
during the past year. Not lest than seven thousand persons, who have 
publicly forsaken idolatry and demon-worship, are now in immediate 
connexion with the Mission. Several members have been added to the 
church. Congregations have been formed, and schools commenced, in 
some neighbouring villages, where the labours of the Mission had pre¬ 
viously been only occasional. In many of the congregations there is 
an evident increase of vital Christianity, which is especially seen in the 
fact, that the native believers have of their own accord begun the practice 
of meeting together for prayer and mutual instruction, God is main¬ 
taining his own cause, and magnifying his grace in the sight of the 
heathen. Of the vast numbers who have abandoned the unholy and 
miserable service of idols, our brethren now seldom bear of any re¬ 
lapsing into heathenism, although the motives of a worldly nature by 
which they are urged to make shipwreck of their faith, are strong, nu¬ 
merous, and incessant. 

In the hill-district a general spirit of inquiry continues to prevail. 
The chief obstacles to the progress of the work arise from a deficiency 
of native teachers, and the difficulty of obtaining permission from the 
native pub|ic authorities to erect places of Christian worship. An en¬ 
deavour has been made to obviate the latter inconvenience by building 
dwelling-houses for the native teachers, in which the people can as¬ 
semble for instruction and worship, but our brethren are not without 
apprehension that even this will meet with opposition. Another ob¬ 
stacle is-found in the repeated attempts made by the officers of the 
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native government to take the people by force for the service of the 
Pagodas. Various forms of direct persecution are still maintained, with 
unabated violence, against the native Christians. A decree has been 
issued against one of the congregation at Ncyoor, for holding the inhesi*- 
table property of a Hindoo relative; and the proceeding has harassed 
the minds of many who have reason to expect that they will be treated 
in a similar manner ; while their heathen relatives taunt them for having 
brought all this trouble upon themselves, by embracing the religion of 
strangers, Mr. Mead, however, firmly believes that permanent and 
extensive good will arise out of these sufferings and persecutions. 

The abject class of persons entitled ** slaves of the soil," principally 
inhabiting the mountain-district, manifest an earnest desire to attend 
Christian instruction,-but in most instances the masters interfere to 
prevent them from connecting themselves with the Mission, as they 
would then be protected, by the laws of the country, from the grievance 
of being obliged to labour on the Sabbath, and their masters know 
that the Missionaries would take care to have these laws enforced. 

A few families of the degraded Puliar caste, some of whom are 
slaves, have been added to one of the congregations. These people 
are considered so impure, that a rule has been made not to allow them 
to come near a single individual belonging to the other castes, not even 
the lowest; and they are consequently obliged, on the approach of any 
person unconnected with their own body, to run away and hide them¬ 
selves in the bushes. If Brahmins, or other high-eastc personages, are 
seen approaching, so degraded are these wretched peo])le, even in their 
own estimation, that they stand at the greatest possible distance, and 
call out to give notice of their proximity, lest any one should come 
nearer and be polluted. On the other hand, such is the pride of caste 
among the higher classes of natives, that it is no unusual thing in some 
parts of the country, to hear the Brahmins, as they pass along, crying 
aloud to warn passengers of their approach, that no one may come near 
them to defile them ! 

The labours of Mr. Abbs, in the western division of the Mission', 
have been attended with a very gratifying measure of encouragement. 
Six members have been added to the church, and there has been an 
addition of 150 to the number of families under Christian instruction— 
an accession chiefly accomplished by the divine blessing on the zeal 
and diligence of the native teachers. Three of these in particular have 
enjoyed an extraordinary measure of success in persuading their heathen 
neighbours to abandon the unholy worship, and the superstitious fear, 
of the of their fathers, and to listen to the word of eternal life. 

Mr' Atbs expresses the opinion that Hindooism, and the other false 
religions established in Travancore, will be overthrown, partly by the 
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efforts of their own supporters, as Popery was subverted in Europe at 
■the period of the Reformation. The selfishness and worldly-minded¬ 
ness of carnal priests expose their systems to the contempt of the 
multitude-, and one vigorous effort only is required to burst asunder the 
chains of custom, and to excite an open war against error and imposi¬ 
tion, The general feeling in opposition to Brahminism is very strong ; 
and, if the people were accustomed to think and speak with independ¬ 
ence, the honour and power of idol-worship would soon be annihilated. 

The obstacles to the spread of the Qospel among the native popula¬ 
tion arising from the effects of Popery, aided by all those extrinsic and 
powerful attractions which it presents to the unrenewud mind, are thus 
noticed by Mr, Abbs :— 

“ Long before Protestantism was introduced into this country, the 
Catholics had established churches along the sea coast and in the prin¬ 
cipal market-villages. The consequence is, that the priests of the 
Romish faith possess much influence over the minds of some of the 
people, and form one barrier among many to the extension of * pure and 
undefiled religion/ The attractive nature of the ceremonies they per¬ 
form, their similarity in many respects to heathen customs, and the 
spiritual authority which they assume, allure many from simple idolatry 
to trust in saints and mortal men for salvation. Most of the proselytes 
to this form of religion are as ignorant and superstitious as those who 
never heard of Christianity. In a rude place of worship near Neyoor, 
there is a lamp kept burning every night at the expense of a rich Catholic 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, A man belonging to this sect once 
entered a house in which 1 was staying ; and supposing me to be of the 
same order as his own minister, fell down on his knees, and, lifting up his 
hands, in a supplicating manner exclaimed. *0 Swamy !’ Although he 
was told it was sinful for him to apply the title of God to a man, he 
persisted, whenever I turned towards him, In bending down and 
intreating for mercy. He seemed to have an idea that it was my 
intention to try whether he could be persuaded not to pay what he 
thought to be the honour due to a clerical personage, Poor man ! he 
knew but little of the Gospel, for he was unable to tell me who was the 
Son of God. 1 am happy to say he now attends our chapel at Mullunga- 
navilly, and is learning our scriptural lessons. Some of the professors 
of Romanism are, however, more intelligent, and can converse upon 
the merits of their own religion. There are several persons of this class at 
Faincodu, one of our out-stations. 'When I visit this place they often 
come to see ine, offer me cocoa-nuts as tokens of friendship, and request 
to know what is the difference between our Vethum and the Lutihia 
Vethum (true religion) i. e. the Roman Catholic. 1 sincerely trust 
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that, by wielding the sword of the Spirit in the name of God, we shall 
conquer every foe, and bring even these deluded Romanists to the 
obedience of the faith." 

Mrs. Abbs has continued her useful labours in the work of native 
female education ; and, although the indifference of the heathen parents 
to the value of instruction for their children has been a source of dis¬ 
couragement, the progress of her youthful charge rewards her labours, 
and cheers her expectations. As a proof of the capability of the children 
to profit by the means of improvement, it is stated that six of them 
who, on entering the school, knew not a letter of the alphabet, were able 
in a few months to spell and write correctly, and to read the scriptural 
lessons, with which they are supplied in tlic Tamil language. 

Quilon *—By the gradual introduction of the marriage rite among the 
native population here, the Missionaries are strenuously endeavouring 
to lessen the vast amount of licentiousness and immorality, which results, 
to a large extent, from the absence of this important Christian institute. 
The parties, who have sought the ordinance as a rule ordained of God, 
have met great opposition in departing from heathen practice, and con¬ 
tinue to suffer unrelenting obloquy and outrage, as the consequence of 
following the dictates of conscience, and rendering obedience to the 
divine law. A general attention to the precepts of Scripture on this 
point would secure the removal of some of the most formidable obstacles 
which at present impede the progress and triumph of the Gospel, 

The local press still contributes its powerful and appropriate aid to 
the cause of God at this station. Mr. Thompson reports that 5,000 
tracts and portions of Scripture, chiefly in the Malayalim language, 
have been circulated during the year. The local Tract Society has 
published a small work, translated by Mr. T. from English into 
Malayalim, containing a review of the Hindoo system, and a refutation 
of the arguments usually advanced in its favour, which seems to have 
awakened great attention throughout the country, and is greatly sought 
by the native inhabitants, 

The Seminary contains thirteen pupils; two were sent out in the 
course of the year to labour as schoolmasters, and promise to be useful 
in their sjitheres of exertion. Some of the cider students are growing 
in knowledge, and their general conduct is exemplary. They are in 
the babit'‘of engaging in united prayer among themselves, besides 
attendia{t.on public worship; and they take every seasonable opportu- 
of exfi^aining and enforcing the truths of the Gospel among their 
ifeathen neighbours and relatives. There is, however, no decided proof 
that any of them have yet undergone a real change of heart: for this 
our brethren have still to labour and to pray, in hope that He who is 
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able to subdue all things to himself will speedily appear in his renova¬ 
ting and saying power. 

The work of education among the young continues to extend and 
prosper, and the labours of the native teachers have in the past year 
been of an improved and promising character. 

Trevandrum ,—Although the occasion for the exercise of faith and 
patience, in connection with the work of God at this station, are still 
numerous, Mr, Cox has enjoyed decided evidences of the divine favour 
in the prosecution of his Missionary objects during the past year. 
Among the most striking proofs of advancement, he reports, is the fact 
that an addition of more than 100 persons has been made to the native 
congregations under his care, thus augmenting the entire number to 524 

Mr. Cox also refers to the arbitrary and oppressive conduct of the 
native government towards the people. Writing in the early part of 1842 
he states, that although the members of his congregations were at that time 
free from any peculiar persecution, the whole nation was sick and spirit- 
broken by the evils which the native rulers were inflicting upon it. 
The principal grievance of which the people had to complain was their 
being forced to perform the heaviest kinds of labour for the government 
without compensation, and their inability, owing to the corrupt adminis¬ 
tration of the law, to obtain redress, Mr, Cox considers the system 
extremely injurious to the work of the Gospel, and earnestly urges the 
adoption of measures for the thorough examination and exposure of its 
evils, as the only effectual means of procuring their discontinuance. 

Among the encouragements which Mr. C. has been enabled to report, 
it is gratifying to notice the formation of a church in January last. At 
that time it embraced only some of the native teachers, but two more 
members were shoitly to be added, and there is reason to hope that the 
number will gradually increase. 

The work of education is attended with many serious difficulties at 
this station. The want of suitable teachers is especially felt; still the 
prospects of the schools are improving, and in the department of female 
education conducted by Mrs. Cox, there is decided promise of good. 
Two additional day-schools have been established in the neighbourhood 
of the station, making the entire number 13, of scholars 370^ and 
native teachers, 5* 
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How are the mighty fallen ! With Job, our pageant at Delhi may 
well exclaim, “ Now, they that are younger than I have me in deri¬ 
sion, whose fathers I would have disdained to have set with the dogs 
of my flocks. And, now, am I their song, yea I am their byword ; 
they abhor me, they flee far from me, and spare not to spit in my face.” 
But subsequently, the WTath of the Lord was kindled against the 
treacherous friends of the patriarch. “ Also, the Lord gave Job twice 
as much as he had before,” This is God-like, and we are convinced 
that at this moment it is our own immediate and pecuniary interest, 
not only to fulfil the solemn engagements which exi^t between the 
British nation and the Mogul, but also fully and fairly to carry out the 
principle, and to seek sincerely, the welfare of every prince and of 
every peasant throughout India and the world. We are palpably con¬ 
vinced, that the peace and prosperity of every kingdom, nation, tribe, 
and people throughout the whole world, is the true policy of manufac¬ 
turing Britain. It has been too truly said, that the worst commodity 
we export is our laws, and well may this be affirmed, especially with 
regard to their administration in India, where the company notoriously 
pervert their power to any vicious purpose which may promise to 
yield them a dividend, in the current year, without reference to any 
other consideration whatever. Our laws ought to be our most valuable 
export, 

Firoz, the king, reigned at Delhi thirty-eight years, dying in the 
year 1382; he governed India with great justice, and thereby acquired 
a high reputation. Amongst the great public works which he accom¬ 
plished, may be enumerated, fifty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty cara¬ 
vanserais, one hundred palaces, five hospitals, and one hundred bridges ; 
he also dug two canals, and many hundred large wells,—the latter, of 
the greatest utility in the culture of the lands, and the supply of good 
water to the capital; the public gardens, and other memorials of his 
munificent goodness, are innumerable. 

Where are the public w^orks of our English company in India? Not 
fearing its displeasure, Lord Wellesley did venture to build himself a 
houst^ Calcutta, and would have built a villa at Barrackpore; but 
the company's protests against what they styled his lordship’s extra- 
vugafi^i^Te on record. So far from undertaking new works, all the 
old works are neglected, decayed, and dilapidated. Even the bunds, 
tanks, canals, and other w’ater-works, necessary for the security and 
irrigation of the country, are grossly neglected. Where are onr bridges 
in India ? Why did Sir Thomas Munro cross the Caveri, on the 11th 
ol October, 1826, in a baskcl-buat ?—but because we had not thrown 
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a bridge over that prolific river. At Ncgapatam, the bridge of solid 
Dutch masonry was actually worn right through, in the very centre of 
the arch, because Mi. Cotton, the present chairman of the company, 
would not expend a hod of mortar in the salvation of that necessary 
public structure from ruin and decay. 

Weighed in this point, and equally in almost every other point of 
good government, the Moguls governed India infinitely better than 
does now the company. But Europeans have cultivated the science 
of war, and overrun that empire. History, however, tells us of many 
a tyrant’s overthrow ; for instance, Adoni-bezek was jtlstly requited, 
when he confessed, and said, “ Three-score and ten kings, having their 
thumbs and great toes cut ofl', gathered their meat under my table ; as 
I have done, so God hath requited me." So also may the company's 
bubble burst and cease to bo saleable at 295 per cent. 

Bishop lleber speaks of a savage so voracious, that when asked what 
animals he ate, he gave the following account of bis table :—“ Him 
eatee hog, him eatee dog, him catee rat, him eatec fiea, him eatce war¬ 
rior, and old woman; but, no ! him no eatee poor pussce cat!" Even 
this cannibal vermin-eater had a conscience, and felt indignant at the 
idea of eating eats ; but what is there too gross for the insatiable maw 
of our Joint Stock India Company ? The English Company actually 
farms out to certain tribes the exclusive privilege of eating bandicoot 
rats, and other such-like vermin; but, possibly, the jackall, the 
adjutant, the Brahminec kite, the vulture, the vampire, the leech, and 
the pullcy-poochie arc not rendered tributaries to the company; some 
of them are employed in torturing the natives, and others in devouring 
their carcases. Lieut. Loveday introduced the hull-dog in hunting 
and pulling down the mitives, and as we progress, no doubt, ere long 
each resident at a native court, will have his establishment of blood** 
hounds, as he already has of spies and informers. 

Tlie worthy bishop exclaims,—" Yet this eater of warriors and old 
women is said to he very docile.” And, like that cannibal, here, in 
Leadenhall-street, as well as at the several presidencies, restrained by 
royal courts, our monster monopoly is “ very docilebut, in the 
jungle, *' blood ! blood I more blood ! human blood ! innocent blood!" 
is still the cry of the insatiable demon of destruction—the monopolist 
of all power over all Asia. 

Protestants smile at the superstitious absurdity of the Portu¬ 
guese in fiatiering Saint Antonio, whoever that doughty personage may 
be, in invoking his special protection for their nation, and appoint¬ 
ing his Saintahip to the office of Captain of the First Regiment of 
Guards, and Field Marshal of the Army ; but, certainly, it is infinitely 
more preposterous in the British nation to appoint their factors in India 
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to be their ambassadors and governors there. When Dr. Burnes told 
the Ameers of Scinde that the company paid nothing to the Crown for 
their exclusive privilege of plundering all India, they disbelieved the 
truism. The monopolist conciliates the favour of the royal comptroller 
by one fourteenth share of their patronage. 

The entire history of our East Indian monopoly is one tissue of 
imposture and credulity ; no plea has been too palpably false for the 
company to set forth, and none too gross for the people of Britain to 
believe; the company, however, has certainly generally gilded the 
bait; at one time, tempting the minister with the loan of a million, 
with a dozen thick and thin votes in the commons, and patronage 
enough to corrupt a dozen more members of patliament, whilst, at other 
times, its directors will buy over our distressed mining and manufac¬ 
turing constituencies, by orders for goods, along with divers other simi¬ 
lar temporary expedients. 

The bishop of India, whom we have already named, has another 
tale of a conjurer who swallowed a clown, his shoes excepted—the same 
being very dirty—without the latter sustaining any injury ! Now, this 
is a very modest specimen of our East Indian Company’s charlatanism. 
Imagine a corrupt mercenary self-elected corporation of old sea-cap¬ 
tains undertaking the government of India in 1844! Imagine their 
chairman in public court standing up and declaring, "Ineither know 
anything about India, nor will I read or hear anything about India;” 
and, then, the president backing him by promising, “ The crown will 
support the company in all they do, whether right or wrong,” and then 
say, if this system of political jugglery was ever surpassed by any 
private impostor. 

But what has Tom Thumb to do with the unfortunate King of Delhi 1 
Nothing more than this, that when the Shah’s letter, by Mr. Thompson, 
to Queen Victoria, is refused by her majesty’s minister for the affairs 
of Jndia,and left to the tender mercies of the monopolists in Leadenhall- 
street, her Majesty’s ministers introduced to her Majesty the American 
Dwarf, General Tom Thumb, on Saturday, the 23rd of March ; and 
announce the event in the Court Gazette^ as a matter of state im¬ 
portance. Oh I the insolence—the infatuated insolence of office! 
Man cannot be dressed in a little brief authority, but he abuses his 
trust, and defies both God and man. Surely, such ministers are 
traitors, even to the cause of royalty, now, at this critical period, 
when men begin to doubt, not only its divine right, but its expediency. 

Young Mr. Gladstone is encouraged by a powerful majority of the 
pretended representatives of the people, in burlesquing the movement 
of half a century, and his Royal Mistress is made to patronize a show, 
because the people’s hunger for bread would otherwise make them 
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careless about paying to see the dwarf; but the Great Mogul himself 
cannot obtain leave^ even to present a petition to any officer of the 
crown ; be must deposit it in tbc hands of the Co-Hong merchants of 
the City ; that is the extent of favor evinced to the Mogul; and the 
factors of India goods will, if they see fit, hand in the Mogul’s letter 
to some commissioner of tbc crown, to be dealt with as he may see fit. 
Thus treated—access denied—what sort of answer can any petitioner 
hope for? But even injustice to a state prisoner may provoke ven¬ 
geance. God—the God of Justice—has not been dethroned by the 
East India Company ; they have only succeeded in outraging his long- 
suffering ; even now, He is revealing their crimes to the public ear. 

On the 24th January, 1825, Bishop Hebcr wrote to Lord Amherst 
saying, “ I went, as your lordship is perhaps aware, to the court of the 
poor old prince, whose name was, in the time of our boyhood, asso¬ 
ciated as 'Great Mogul,’ with every possible idea of wealth and gran¬ 
deur. The palace, though dismally dirty and ruinous, is still very fine, 
and its owner is, himself, a fine and interesting ruin ; his manner, and, 
I understand, his general character, is one of extremely courteous ac¬ 
quiescence and resignation, and in essential points, he has unquestion¬ 
ably good reason to think himself fortunate in the hands into which he 
has fallen.” But what followed this, is omitted'in the published copy ; 
most probably it was some plea for more favor to the fallen prince. 


“ HUM LOGUE ROREE BUKKUR NAH JAENGE!” 

Thus proclaimed the wise man of the East,—“ From Simla, on the 1st 
of October, 1842; rajahs, sultans, naibs, khans, pundits, and moolahs,— 
Know! we, Edward, governed by moderation. India is the bound of 
our empire; we will withdraw within the natural limits which the 
God of Nature has set to our ambition. Other governors—they who 
misruled priority to our advent—have appealed to the God of Battles as 
the only arbiter of their power ; but we are otherwise minded ; we 
dip not our golden foot in the water of the Indus 1” 

All people, and nations, and tongues applauded this proclamation ; 
even " the most licentious press in the world” could not gainsay it, 
although by it their occupation was taken from them, for the governor- 
general of India was a moderate man. He, himself, had reined in the 
steed of ambition, and bad, for the first time, set a limit to the rapacity 
of that insatiable monopoly, which, having devoured India, had crossed 
the Indus on a crusade against the crescent, and its champion, the 
Cossack Captain Vicovitcb, or whatever " ovitch ” his^name is. 
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But. Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations do alter; they even contra¬ 
dict each other. However, the sepoy has more of the Persian mettle 
in him ; he says. “ No ! Edward; when the hurra sahib of 1838 bade 
us^ then, we crossed the Indus, which we can prove, for we left our 
bones behind us. Look at our new flags ! ‘ Cabool ’ and ‘ Ghizni ’ are 
graven upon them; ohisseled by the skeleton hand of death, who, 
mounted on his white horse, we encountered ; but we could not with¬ 
stand his power ; he smote us, and we perished.” 

Whilst ruminating on the news just arrived from India, by the last 
mail—mutiny in all our camps—disgust at service in Scinde—a large 
placard struck our eye,—‘‘Extraordinary advance in the price of 
bones!” This large posting-bill conjured up all the newsvendors* 
placards of “ Our Success at Cabool,** as the Duke reads, what the vul¬ 
gar tongue calls, “ the entire annihilation of a whole army,” although 
Ackbar permitted one fugitive to fly with the horrifying intelligence. 
Then came up before us the bleached skeletons of entire regiments, and 
those of the entire army of Cabool. 

Can such disaster be parodied—boasted of—by the Great Captain of 
the Age in the House of Peers ! 

Yes! the lying spirit of the god of war endeavours to delude the 
nation, and keep up the high price of India stock, by boasting of 
our successes at Cabool. Even in India the lie is echoed and gazetted, 
but it only repeated the fact of defeat, and disaster, and destruction. 
All the ridiculous attempts at vain-boasting are exposed by the follow¬ 
ing simple quotation “ It is gratifying to think, that so far as it was 
possible to effect it, the skeletons and dried bodies of the unburied dead 
have met with decent burial, and where they can be collected together, 
those which still remain will be disposed of in like manner, on retire¬ 
ment of the armies from Cabool,” 

These recollections of our successes at Cabool, and the fait accomplie — 
the other stubborn fact—of an extraordinary advance in the price of 
bones—led us to wonder that the company has not appointed a Dry- 
Bone Committee of Directors to monopolize this article, which, under 
their exclusive charter of government promises to become so profltable 
an object of trade, that surely it is incumbent for the executive body 
of the monopoly to guard the interests of the constituents, the proprie¬ 
tors of India, by reviving the ancient committee of directors which 
existed for a century under the barefaced designation of “ The Com¬ 
mittee FOR Preventing the growth or Private Trade ;** and, 
now. to conciliate the disgusted public, a claim may be set up to 
humanity and also to patriotism, by telling the Friends that the mono¬ 
poly will handle the bones more gently than free traders, would do; 
and surely the lords of the soil, the aristocracy of England will be 
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secured with the prospect of more bone manure. The new title may 
run thus,—“ The Committee of Directors of the old interminable India 
Monopoly, for Preventing the Growth of Private Trade in Dry Bones.’ 

What the bone trade may become, is best illustrated by the wool 
trade. Century after century the monopoly thoroughly persuaded 
King, Lords, and Commons, that the power of hanging interlopers was 
essential to the existence of every British factory in India. However, at 
length, in 1833, the spirit of the age and the march of events dissipated 
this illusion, and the monopoly was placed in abeyance. Up to this 
period, all India had never supplied one pound of wool to our staple 
manufacture; but, then, in the very first year of complete private 
trade, there were imported from Bombay 3,721 lbs. weight of wool ; 
and, in the year 1841, the import of that article had already increased 
to 2,008,664 lbs. weight. 

Cromwell’s army had its printing press, and Buonaparte calculated 
much upon his bulletins, proclamations, bank-notes, &c., lies and forge¬ 
ries as they palpably were; he, perhaps, over-estimated the power of the 
press on the unlaugh* serfs of the czar of Muscovy, but still he duly 
valued the power of the press on his own army, their friends and their 
foes. The armies of India ought to have their own presses and their 
own printers, their own recognized editors, gazettes, journals, &c., as 
much as any other corporation, parliament or government; for, from 
want of this, in their recent campaigns, much misrepresentation has 
taken place; and cficn when the civil press of the presidencies has 
done justice to the armj, the proprietors of India Stock have denounced 
the Press of India as the most licentious in the world. 

Sir John Hobhouse, the very huntsman of the corruptionists who 
traduce the press of India, may perhaps respect the opinion of Heber, 
the metropolitan of all India, lying between the two great capes of the 
world, which he communicated in confidence to Mr. Wynn, the Royal 
President of India, on the rapacious iron rule of the London monopoly ; 
in a letter, dated from Pertabghur, in March, 182,5 : Bishop Heber 
sums up his view' of the mal-udniinistraiiun of India by saying,—On 
the whole, a want of magistrates, a want of troops, a Want of public 
expenditure, and a desire to augment the revenue,—arising from 
the necessity imposed on the supreme government of sending all the 
treasure they can scrape together to England,- seem to be, at present, 
the chief dangers of our eastern dominions.”—It is a system of delay, 
of weakness, of niggardliness, and insulation. Every thing is done 
at the least charge, and to serve the present turn ; in every thing the 
Natives are less and less consulted and conciliated; and 1 really do 
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not think the Compan)' do all they ought to do, or all which is necessary 
for them to do, to preserve their Indian Empire ! !! ” 

How is it that this confidential denunciation of the Company’s most 
rapacious and insatiable, degrading, insulting, and dangerous 
tyranny never came before the select commiitee which sat year after 
year on the removal of the Charter. Can any evidence be more 
explicit, less suspicious, or more trust-worthy? the Bishop of India, 
in confidence to the Minister of the Crown ; and, both of them, the 
most able and experienced officers who have ever filK d cither appoint¬ 
ment ; linked together in the most intimate and endeared friendship ; 
their private correspondence, revealed only by a premature death. This 
sentence is an episcopal consecration of (he royal standard whenever it 
shall be hoisted, in lieu of ihe flag of the monopoly, on the fl.ig staff 
at Fort William, in compliance with the equally well expressed re¬ 
solve,—Hum logue Roree Bukkur nah jaenge !” 

Has any officer been at the pains of examining how many of the 
directors have subscribed to the Affghan Relief Fund ? We sec it 
gazetted that the court of directors have, as usual, given a hundred 
guineas to the Marine Society ; now, this is the cream skimmed oiT 
about five or ten thousand rupees screwed out of the cultivators of 
India,—even in seasons of famine ;—and, the directors feast with the 
Marine Society and speechify and uphold cheir corruption. The Lon¬ 
don charities of the collective hodv of India directors are munificent, 
but the private charities of individual directors, for the benefit of their 
victims in India are utterly unknown and undiscoverable ;—if they do 
put their right hand into their own breeches pocket, for the relief of the 
people of India, it is done so very stealthily that nobody can perceive it : 
their Toast Master does not proclaim it; the tongne of the world does 
not gazette it. In this they are unjust to themselves, for if the army of 
India saw bow charitable their masters were, they then might again cross 
the Indus. 
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THE DEPOSED RAJAH OF SATTARAH. 

The pages of this periodical have contained many references to the 
case of this unhappy and much-injured Prince. Purtaub Sing, the 
deposed and exiled Rajah of Sattarah, is a Hindoo of illustrious lineage, 
and very rare moral and intellectual endowments. For many years 
his virtues as a ruler, were recognized and acknowledged at the India 
House, and as a testimonial of the high admiration in which his cha- 

ft 

racier and administration were held, a sword of 3,000 guineas yalue was 
unanimously voted him. In the meantime the Rajah had been de¬ 
prived, by the Government of Bombay, of some rich jagheers, which 
had lapsed to him by the death of their incumbents, and which had 
previously been awarded to him by a solemn treaty at the time of his 
accession to his throne, under the auspices of the British Government. 
The refusal of the Riijah to submit to the confiscation of these jughcers, 
brought him under Hie displeasure of the Bombay Government, and 
laid the foundation of his future ruin. Enemies of the basest character 
plotted against him, ana found their calumnies greedily listened to by 
the Government at Bombay, Evidence was taken in secret, and he in 
vain asked for copies of that evidence, lie was dcuiied a trial, but 
told that if he would admit his guilt, he would again enjoy the favour 
of the Government—but must submit, however, to the loss of his 
jagheers, ns well as of his character, and to the pensioning out of his 
own treasury, of those who had conspired against him. This the 
Rajah indignantly refused to do, telling the then Governor that rather 
than sully his name, relinquish his rights, or violate his religion, he 
would forfeit his kingdom and endure beggary, lie was dethroned— 
spoiled of all his private property—and driven to a burning and un¬ 
healthy spot, 700 miles distant from his native hills, where he has 
ever since remained a state prisoner; his brother (his chief enemy) 
and his abandoned accusers, have revelled, in the meanwhile, in the 
wealth of which he has been cruelly robbed. Since his deposal, a vast 
mass of papers relating to his case have been printed by order of the 
House of Commons, in avlditiou to those which from time to time have 
been forced from the authorities at the India House. Though these 
papers reveal a series of plots and villanies on the part of the Rajah’s 
enemies almost unprecedented, even in the annals of Asiatic wicked¬ 
ness, the Rajah is still without a hearing, be is not so much as fur« 
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nished with the means of knowing whnt has been said against him— 
for the papers pHnted here, are in a language of which he is utterly 
ignorant. 

have been favoured with a ^^ight of a pnper, sent by Mr. 
Thompson, who has recently visited the Rajah in his exile, to the 
leading friends of that prince, in England. We believe we shall 
commit no offence by laying it before our readers. It contains a brief, 
but touching, statement of the present situation of the Rajah, and we 
hope it will have the effect of stirring up the lovers of justice in this 
country, to make some fresh exertions in behalf of a deeply injured 
man. 

TO THE FRIENDS OF Ills HIGHNESS PURTAUB SING, THE DEPOSED 
RAJAH OF SATTARAH, NOW IN EXILh AT BENARES, 

Presuming that intelligence respectingthc Rajah of Sattarah, from one 
who has recently had an opportunity of seeing and of enquiring into 
the circumstances of that unfortunate Prince, will not be unacceptable to 
those in England who have generously exerted themselves in his be¬ 
half, I shall give a brief account of two visits paid to his Highness, and 
sta'e the impressions produced on my mind by the intervie\\s 1 hud 
with him, and by the conversations I had with others respecting him. 

My first interview with the Rajah was on the 16th of June, 1843, 
which was the day of my arrival at Benares. In accordance with the 
orders of the Government, the meeting took place in the house of the 
agent of the Governor General Major Carpenter, who showed mo 
every attention compatible with the duties of his situa'.ion, and the 
special instructions he had received in reference to the intercourse of 
strangers with the pe rsons under his charge; and from all I could 
learn, that gentleman exercises his authority with the utmost consi* 
deration of the peculiar position of the Rajah, and the other Princes 
and Chiefs committed by the Government to his care. At this inter¬ 
view I was permitted to enjoy a free conversation with the Rajah for 
upwards of three hours. Major Carpenter acted as interpreter, and 
took great pains to communicate to the Rajah all I desired to say. 
His Highness manifested great joy at seeing me, and embraced me in 
the most afiectioxiate manner. He expressed his deep gratitude 
towards all those who have taken up his cause in England. He brought 
with him a great mass of papers, and in the course of our conversa¬ 
tion very frequently referred to them. These papers were in the form 
of bound volumes. He appeared to possess a minute and consecutive 
record of every important tranMaction connected with the affairs ot his 
ptincipality, from the time he was placed upon his throne, until his 
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removal. He conversed with great earnestness and fluency, and it was 
quite evident that his disposal, and his treatment before and after that 
event, by the British Government, was the constant and sole matter on 
which his thoughts were engaged. He dwelt particularly, and with 
great emphasis, upon the original misunderstanding with the Bombay 
Government on the subject of the lapsed jagheers, and seemed im¬ 
pressed with the belief that all his subsequent troubh s had sprung from 
that cause. He appeared very imperfectly informed respecting the 
contents of the printed papers in the hands of parties in England. He 
spoke throughout as a deeply-injured man, and the victim of arbitrary 
and irresistible power. lie hud the air of one deeply conscious of his 
own rectitude, and convinced of his perfect ability to prove, upon a fair 
examination into the merits of his case,—not only his innocence of the 
misconduct imputed to him, but also that he had been previously ill- 
used by the Bombay Governmenf, and had the strongest right to claim 
the protection of the Supreme Government for the redress of his original 
grievances. For every qiiesiior. ])ut to him he had a prompt and sen¬ 
sible reply, and referred to his papers with the utmost facility. He 
exhibited several original letters from distinguiahed men, upholding his 
claim to the jaghcers of which he had been deprived long before his dc- 
posal, and demonstrated that from the commencement, his desire had 
been to submit the question in dispute respecting them to the judgment 
and decision of those best informed regarding the true meaning of the 
treaty which the Government dictated iu placing him upon his throne. 
He struck me as a man having no secrets. He never contradicted any 
former statement, nor in the slightest degree prevaricated, or attempted 
any evasion. All he seemed anxious for, was a fair, an honest, and a 
full enquiry ; and he was evidently confident of a verdict in his favour. 
He said that owing to his mental anxieties, and the sickening suspense 
in which ho had been kept, his life had become a burden to him, and 
he spoke with great seriousness of escaping from his troubles by vo¬ 
luntary death. Ke represented his sufferings under the circumstances 
of his exile, as extreme. Benares was of all places most unfavorable 
to his health, and the least likely to agree with his constitution, as its 
situation and climate were wholly different from those of Sattarah, 
During the previous hot winds, he had been reduced to great debility, 
and absolute lethargy, and his death at the time seemed almost certain. 
He dreaded the return of the hot months, and considered it quite im¬ 
probable that he could sustain existence beyond a few more years in 
Benares. He was paying monthly instalments nut of his allowance, to 
defray the expense of rebuilding his premises, which had been acciden¬ 
tally destroyed by fire, and he thought it a great hardship that hia 
stipend should be diminished to repay the Government what they bad 
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advanced for such a purpose. The soldiers originally appointed to guard 
his camp had been withdrawn, and he had been forced to maintain 
sepoys at his own expense. The Agent had kindly offered to supply 
their places by burkandazics (common watchmen), but this offer he had 
declined, as he regarded the employment of such men, in lieu of regular 
guards, as degrading to a person of his rank. His income was far too 
small for his establishment. More than twelve hundred persons had 
accompanied him from Sattara to Benares, and the greater part of these 
were dependent wholly upon him for the means of existence. Many 
of his people had died every year from the unhcalthiness of the place. 
If any of his followers had resources at the time of their arrival, those 
resources had become utterly exhausted: they had lost all they once 
possessed, through their faithful adherence to him in bis misfortunes. 
They were now (though many of them were men of rank by birth) in a 
slate of abject penury ; but while he loved them for their loyalty, and 
had every wish to be their supporter, he had no means of assisting 
them. On his coming to Benares, he had requested Major Carpenter to 
take an inventory of every article he possessed, as well as of the jewels 
belonging to the ladies, and to annex to each its value. This had been 
done, lie had often been obliged to sell things, in order to meet his 
expenses, but he had scrupulously followed the advice of Major Car¬ 
penter, and bad abstained from borrowing, or getting into debt. He 
set his heart upon the adoption of tlie infant child of the unfortunate 
Balia Saheb ^''enaputtee, over whom I was informed, he watched with 
great tenderness and care. He expressed a strong desire to be per¬ 
mitted to contract a marriage engagement on behalf of this hoy, with 
the family of one of the Oodepore Rajahs. The father of this boy, had 
been followed from Sattarah, by order of Colonel Ovans, and made to 
give up property to the amount of fifty thousand rupees, on the 
pretence of his being in debt that sum to the State, in the capacity of 
Commander-in-Chief and Paymaster of his Highness's iroops. The 
Rajah considered this act as most cruel and unjust; and thought the 
matter should be brought under the especial notice of the authorities in 
England. He (the Rajah) had to support both the boy and his mother, 
and he hoped Government would pity their condition, and restore 
to them that w'hich bad been taken from the Senaputtee, as the charge 
brought against that officer was wholly without foundation. If his case 
was likely to remain long unsettled, he wished to be permitted in the 
mean time, to remove to some more healthy part of the country, but be 
could not do so without the sanction and pecuniary assistance of the 
Government. His people were leaving him, and returning to their 
own <^untry, or, going elsewhere. Many were sick and starving, 
^d all dispirited and desponding. He could not see these things. 
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and not be weary of his existence—he wished to die. Could he be 
assured of ultimate success, he could be patient, and he would try to keep 
up the courage of his people. He would wait, one, two, three, or even 
five years; but, hopeless suspense was insupportable. The chief 
source of his consolation were the letters of sympathy he received from 
England. His one desire was to return with his faithful followers 
to Sattarah, and die in the home of his ancestors. He had recently lost 
by death his favorite servant and secretary Balwunt Rao Chitneas, and 
he felt that he must die soon, or be left alone. 

My second interview with the Rajah took place on the* 24th Novem¬ 
ber 1843. This was also in the house of, and in the presence of, Major 
Carpenter. He repeated many things which I have already stated. 
He was attended by a number of his followers, who were introduced to 
me as persons who would directly disprove many of the statements 
made against the Rajah, that had been sent from India, and printed in 
England. I declined to question them, or to hear them, as I bad no 
means of using their testimony. They, therefore, made their “ salaam, 
and retired. The Rajah again^ade many earnest enquiries regarding 
the time that his case would be under discussion in England, and asked 
me to speak some words of hope and comfort to his people. I studi¬ 
ously abstained from saying anything calculated to raise false expecta¬ 
tions. I merely assured his Highness, that whatever could be done for 
him by his friends here, would be done, and that he might rely upon 
it, that no lapse of time would lead them to abandon his cause, as long 
as he remained without a fair trial, and as long as they considered him 
the subject of unjust treatment. 

I am confirmed by everything 1 saw and heard in the belief of the 
Rajah’s innocence of the charges brought against him. The favorable 
impressions 1 had received respecting his character were greatly 
strengthened. He was frank, communicative and decided. He seemed 
a man with whom it would be easy to deal, it the simple object was to 
arrive at the truth. His manner was perfectly undisguised, and be 
appeared ready to render every assistance in his power in the way of 
promoting enquiry. 

During the twelve months that I was in India, 1 mingled much with 
the natives of the country of all ranks, hut met with no one who in¬ 
spired me with a more favorable opinion of bis character than his High¬ 
ness the Rajah of Sattara. 
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BRITISH FRIENDS OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the British Friend of India Magazine, 

London, 12th April, 1844. 

Sir, —I perceive by a late number of ** The Friend of India,'' that 
Mr Stikeman, the active and zealous secretary of the East India and 
China Association, has put himself in communication with Dr. Royle 
(who, I believe, is the home-botanist of the East India Company), for 
the purpose of introducing into India the cocoa plant of the West 
Indies. 

Upon the maxim of suum cuique," I beg to be allowed to state, 
through the medium of your journal, that it is now several years since 
I introduced that plant upon my property in the province of Malabar. 
It has there flourished, borne fruit, and is in course of being more ex¬ 
tensively propagated, Prior to that I bad introduced the Jamaica 
Pimento, and since then 1 have been successful in procuring the seeds 
of several fruits much prized in the West Indies, and hitherto strangers 
to India, but where 1 hope in time also to make them indigenous. 1 
may mention that the coffee originally termed Malabar coffee, w'as pro¬ 
duced from seeds which my father obtained from Arabia nearly half a 
century ago, years before Java coffee became extensively known in 
Europe as an article of import. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

F. C. Brown. 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE KINGDOM. 

A custom house return, dated 20th March, 1844, shews, that during 
the last fourteen years, 1830-43, the average annual consumption of 
sugar in the United Kingdom has been but 3,913,016 cwts., that being 
the net quantity actually retained for home consumption. In the first 
seven years of the period, it was 3,903,460, and in the last, 3,922,572 ; 
shewing a yearly increase of 19;112 cwts. The number of consumers 
has greatly increased during the fourteen years. 

Our export of British refined sugar was 607,580 cwts. in 1830; and 
in the three first years of the period, it annually averaged 529,053 cwts.; 
in the next six years it sank to 288,214 yearly ; the following year it 
was cwts.; in .1840, only 760 cwts.; in 1841, 436cwt8. ; 

in ld%2i^83 cwts.; and in 1843, but 155 cwts.; so that, ii%ct, in 
1833, the trade fell to one-half of what it bad been; and in 1839 it 
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became entirely annihilated. Competent authorities estimate that 108 
cwts. of double refined sugar is equal to 129 cwts. of raw sugar ; 100 
cwts. of single refined to 110 of raw; 100 of bastards to 85 of raw; 
hod 100 of molasses to 39 of raw sugar. 

Into the cause of this loss of an important branch of our industry, it 
is worth enquiring. Our operatives, have they become too idle, or too 
fully employed in other factories to continue to refine sugar ? Oh, no; 
we see them seeking for employment. Our ships, also, leave our porta 
in ballast. Our chemists are daily making fresh discoveries in the re¬ 
finement of sugar. Our capital is redundant. But our legislators have 
tightened the screw of our West India planter's monopoly of sugar to 
this kingdom ; they may have pretended to loosen it a little, but they 
witness the increase of the population, and the corresponding decrease 
of the supply from the Antilles. 

The rate of draw-back on double refined sugar exported in British 
ships previously to the 5th of October, 1830, was 48s. 7id. the cwt.; 
on the 1st September, 1833, it was reduced to 43s. 2id. ; and on the 
loth of October, 1838, the draw-back was still further reduced to 
35s. 8d. the cwt.; so that we see that the Acts of Parliament which 
made these alterations in the scale of draw-back, operated as directly 
as if they had been so worded, that at first the half, and subsequently 
t^e whole of the factoiies, ships, capital, skill, and industry engaged in 
the export of refined sugar should become unemployed. So dependant 
are we for employment upon the acts of our law-makers. We do not 
say that they are deficient in wisdom, but we do nevertheless certify that 
they have most effectually ruined our export of sugar. 


MR. STRACHAN’S PAMPHLET. 


Ye’ve read (and shudder’d) of those rites accurst, 
Of Jug^rnaut, the Indian demoi^od; 

Whose madden’d votaries stniggle to m first. 

When yearly his dread chariot comes abroad. 
Headlong themselves or tender babes to dash 
Before the horrid wheels, as on they crash 1 


This brochure sticks in the throat of the executive. We thought the 
monster monopoly could syvallow a kingdom at a mouthful, but we fiud 
the directors have some Protestant scruples about gulping down their 
Juggernaut, and have invited their Governor-General of India in Coun* 
cil to reply to the libel of a Proprietor, published against the Company’s 
monstrous demon. 
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Mr..Willoughby, of the Bombay Council, recently called upon the 
house-list to prosecute a proprietor for something he had said in the gene¬ 
ral court, and now the house-list beg the Supreme Council of the Indiea 
to silence another; so that, whether a proprietor of India stock man* 
fully expresses his sentiments in open court, or responsibly publishes 
them in his calm moments, he is to be opposed, in thus discharging his 
sacred trust, by all the combined powers of the home and local authori¬ 
ties of a most mighty empire. 

We cannot unlock the door of the directors’ court-room, but we can 
peep and listen at the key-hole ; we can discover turmoil within, and 
observe anxiety when the individuals make their exit. Moreover, on 
court days, at half-past 12, when a lump of decrepid mortality is wheeled 
into sign the despatches, we can get a peep into the cabinet of Leadenhall 
and, again, when the brace of porters—bending beneath the load of 
their trays of luncheon and baskets of bottles of wine, for tbe directors 
—take their station in the council chamber, we can also guess what 
follows—unanimity in eating and conviviality in drinking to the 
inviohability of Juggernaut, and to the enjoyment ofhis £6000 a-year, 
and that in despite of fanaticism. 

Her Majesty the Queen has nobly commanded Lord Ripon to 
present to Parliament as curious a document as was ever discovered in 
unwrapping a mummy. It is entitled, “ A Legislative Despatch, 
relative to the Superintendance of Native Religious Institutions!” 

Now, what in the world has “ the Defender of the Christian Faith ” 
to do with Juggernaut? Tbe Queen superintend the bagnios of 
Juggernaut! That were, indeed, something lower than the lowest 
depth. The basest faction of our most corrupt corporation has 
hitherto outraged Christendom by superintending the worship of that 
log whose orgies are blood and lust,—but will nothing satisfy the 
cupidity of the monopoly save the involvement of their sovereign’s name 
in pandering to their demons ? 

It is a fact beyond dispute, that the Company—^in their ** superin¬ 
tendence of native religioft institutions^—seduce young women bedeck 
them with jewels, parade them in the temples, hire them out for 
prostitution, flog them if they scruple, receive the wages of their hive 
—and then, when their victims become diseased or aged, discharge 
them, destitute and unprovided for. Even our own Bishop Heber re¬ 
cords the substance of this system. Does the Company now call upon 
the Queen to defend these their wicked practices t This is tbe superin- 
tendeuee willingly exercised by the Company for the sake of lucre. 

^^Legislative Despatch,” or “Letter,” from the Court of 
Bfeitectors of tbe East India Company to the Governor-Gener^d of India 
in GiNinoiV is dated on the 4th of Aprils 184S, but, concealed an entive 
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year; it is only now, on the 19th of March, 1844, that it has been 
presented to Parliament by her Majesty’s command, and ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed. We do not know if the Lords 
spiritual and temporal have printed it, or if the Bishop of London has 
noticed it. 

Watching—as is our duty—the signs of the times, we observe that 
both the Company and Crown have moved in this matter in the spring 
of the year; the Company penned it early in April, 1843, on the very 
verge of the annual change in the direction ; and the Crown produced 
the letter in March, 1844, just on the eve of the quarterly meeting ef 
the General Court of Proprietors. 

There is a place called Exeter Hall, much resorted to in the spring 
of the year, by a description of people in England, whom Lord Auck¬ 
land was once pleased to denounce as “ fanatics,” when they implored 
him to relinquish the revenue he derived from the taxes imposed on 
pilgrims. Now, despicable as is fanaticism, it really seems as if this 
despatch was penned by the Company, in 1843, to deprecate the wrath 
of the fanatics ; and we suspect that it is now published by the Crown, 
to buy another year’s truce in Exeter Hall; for if Mr. Poynder had 
not been conciliated, he would have already sounded the tocsin, and 
been responded to throughout the entire kingdom. The country is 
awake to the crime, and will no longer suffer it. The saints endure 
patiently, but they also persevere as patiently. They cannot bear 
this palpable abomination of ** superintendence,” as it is called, in the 
margin of the court’s despatch ; they will no longer tolerate this inter¬ 
ference of Government, and its officers, with the affairs of the temple of 
Juggernaut. 

Mr. Strachan says,—That, notwithstanding the abolition of the 
pilgrim-tax, patronage and support are still afforded, ostensibly and 
substantially, to Juggernaut, in the following instances :— Firstly. In 
the annual payment of £6,000; for the perpetual maintenance of the 
establishment of the temple, the fees of the pilorim-iiukters, the 
embellishment of the idol, and the pomp of the festivals.— Secondly. 
In permitting the trade of the pilgrim-hunters.—TAiVdliy. In employ¬ 
ing the authority of the police to impress the labouring classes, in the 
surrounding country, to drag the idol’s car, at the great festivals. 

This is the protest of a proprietor against the system by which the 
house-list executive have plundered India in order to raise the price 
India stock from 191 to 296; the quotation at which they bargained 
with Messrs. Grant and Macaulay for a renewal of their chatter« 

Britain looks on with apathy, because India is thus robbed for the 
benefit of the metropolitan monopoly ; the people submit to hevedte^ 
income taxed seven-pence in the pound, for the worthy purpose of thus 
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keeping np the price of India stock; the executive body of the Ea»t 
India Company boast of their ability to keep up the price of the Com- 
pany’e stock, as though it were some mighty feat of state-craft; when 
it is so plainly to be seen that it is merely a simple robbery ; Britain 
supplies fleets and armies, thus to raise an annuity, which Mr. Macaulay 
persuaded the Commons still longer to charge on India. 

The ability of the Court of Directors is both a matter of hiatory and 
a matter of fact:— Firstly^ it is recorded in the history of the year 
1S33, that they were originally monopolists, but so ignorant and 
corrupt, that they compelled Parliament to place their monopoly in 
abeyance; it expired comatose, under the burden of their imbecile 
corruptionand, 9econdly^ we who live in Leadenhall-street, daily, 
see visibly, and feel palpably, the very self-same, self-elected close 
Court of Directors, composed of ship-masters, supracargoes, bankers, 
merchants, pensioners, annuitants, and so forth, in every stage, from 
that of the decrepitude of old age, to that of all the rashness of unfledged 
manhood, pretending to govern India, but in reality combining together 
basely to plunder that empire. 

Behold their most infamous annual round-robin to support each 
other against the propzietors. Is not this a matter of fact ? Is it not 
a truth that, even since the Q,ueen commanded Lord Ripon to present 
to Parliament the court’s despatch in behalf of Juggernaut, and since 
the Commons printed and published that last dying speech of the mo¬ 
nopoly, no less than a score of East India directors have disgraced 
themselves by recommending for re-election all the six ex-directors, 
including Sir Robert Campbell and the Hon. Captain Hugh Lindsay, 
the redoubtable champion of Juggernaut—a man whose last energies 
have been spent in the service of the demon,—whose last breath was 
expended in singing the praise of the foul idol. Has not Major 
Oliphant signed the recommendation of Mr. Lindsay, who— 
something akin to the Hindoo god—is carried on a board between 
two men? Is it not a fact that Sir Robert Campbell, also, is again 
brought into the direction, by the recommendation of the whole of the 
directors, except Messrs, Ellice, Mills, Shank, and Smith ? This crime 
was perpetrated so recently as the 10th of April, 1844. 

But for more facts of the inability, physical as well as moral, of the 
Court of Directors to govern India. Is government a science, or is it a 
mere matter of trade—a stock-exchange juggle,—a lottery, a chapter of 
accidents, tested only by the price of stock—that pdlitical barometer, 
the thennometer of the money market? Government is the most noble 
of ^ sciences; it is that which is the most difficult of attain- 
and which, wheu attained, requires the utmost skill in the selec¬ 
tion and management of the agents necessarily employed in carrying 
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out its principles into execution and effect, and especially as regards 
India. 

It is a mathematical fact that the Court of Directors consists of 
thirty men, all of whom have pecuniarly acquired their seats; none of 
whom have been tested as to their fitness for their duties,except in the 
single point of their aptitude in corrupting the electors. Now, many 
of these directors are absolutely past their labour; their respec¬ 
tive ages disqualify several of them from the office they hold, so 
tenaciously,until death takes them to account for their abuse of the trust. 
The education, or rather want of education, of many of'the directors 
disqualifies them intellectually ; their professional life also aggravates 
this evil. The banker may be a good accountant, the merchant an 
excellent penman, and the captain a good leadsman or drill-sergeant; 
but these are not the qualifications we demand for the direction of India. 

The Directors themselves are ashamed of their own history; they 
find themselves as the Kings of East, and then blush on being 
asked the cause of their elevation, the steps by which they climbed 
to their musnud. 

An East India Director is the most vigilant animal known, for scent¬ 
ing prey, and he is as versatile as he is vigilant. All the blacks, and 
Pagans, and Turks, were granted to the Company by Elizabeth in 1601, 
and the Stuarts added interlopers, &c. William and Mary, in their 
necessity, sold all else into the tender mercies of the Company; during 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, the Company bought of the Hano¬ 
verians confirmation of all their powers; the American war, and the 
French revolution, drew away from them public attention ; and since 
then the nation has had enough to do in placing in abeyance the 
monopoly of commerce with half the globe ; so that to this hour woe 
betide the victim whose rupee invites the Court of Directors to examine 
into his pedigree, his character, or his tenure ; for if fraud cannot secure 
the prey, then force will be brought to overwhelm him. 

Bless your heart! the Company is not a tyrant. The old lady of 
Leadenhall Street is as modest a matron as her sister in Threadneedle 
Street—a mere commercial company ; but just now she has shut up 
shop, sold her warehouses and ships, and merely confines her attentioa 
to collect the crop of India. No, the Company is not an oriental des¬ 
pot. It is the lineal male descendant of Shah Allum who wears the 
crown, and doM all the mischief; the Company is merely his perpetual 
Dewan, not bilfL.ponsible minister; merely his Majesty’s cash-keeper. 
Every old lady who holds India Stock is equally innocent in.her indi¬ 
vidual capacity as is the Company collectively as a corporate body. 
One and all, they wash their hands in rose-water,~not in innocent 
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blood. It is Mrs. Nobodyy who went to Istalify and graved that bloody 
page in history. 

The director is not a pilgrim hunter^ bless you. He has to write 
•out to India to ask for a description of the animal. The protesting 
proprietor from Madras declares that these agents are a class of men 
whose occupation is to travel over most parts of India to entice the 
ignorant and superstitious Hindoos to undertake a pilgrimage, which is 
attended with greater loss of life, and innumerable other evils, than 
any other superstition;’* but the entire Court of Directors are surprised 
at the novel information. Dear old gentlemen, their next despatch 
will be to say that it is reported there is a hill in India, and that 
people call it Humaon or Himalaya, or some such name, and to ask if 
what these people say is true. 

Pilgrim hunters have long figured very prominently in the records 
received from India; but, in public court, the chairman boasts I 
have not read our most important papers, and 1 will not read them;’^ 
and his colleagues cheer him on, in thus outraging that decency of 
reserve which befits an ignorant corporation. The Crown might now 
command the minister of Indian affairs to lay before both Houses of 
Parliament all information regarding the hunting for pilgrims in India. 
Surely this matter must interest “ London.” 

The Court of Directors sent out to the Governor-General in Council 
ten copies of Mr. Strachan’s pamphlet, in which he, as a Proprietor of 
India stock, demands that they will withdraw the Company’s patronage 
and support from the iniquitous system, under which the superstition 
of Juggernaut ”is now flourishing beyond all experience,” although the 
loss of life among the pilgrims is rated at fifty thousand pounds yearly! 

So much for the success of Claudius Buchanan, old Charles Grant, 
Wilberforce, and the other Protestants of 1813, ns well as for the still 
continued efforts of the Episcopalian and Dissenting Missionary bodies, 
against the Company’s continued support of the bloody rites of their 
own Moloch, who is still upheld by the Company in his revelry of 
blood. The Company not only resists the pressure from without, but 
eonupts the controlling authority, and bamboozles both Houses nf 
Parliament by withholding some returns, and by falsifying others. 

The nation bids the Company divorce their idol, but naturally enough 
the latter refers the case to India, and thus gains delays year after 
jear, charter after charter, thus is gsuned. Colonel Ga^oway has been 
rewarded for his plea for Juggernaut by a seat in the direction. 

When did any corrupt corporation ever purge itself? A corporation 
never vegimrltteB itself by spontaneous energy; every corporadon, 
wrhen>M^b«Kxunee corrupt therefore, requiret the controul of some 
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hand from without itself to brings it back to the paths of duty and 
virtue. 

The Company boast themselves that their government is a system 
of checks t —A system of checks T Is not such a system something^ 
like a dead-lock ?—no motion, no vitality, no system at all. Where 
is the responsibility? The minister blushes not to say, I can do nothings 
but, at the same time, he pockets one-fourteenth share of the patronage 
of the body he is salaried to controul. The responsibility of our rule over 
India ought to be borne on his shoulders ; it ought to he his boast, 

My head would be the forfeit of my neglect." But, no, his base 
'excuse is, " If I do not gratify the monopoly, then the monopoly will 
not fee me." 

The chairman says, he is only the organ of his court and each in* 
dividual shirks responsibility by pleading, that he is only a fraction of 
the court. Thus, we see, a body of men, moving in concert, and act¬ 
ing in a manner which they tell us does not fairly indicate the personal 
dispositions of the twenty-four or thirty individuals who compose the 
Court of Directors. And, in some degree, we are compelled to believe 
them ; for it is a palpable truism that individuals do wrong^ but bodiea 
do mighty tjorong^ and they do it too without remorse, for men singly 
have consciences, but a corporation can boast of none. A Board of 
Directors that can only retain oflice by a profuse division of that spoil 
of India which is within their reach, must be endued with more virtue 
than usually falls to the lot of any individual human being if it could 
withstand so great a temptation to theft; and, as matters really stand#* 
the Court of Directors cannot be honest; plunder is their ostensible 
occupation ; they persuade themselves that their profession is legalized,- 
just as the Thug deludes himself into a belief that his murders are 
sanctified ; he dedicates a tithe of his produce to Calee ;■ the Court of 
Directors conciliate the silence of Mr. Robinson by paying over to hiff 
exchequer a much smaller portion of their plunder, for a royal indul¬ 
gence to sin more deeply, and against the convictions of their own more 
enlightened consciences. 

The direetors of any corrupt corporation cannot afford to 
keep a clear conscience. A rational morality would, indeedr 
teach us, that although a booty is divided into proportionate parta 
amongst the confederates, still the guilt of the wrong perpetrated 
attaches, undivided and entire, to each of the accessories. But it is not 
thus that directors are accustomed to think, and we see them rise from 
their iniquitous consultation board, calculating that their own individual 
fractional share of the advantage is to be the measure of their share of 
blame in the crime they have resolved to perpetrate* Look, aa Mrw 
Hoggin the Commons* 
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On the 4th of April, 1843, the Company demanded information ae 
to the facts of what Mr. Strachan published, and all the world, the" 
Eiut India IMrectors excepted, hnew to be true ; but up to this hour 
no information has been received from the Supreme Government. The 
Court of Directors add Tou will be careful that the Government does 
. npt by any act whatever cause it to be believed that it sanctions, or in 
any way gives countenance to, the proceedings of thede people.’’ 
^ And you will understand it to be our express desire that the authority 
of the police may” no longer ” be employed to impress the labouring 
classes to drag the car at Jagemat, or at any other temple,” but, ” on 
the contrary, that it maybe employed on all occasions in protecting the 
labouring classes from any such compulsory service.” 

Extravagant ecclesiastical establishment of the Company! Are 
these your patrons ? Are you dumb to this despatch of the year 1844 ? 
Juggernaut is not expected to speak, but you are salaried by the people 
of India to preach righteousness to the monopoly. Is it the result of 
your Protestantism, that in the middle of 1844 the Court of Directors 
Ere not yet informed that they themselves plunder the enslaved cultiva¬ 
tors of India of six thousand a year for Juggernaut, hunt for pilgrims, 
and drag the idol cars ? Who but the clergy of India ought to have 
. preached against these crimes ? Wherefore do they tithe India ? For 
connivance at this crime of the Courts of Directors. 


LAW OF SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 

SLAVERY |n Hindostan is not sanctioned by British law, except in so 
far as it has been recognized as an institution by the various rules 
and regulations which have been issued by the supreme authority in 
IndiSi from time, to time, to mitigate or check it. It is, however, 
authorized by the Hindoo and the Mahomedan laws, as may be seen 
in the following extract from a minute on the^^ubject by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, inserted in parliamentary papers, No. 138, p. 311, 1839. He 
says:—"The Hindoo law fully recognizes slavery. It specifies in 
muofa detail the various modes by which a person beconies the slave of 
another, and which are reducible to the follovving heads ; viz., capture 
in war; voluntary submission to slavery, for divers causes'^as a pe¬ 
cuniary consideration, maintenance during a famine, &c.), involuntary, 
for the disehai^e of debt, or by way of punishment of specific ofiences; 
birth, ji^^spring of a female slave; gif^ sale,. or other transfer by a 

fad salev^ gift of their offspring by parents. It tre^ 
tbe mTe as the absolute property of his matter^ familiarly speahing of 
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this species of property, in association with cattle,under the contemptuous 
designation of bipeds and quadrupeds. It makes no provision for the 
protection of the slave from the cruelty and ill-treatment of an unfeeling 
master, nor defines the master’s powers over the person of his slave ; nei¬ 
ther prescribing distinct limits to that power, nor declaring it to extend to 
life or limb. It allows to the slave no right of property, even of his 
own acquisition, unless by the iiidulgence of his master. It affords no 
opening for his redemption and emancipation (especially if he be a slave 
by birth or purchase), unless by the voluntary manumission of him by 
his master ; or in the special case of saving his master’s life, when he 
may demand his freedom or the portion of a son ; or in that of a female 
slave bearing issue to her master, w^hen both she and her ofl’spring arc 
entitled to freedom, if he have not legitimate issue ; or in the particwlar 
instances of persons enslaved for temporary causes (as debt, amercia¬ 
ment, cohabitation with a slave, .and maintenance in consideration of 
servitude); or the cessation of the grounds of slavery by the discharge 
of the debt; or mutual discontinuance of the cohabitation, or relinquish¬ 
ment of the maintenance. 

The Hindoo law recognizes fifteen different classes of male and fe¬ 
male slaves, viz.:—1st. Girihgat, that is, one born of a female slave, 
2nd. Kircct, that is, one bought for a price, either from the parents or 
or from the former owner: 3rd, Lubdhi, that is, one received in dona¬ 
tion : 4th, Dayado pagut, that is, one acquired by inheritance: 5th. 
Unakut bhirt, that is, one maintained or protected in famine : 6th. 
Aheet, that is, a slave pledged by his master: 7th. Bundus, that is, a 
distressed debtor, voluntarily engaged to serve his creditor for a stipu¬ 
lated period . 8th. Joodh puraput, that is, one taken captive in war: 
9th. Punject, that is, won in a stake or gambling wager : lOth. Oofigut, 
that is, one offering himself in servitude, without any compensation in 
return: 11th. Purbburjeea busit, that is, a Brahmin relinquishing a 
state of religious mendicancy, which he had voluntarily assumed ; an 
apostate mendicant, however is the slave of the Rajah, or government 
only : 12th, Ilrit kal, that is, stipulated, or one offering himself in cer* 
vitude for a stipulated time : 13th. Bhuegul-das, that is, one offering 
himself in servitude for the sake of food: 14th. Birbar chirt, that is one 
becoming a slave on condition of marriage with a slave girl: 15th. 
Atmu bikrita, that is, self sold, or one who sold himself for a price. 

The Mahomedan law equally acknowledges slavery, originating, 
however, in fewer sources, viz.—capture of infidels in war; birth, as 
issue of a female slave; to which some authorities (who axe chiefly 
followed) have added sale of their offspring, by parents, in a dearth ot 
famine. The property is so absolute and complete, that it is assigned 
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as a reason for subjecting an owner to no worldly punishmenl; or 
penalty for the murder of his slave ; be has, of course, entire power 
over his person, being restrained by no provisions of the law adopted to 
protect the slave from ill-treatment. Manumission cannot be exacted 
from the owner, unless in the case where, for some cause, the slave ia 
already emancipated in part, in which case he is entitled to redeem 
himself by emancipatory labour equivalent to the remaining portion of 
hia value. In all other instances emancipation depends wholly on the 
Vrill of the owner. But manumission of slaves is strongly recommended 
as a pious act, and the law leans much against the slavery of Mahome- 
dans. A female slave bearing issue to her master does not acquire 
freedom, hut gains other privileges, of which the chief is that of not 
being liable to he sold to another person. Her issue is free, and ranks 
with other illegitimate hut acknowledged offspring of her master.. 

According to the most eminent Mahomedan law doctors, All men 
are by nature free and independent; and no man can be a subject of 
property, except an infidel, inhabiting a country not under the power 
and control of the faithful. This right of possession which the Moos- 
lims have over heurbecs (i. e. infidels fighting against the faith), is ac- 
'quired by isteela, which means the entire subduement of any subject of 
property by force of arms. The original right of property, therefore, 
which one man may possess over another, is to be acquired solely 
by isteela (as defined above), and cannot be obtained in the first 
instance by purchase, donation, or heritage.*’ Such slaves, and such 
only, become legal subjects of property, and are transferable by gift, 
sale or inheritance.'*—** The same rules are applicable to slaves of both 
sexes.*’ Children bom of female slaves “by any other than by her 
legal lord and master, whether the father be a freeman or slave,” are 
subject to slavery,”' and “ are called Khanazad, i. e. horn in the family« 
It may be here observed, that the authority of Hindoo law in those 
parts of Brttkh India formerly under the dominion of the Mahomedans 
is not only questioned, but denied. By right of conquest their laws 
lupetoeded those of the Hindoos. It may be further observed that the 
British government acquired its power of legislation from the Mussul- 
inaTis ; and, in its turn, has asserted its right, and bound the people of 
^ircoQtitry, as matter of duty, to promote the interests and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and has de¬ 
clared that measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the intro* 
dodtion atttbhg^ them of useful knowledge, and of religious and moral 
'iniiproVttlhent (vide 85 George III., cap. 155), provided that the free 
exdrciiti of tkdr religion be invariably maintained. If it he true that 
ttis has superseded the Hindoo law, and we see no reason 

to doubt U 4 then it follows that the slavery sanctioned by the Hindoo 
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law has no legal existence, and 'tha^ the slavery permitted under the 
Mahotnedan law may be legally abolished by this country, inasmuch as 
it is not a religious, but a civil institution. Indeed, so far from its 
being a religious institution, we have the best authority for saying, that 
the manumission of slaves is considered an act of piety and an expiation 
of divers offences by the natives of India, both Hindoo and Mahomedan. 
It would further appear, from the deliberate opinions of many eminent 
persons, that, if the Mahomedan law were construed strictly, and the 
letter as well as the spirit of that law were rigidly enforced, an end 
would be put almost immediately to the system of slavery in British 
India. 

We have said that slavery in India is not sanctioned by the British 
law. Mr. Adam, however, thinks that the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law of slavery, with some modifications," is confirmed by it (Law 
and Practice of Slavery, &c. page 24); and such certainly appears to 
have been the general opinion entertained and acted upon by the go¬ 
vernment and judiciary in India. The opinion is grounded on the 
assumption, that the decision of the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, the 
supreme court of civil judicature on all questions of native law, given 
in 179% was the correct interpretation of the rule of 1793, which pro¬ 
vided that ** in suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, and 
, caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan laws 
with respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo laws with regard to Hin¬ 
doos, are to be considered the general rule by which the judges are to 
form their decision." The question referred to the Court was ** con¬ 
cerning the succession or right of inheritance to a zemindary or other 
real property," according to native law, when it was determined “ that 
the spirit oi the rule for observing the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws 
was applicable to cases of slavery, though not included in the letter of 
it," and this construction of the rule was subsequently confirmed by 
the governor general in council, and is in full operation at the present 
day. 

In the rule of 1763, passed by Lord Cornwallis, legal authority for 
the possession of slaves is withheld; the reason for which may, pro¬ 
bably, he found in the fact, that, as far hack as 1T89, his lordship had 
notified to the Court of Directors, that he had a plan under considera¬ 
tion which he hoped to be able to execute without doing much injury 
to the private interests, or offering great violence to the feelings of the 
natives, and which had for its object the abolition of the practice (of 
slavery) under certain limitations ; and the establishing some rules and 
■xegulations to alleviate, as much as possible, the misery of those unfor¬ 
tunate people during the time tiiat they might be retained in that 
^wretched situation " (Par. Papers, 1826, East India Slavery, p, 13.) 
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Tliis plan hia lord^{|(^cither never matured, or else abandoned, for 
ivc find no after reference to it in official papers. 

A 

But to return to the rule of 1793, and the construction put upon it 
by the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut. Wc venture to assert, that, neither 
upon principles of general reasoning, nor of strict legal interpretation, 
can that construction be sustained. It is admitted by the late Chief 
Justice Harington, that the “ law and usage of slavery have no imme¬ 
diate connexion with religion." It is also clear that slavery is not in¬ 
cluded in the letter of the rule—^in other words, it is not recognised, 
and certainly, not guaranteed, by that rule; therefore, when w»e con¬ 
sider that slavery required not the sanction of British law, on the ground 
of its being a religious institution, we conceive the silence of the rule 
on the subject ought to be interpreted in favour of freedom, not against 
it. To say that the “ spirit" of that rule sanctioned tyranny and oppres- 
sion,.4he inseparable incidents of slavery, is monstrous, and would for 
ptevent the benefits of British legislation from being enjoyed by a large 
portion of the native inhabitants of India, whose “interests and happi¬ 
ness," as we have before seen, we are bound to promote,* 

Whichever of these opinions may be correct, whether slavery in 
India be the creature of custom or of law—whether it be a civfl or re¬ 
ligious institution—whether it have the sanction of the Koran or the 
jSbasters—the fact of its existence within any part of the territory sub¬ 
ject to our control, must determine its fate. Like its sister abomina- 

suttee, it must be abolished, and be numbered 
ain^gst the things that were. 

At various periods, from 1798 to 1833, when the charter of the East 
India Company was renewed, various attempts have been made by emi¬ 
nent and distinguished persons in India to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves, and to promote their emancipation, all of which proved, un¬ 
happily, unsuccessful. In 1808, Judge Richardson proposed that 
the state of slavery throughout the British possessions should be deter¬ 
mined by Mahomedan law, the British government having acquired the 
right of legislation from a Mussulman power, in previous possession of 
these territories for centuries; and* having adopted the Mahomedan 
laws, particularly in all criminal cases, and indeed in all judicial cases, 
except those of heirship, marriage, caste, or matters connected with 
religion.” (Par. Pap, No. 158, 1839, p. 316.) This would at once 
have termiqILted slavery among the Hindoos, who had, previously to 
our occupation of the country, been subject to Moslem power, and to 
fti.ivery great extent among the Mahomedans themselves. In Mr, 

' ^ • Slavery aad'the Slave Trade in British India—Ward and Co. 1841, 
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Harington, then chief justice, the worthy judge of Bundelcund met 
with a powerful opponent, and his scheme was rejected. 

In 1816, Mr. Leycester, a circuit judge, made a report to the su¬ 
preme court suggesting the abolition of slavery. On this the court of 
Nizamut Adawlut passed resolutions, under date the 12th of June, 
1816, in which they state that “ they fully participate in the senti¬ 
ments expressed by Mr- Leycester in abhorrence of hereditary slavery, 
and earnestly wish it could be discontinued with regard to all children 
born under British protection. But whilst it is allowed to remain with 
respect to the progeny of existing slaves born under the British Go¬ 
vernment in the West Indies and South Africa, the abolition of it, on 
general principles of justice and humanity, could not, the court appre¬ 
hend, be consistently proposed for India,’* and his propositions con¬ 
sequently fell to the ground. 

Nor were there wanting, in the presidency of Bombay, men who 
sympathised with those already mentioned, in their efforts to raise the 
bondsmen of India to the condition of freemen, or to prevent freemen 
Irom becoming slaves. In 182.') the Judge of Kaira, Mr.' Williams, in 
a report to the secretary to the government, observed :—“ I am of opin¬ 
ion the emancipation of all slaves throughout the territories under this 
presidency is very desirable. The possessors of slaves are mostly per¬ 
sons of property, and I believe in too many instances treat them with 
much severity.” Mr. Norris thought “it is not worth while legislating 
on the subject of slavery, as it exists in India, except with the view of 
effecting its certain abolition at no very distant date.” He therefore re¬ 
commended the following enactments. “ All persons born on the Bom¬ 
bay territories after the 1st of January, 1826, to be free and “all 
slaves brought into the Bombay territories after the first of January to 
be free, alter one year*s continued residence in the said territories.” Mr. 
Baillic said “ the sale or transfer of free-horn subjects, in my opinion in 
the Honourable Company's territories, should from henceforth(1825)be 
disallowed and discontinued.’’ Mr. Vibart, Judge at Ahmedabad, stated 
“ there exists no valid objections, at least in this part of the country, to 
the practice (of slavery) being entuely abolished and he adds, “ I am 
persuaded, the total abolition of practice would be very acceptable to 
the higher and respectable class of Hindoos.*’ But none of these re¬ 
commendations were acceded to by the local government. 

(To be continued,) 
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POSTSCRlt»T.—THE FACTS OF THE REGAL, 

Our reports of the late General Courts shew that the directors had 
resolved to do the deed. 

On Saturday (the 20th of April), that dies non, the visitors to the 
'museum observed that the house was divided against itself, director 
against director, even in the rotunda. On Monday, they met specially. 
Wc do not say that the dirty waiter brought the result on his tray out 
of court, to the back-door, up White Lion-court; but what was going on 
in that secret conclave was well known all about the house and its 
purlieus. Old Mr. Lindsay was lifted into the house to vote—much to 
the disgust of those who had to carry him, and the other servants and 
people who saw it. The excitement was his death. Has an inquest 
been held ? 

It took until Wednesday for the news of the recal to reach the India 
Board, although the fact was published in a hand-bill of that date. 

On Friday night, Parliament began to suspect, and eventually foUnd 
out, that there was folly at work in the India House, 

Is this a specimen of the control exercised by Lord Ripon ? It is te 
be hoped our foreign department is better managed. 


CASTE, AND ITS PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE. 

Amongst the many impediments to the improvement of the moral, 
social, and religious condition of the Hindoos, perhaps the greatest of 
all is the tenacity with which the distinction of castes are holden. 
These follow them into all their pursuits, trades, and avocations. The 
agriculturists particularly labour under the greatest disadvantages,from 
this barrier to all improvement, as the following statement, made from 
^tual observadon, will fully prove. Loss of caste would follow the 
introduction of any improvement or alteration in the shape Or construc- 
’tion of their agricaltural instruments, which are the same in appearance 
mow they were centuries ago. Mr. Statham, in his Indian Heed- 
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lertions, cites many instances cf this blind adherence to antiquated 

customs:—** The European/’ he writes, often smiles to behold the 

Bengalee ploughman going forth to work; a yoke of kine are driven 

before him, whilst the plough is carried on his shoulder. Harness he 

needs not, as the plough consists of a long pole, through one end of 

which a piece of harder wood passes, forming the share and handle, 

whilst at the other end another piece, transversely fixed, answers the 

purpose of a yoke; this resting upon the necks of the kine, just before 

* 

the high hump, precludes the necessity of any harness being used. The 
form of one of these ploughs may be pretty accurately conceived, by 
imagining an anchor with one end of the arms reversed, that is, pointing 
downwards, the stock forming the yoke. With this plough they 
merely scarify the ground, no furrows are made; in fact, they describe 
any line in their ploughing but a straight one. 1 have seen twenty 
ploughs at work in a large field, cross each other at all points, stirring 
It up to the depth of six inches; and in this manner the earth is pre¬ 
pared for casting in the seed, without fetching up a portion of new soil, 
as is the case with ploughing in England. On account of caste, the 
Bengal farmer cannot feed and rear sheep or poultry, except he be a 
Mussulman ; and Mussulman farmers must not rear pigs, nor spin the 
wool of their sheep ; this must not be done by a low caste of Hindoos. 
Cows must not be fattened for slaughter by Hindoos, neither are they 
permitted to breed horses ; this is all left to the Mussulman farmer,who 
although much less fettered than his Hindoo neighbour, yet ev6n he 
lies under many restrictions, which prove a great hinderance to his 
prosperity. However industrious the Hindoo farmer may be, yet ho 
must not make' or mend any implements of agriculture, or build an 
outhouse or tank (a pool); the grammy caste must do this. If the fish 
ponds are full of fish, he must not catch any for sale; the mutchewallah 
must have all the sport and profit. If his land be full of fine brick 
earth, he must let the hooman make the bricks, and buy the quantity he 
wants from him; then he dares not use one himself, but, however small 
the job, must employ a regular builder, When his trees are laden with 
cocoa nuts, a particular caste must gather them; the owner even tixen 
must employ another caste to extract the kernel, which he is not per^ 
mitted to press into oil; this falls to the lot of another low caste, and so 
on with regard to coir and besoms, from the husks and leaves, every pro- 
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cess must be efFected by a particular party, a breach of these regulations 
entailing loss of caste.” 

It is the same with regard to the produce of the fields. Coiton must 
be sold in its raw state, and those who spin it must not weave it. Sugar 
tobacco, mustard seed, fruit, and vegetables, are all under some re¬ 
straints, so that a man cannot do with the produce of his fields what he 
pleases, nor make improvements upon the customs of his fathers, under 
pains and penalties which, to a Hindoo, are worse than death itself. An 
instance is known of a poor farmer losing caste, because he sewed differ¬ 
ent sorts of grain from what his ancestors had done. This was con¬ 
sidered a scandalous deviation, and he was expelled from society. 
When the crops become ripe, it is often the case that the farmer, not be¬ 
ing able to gather them fast enough, consequently the grain is shed on 
the ground. A labouring man in the harvest fields in England, does as 
much Work in the course of a day, as ten Bengalee husbandmen ; their 
implements are rude, and generally very inefficient, a small reaping-hook 
is the only instrument used to cut the corn, scythes being unknown. 
The hackerries, or carriages, are the rudest and most unfit for the pur¬ 
pose that can well be conceived; but in all these things, change or im¬ 
provement is prevented by casic. With those facts before us, can we 
marvel at the pitiable depression of the energies of the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans ? 
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SiBKRA LboMe ; A Description of tlic Mamiord and Customs of tiie Liberated 
Africans, &c. By llooLur Clabkc, M.R.<J,S., Edim. 

James Ridgway, XHocadilly. 

'Xlio author of this volume i esiiled at Sii rra Leono as Senior Assistant- 
Surgeon to the colony during a period of five years; his present observations^ 
therefore, the result of so lengthened a sojourn in that dismal and anhealtby 
land, and on subjects too, many of which are but indifferently understood by 
Europeans, are entitled to considerable attention and regard^^ and their 
pemial will, we think, afford general nratifleation. The work treats of ihe 
Natural History of Sierra Leone, its topography, productions, and tlM 
traditions current amongst a portion of the liberated Africans; and, av 
indeed might be anticipated frym the nature of Mr Clarke's professional 
avocations, a larger space is deVoted to the consideration of medical matters 
than is usually allotted to the subject in books of this descriptioii. Pro* 
fessional technicalities, however, have been, as much as possible, very wisely 
iinobtruded ; and on this, as on all his other topics, the author has conveyed 
his instruction in a popular, agreeable, and we can aUo affirm, accurate 
manner. 

Much differf^nce of opinion exists regarding the climate of this AfHcaa 
charnel-house, all writers agreeing as to its general unhealthincss, although 
they differ as to the causes which render the colony so deadly to Europeans* 
Mr. Clarke's remarks on this subject are wortli extracting:— 

To European children the climate is particularly injurious, as they are early 
attacked with enlargements of the spleen and generu derangement of the alimen¬ 
tary viscera, soon become exliaustt^ with repeated attacks of ague, and if not 
removed to a more general atmosphere, become cachectic, and drop into an early 
grave* 

It is worth noting, that all the German wives of German Missionaries in the 
colony, died of fever soon after their arrival, while their busbauds enduie the 
climate better than Enghshmon. Ladies, however, in general stand the 
better, from being less exposed than men. 

To persons livmg in Sierra Leone, early rising, say six o’clock, a.in., and retiring 
early to bed, say nine or ten o’clock, are gn^at preservatives of health. In the 
morning, the use of the tepid bath is exceedingly beneficial in removing the 
fevmshnoBB and languor always following a restless night The use of tea or 
coffee on getting up, also tends to invigorate the system, and to render it less 
liable to attacks offerer. I would advise the European settlers to use the simplest 
food, avoiding fruits and pastry; to sleep in large well-ventilated apartments; hut 
to avoid sleeping on the ground-floor, and m piama bed-rooms; to take daily out* 
d(K>r exercise in cool of the day; to wear flannel clothing, carefully avoiding 
exposure when persjriring, and lastly, to avoid all sources of mental inquietude. 

Much diversity of opinion also prevails, as to the average difference of tem¬ 
perature in the summer monthSf between the hottest time or the day, and coUest 
time of the night; one authority stating it to be 60, and another 40 degvees, aleo 
as to the variation of temperature between January and July; one affirming tluik 
no difference exists, whilst the other holds, that it varies at 80 degrees 1 0(hfril 
have described the heat as overpowering in the oxtreme. One writer, ** vetlHfff 
stretching a point,” describes the effect on his arrival, as that of a *' fnnim , > 
smiting to him its parched mouth; ” and says, it was with difficulty he cow pNfe ' 
oeed. The tbermometricaverage is 84, though itmay,attimes,iusratoMiivgi^li^ 
and therefore, it is not likely to produce so ury powerful an effkot. • ^ 

The y^ Is divided into the ifay and raioy seasons, ah4 is fkrthsViWMtivMMl 
by the Asgsoas into Ignar montiis or moons. The time day is noted, hf pabau ^ 
wio the eon. ** The son is gone into the water,”denotes fbe time Ikom soiimte * 
midnight, or ** he lives in the bush,” flrom midnight to ttmrise. The longest wP « 
at Sima Leohe consists of twelve hoars, twenty-nine minaieS) and fofcty-Ar* ' 
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seconds; the shortest is eleven hours, thirty minutes, and forty seconds. Tho 
son in setting, resembles a large globe of fire; while twilight is of short duration, 
but enlivened a concert, composed and sustained by the croaking of frogs, the 
grating of crickets, and the buzzing of swarms of cock<-roaches, beetles, &c. 
After a hcavv rain, the sun appears through the fog, a thick steam being raised 
from the surface of the earth, which frequently rests for some time upon the sidea 
of .the hills, and envelopes their summits. The natives call these appearances 
mokest and they are thought to be highly noxious. They arc sometimes of a 
reddish hue, and then believed tube at weir maximum of malignity—p. 18 . 

The other portions of the work are all written in this concise and 
perspicacious style; indeed, Mr. Clarke has so judiciously managed his 
subject, as to leave nothing to be desired, in the way of information, 
concerning the colony and its natives. 

Foub Lectubes on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holt Week, as Per¬ 
formed IN THE Pacal Chapels. By Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. 

Charies Dolman, New Bond Street. 

The present series of lectures forms one of several which the late amiable 
and lamented Cardinal Weld was in the habit of having occasionally 
delivered upon the ceremonies of Holy Week, in his apartments in the Eng¬ 
lish College at Rome. It differs somewhat materially from the courses, on 
the same interesting subject, which have already emanated from the pens of 
Drs. England and Baggs; for whilst the plan pursued by these reverend 
writers appears to have been to follow the order of the ninctions of Holy 
Week, describing and explaining them separately and individually, Dr. 
Wiseman's object may ho defined as an endeavour to give the spirit of these 
solemn ceremonial observances, anrl, at the same time, to suggest principles 
by which strangers and others may, neither unlearnedly nor unprofitablj, 
attend and sliaie them. With this intent, our author has divided his subject 
into three parts, in the first of which he considers the external and internal 
relations of these offices and ceremonies with art. By these, we understand 
him to imply, not only those connexions which exist between them and art, 
through the places and circumstances in which they are performed, and which 
give their peculiar character to the functions of the Vatican, but also those 
artistic principles, so to speak, which pervade the ceremonies themselves, 
their poetry, and the music which accompanies it. Under the second head, 
the offices are treated in their historical character, or as connected with the 
various epochs of past ages; whilst, in the third and concluding part, they 
are viewed in their religious light, and examined as to their intended and 
obvious purpose of exciting virtuous and devout impressions. 

Alike from the learning and research so copiously, yet unostentatiously 
displayed, the evident and sincere sympathy exhibited for all that is high and 
ennobling in art, and the singularly careful and commendable absuneoce 
from all expression of illiberality or hostility to the professors of faiths 
varying from his own, Dr. Wiseman’s lectures will, we are very confident, be 
perused with great and general interest. Popular in their character, for 
they are designed to prepare the mind and the heart, rather than the 
understanding and the senses, the style in which thepr are wiitt^ is, 
nevertheless, at once dignified and earnest; and whilst with becoming, but 
teiqperate Seal, the writer advances the superiority of his own religion, and 
vindicates the purity and seemlisess of her forms and observances, bis 
criticisms on their several important appliances, poetry, painting, mosio, and 
^^ture, ue at once just, liberal, and of universal applicability. 

foUWing eloquent passage we extract from the second lecture; it 
lefm. the performance of Allegri's magnificent Miserere by the Fspal 
choir on the evening of Good Friday. 
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How different is the effect of Allegri’s upon the soul of one who, kneeling in 
that silent twilight, and shutting up every sense, save*that of hearing, allows him<> 
self to be borne unresisting by the uniformly directed tide of its harmonies. It is 
but aebaunt twice varied: one verse being in four pfU’ts, and onoUicr in live, till 
both unite in the final swell of nine voices. The written notes are simple and 
unadorned; but tradition, under the guidance of long experience, and of chastened 
taste, has interwoven many turns, dissonances and resolutions, which no written^or 
published score has expressed. At first the voices eutcr into full, but peculiar 
narmony, softly swelling in emphasis on each word, till the middle of the vers<\ 
when a gradual separation of each part takes place, ]H*eparing for the first close; 
you hear then, as though weaving among tliemselves a rich texture of harmonious 
combination: one seems struggling against the general resolve, and refusing more 
than a momentary contact with another, but ed^tig off upon delicate^dissonances, 
till the whole, with a waving, successive* niodulaiiun, meet in full harmony upon a 
suspended cadence. Then they proc<*ed with the st'cond portion of the verse, upon 
a afferent, but even richer accord, till once -more tliey (livide with greater beauty 
than before. The parts seem to become more entangled than ever. Here you 
trace one winding aud creeping, by soft and subdued steps, through the labyrinth 
of sweet sounds; then another drops, with delicious trickling falls, from the highest 
oompass to the level of the rest: then one seems at length to extricate itself; th(‘n 
another, in imitative successive cadences; they seem as silver threads that gra¬ 
dually unravel themselves, and then wind round the fino, deep-toned bass, which 
has scarcely severed from its steady dignity during all their modulations, and 
filling up the magnificent diapason, burst into a swelling final cadence, which has 
no name upon earth—p. 89. 

Ths Unitt of Disease, Analytically and Synthetically proved, &c. &c. By 

Samuel Dickson, M.D. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationcrs'-IIall Court 

“ The phenomena of perfect health,” writes Dr. Dickson, in his present 
esaay, “ consist in a regular series of alternate actions, each embracing a 
special portion of time.” Disease, he likewise affirms to be, under all its 
various modifications, merely a simple exaggeration or diminution of the 
same actions, and being universally alternative with a comparative state of 
health ; strictly speaking, resolves itself into fever, remittent or intermittent, 
chronic or acute; every kind of structural lesion or disorganization, from the 
caries of a tooth, to the pulmonary decomposition of phthisis, and that state 
of knee which is termed white swelling, being merely developments in its 
course. 

Another branch of the Doctor’s theoir i*, that the tendency to disorgani- 
sation, usually denominated acute or inflammatory, differs from the chronic 
or scrofulous in the mere amount of temperature and action ; the former 
being, he continues, more remarkably characterised by excess of both, and 
consequently exhibiting a more rapid progress to decomposition or cure; 
while the latter approaches its respective terminations, by more subdued, and 
ctmseqnently, slower and less obvious alternations of the same action and 
temperature. The slow and rapid caries of a tooth vary, in nothing, from the 
chronic and ‘galloping’ consumptions, except in the difference of tissue 
involved, and the degree of danger to life, arising out of the nature of 
the respective offices of each.” 

DiseMe thus simplified, we are told, will be found to be amenable to 
a principle of treatment equally simplepartaking of the nature of ague, 
throughout all its modifications, it will be best >met by a practice in 
nceordance with the proper treatment of this. 

These are the main points of Or. Dickson’i original and somewhat 
faneifbl theory of the unity of disease, which we are bpnnd to admit 
are a^ned with much vigour and originality! and although we h|ve 
the mmortune to differ fhom their writer on some rather essential portions of 
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his startling specnlations—speculations, the accuracy of which csn but be 
tested by long and watchful observation and revealed by the operation of time 
itself—opm/onum commenia delet dies, natura judicia conflrmat j —yet, at the 
same time, with many of the views—derived as they are, not only from his 
own extensive opportunities for observation, but also from the experience of 
other distinguished practitioners—we fully and freely coincide. His 
remarks on the beneficial influence of particular passions in various kinds of 
disorders are very interesting;—we quote a page or bo of the passage;— 


Few medical men will dispute the influence of a passion in the care of ague.. 
Mention any mental impression, such as faith, fear, grief, or joy, as having been 
successful in this afibetion, and they doubt it not; but superodd to the patients 
state a palpable change of volume or structure, such as an ulcer or the kuig*s- 
evil, and they smile in derision at the efficacy of a charm. Extremes in scepticism 
and credulity are disease. The healthy mind is ever open to convictk>n; and he 
who can beueve that the Obi charm, or the magic of a monarch’s touch, can so 
operate upon the brain and nerves, as to interrupt or avert the mutations of action 
and temperature, constituting an ague fit, should pause before he denies their 
influence over an ulcer or a tumour, which oan only be developed or removed by, 
or with, change of temperature. And no individual can possibly be the subject of 
any mental impression, without experiencing a chill or a neat, a tremor or a spasm, 
with a greater or less change in ul the atomic relations of every organ, and con¬ 
sequently of every organic volume and secretion. 

Baron Alibert gives the case of a Parisian lady of fortune, who had a large wen 
on the neck—a goitre^ which, from its deformity, occasioned her much annoyance* 
That tumour, which had resisted every variety of medical treatment, disappeared 
during the Reign of Terror—a period when this lady, like many others of hov 
rank, experienced the greatest mental agony and suspense. In my own experience, 
absoesses of considerable magnitude have been cured both by fear and joy. Few 
surgeons, in much practice, have been without the opportunity of satisfying them¬ 
selves that purulent swellings may recede under the influence of fear. They have 
assured themselves of the presence of matter—they propose to open the tumour— 
the frightened patient be^ another day, bat on the morrow it has vanished ! How 
is all this efibeted? Sir IL Davy has well answered the question—“We cannot 
entertain a doubt (he says) but that evety change in our sensations and ideas must be 
accompanied with some corresponding chajtge in the organic matter of the body.” 
That change relates to motion and temperature. 

The of terror in removing the pain of gout and tooth-ache is so fiiroiliar 
to many who have suiFered from either, that I only recall it to notice in'this place, 
to induce people to pause before they ascribe the former disease to some mystical 
essence, or humour ; or, in the latter, consent to the extraction of a tooth, that in 


many instances might have been usefully preserved by the employment of well- 
directed constitutional remedies. With quinine, arsenic, &c., I have enabled many 
a sufferer from tooth-ache to escape the uextexity of the dentist. * • • 

From this digression let me again revert to the beneficial agency of the mind. 
In tiroes comparatively modem, it was a common practice to prescribe live toads, 
moss from the dead man’s skull, vipers and puppy’s flesh &c. That such means 
occasionally accomplished the end for which they were directed, is to be attributed 
not so much to any intrinsic virtue of their own, as to the emotions which they 
naturally inspired. The horror, the disgust, nay, the shudder of the patient are ad 
sufficient proofs of their manner of action. 

Even in our own days we hear of the dead malefactor’s hand being applied to 
wens—and we have known spider-web cure the ague. With regard to the latter, 
1 am not sure that its action is entirely menta], for it has been occasionally found 
to be efi&ctual, eveu^where the patient was in ignorance of the nature ofhisTmedy* 
like musk, castor, and some other animal secretions, the spider-web may aA in a 
physical ipanner upon the brain and nerves independent of mortal influence.—p. 

DiV fl^ie of ivrUing is agreeable and convincing; bis materials, 

w^h are {detitifUtt and valoable have been well analysed, and so employed 
«9 to render theqn nscfol as well as agreeable to all classes of readers. 
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The Life of Charles Follen. By E, L. Follen. 

John Chapman. Newgate Street. 

The subject of this memoir was bom in September, 1796# at Rornrod.near 
Giessen, his father being Counsellor at Law and Judge at Friedberg, in 
Hesse Darmstadt. At the age of seventeen years, young Follen entered the 
University^ of Giessen, and appears to have prosecuted his studies there with 
so much diligence and success, that after the lapse of four yearafhe received 
his diploma as Doctor of Civil and Ecclesiastical Law, Owing, however, to 
the rather prominent part which he took, with perhaps somewhat more of 
seal than discretion, in essaying a reformation in the internal economy of the 
University, and his unfortunate but innocent connexion with Sand^and some 
other revolutionary spirits of that age and country, he was obliged to resign 
his lectureships at Giessen and Jena, and take refuge in France. That 
country also he was shortly afterwards compelled to leave, in consequence of 
an order having been issued by the authorities,after the murder of the Due de 
Berri, commanding all foreigners to quit France, who had not some specified 
business there, sanctioned by the government. lie subsequently took refuge 
in Switzerland, and received the appointment of teacher of natural, civil, and 
ecclesiastical law at the University of Basle, but his quiet was once again 
disturbed ; the Holy Alliance, alarmed at the popular character of his 
writings and lectures, and taking advantage of the political debility of the 
country, demanded that he should be given up to the tribunal of Inquisition 
which the King of Prussia had then established at Koepnick, near Berlin. 
At the solicitation of his friends, and after a vain demand to be tried by the 
laws of Switzerland, he fled, however, from Basle, and after a short sojourn 
at Paris, finally landed in America in December, 1824. There, in that land 
of liberty and licence, unmolested, and, it may be, unheeded by his former 
powerful and dangerous antagonists, and in the active and useful discharge 
of his duties as a minister of the gospel, ho resided until the l5th of 
January, 1840 ; on ihe 16th, he embarked for Boston on board the steam¬ 
ship Lexington :“the terrible story of her destruction, and that Dr. Follen 
was one of the sufferers, must, doubtlessly, be well remembered by our 
readers. 

This Js, on the whole, a very interesting memoir, quietly and unostenta¬ 
tiously written by Mrs. Follen, and well deserves perusal. An enthusiastic 
denouncer of tyranny and slavery in every form and in every country, Dr. 
Follen’s life was passed in one continued round of exertion in advocating the 
holy cause of freedom, mental as well as bodily. We find him thus engaged, 
not only whilst a student at Giessen, hut subsequently as professor at the 
University of Basle, and, finally, in America, as a zealous and indefatigable 
correspondent of the Anti-Slavery Society. He also appears to have been an 
accomplished scholar, an able juriscor'suU, and a good and amiable man. 

We annex a portion of one of his letters to Harriet M.trlineau ; it evidences 
tolerably fairly as to his excellence in that style of writing, and at the same 
time, serves to show the kindliness of his disposition. 

Persuaded as I am, that every true sorrow, as well as every true joy, has its ap¬ 
pointed ministry in the progress of the soul, 1 would not, if 1 could, cast off the 
grief of separation from you with all its painful freshness and prospective oon- 
tinuance. It will take a long time to reconcile our eyes to your absence, an4 to 
wean our habitual expectations from the cherished dependence on having, yon to 
take a share in aB the groat and litUo interests, joys and troubles of our every day 
life. But to help us bear our separation from you, we still have the blessed remem¬ 
brance of what your presence has been to us, and what is more than all, the know- 
led^ of what you are to our immortal hearts. Our intercourse, the Bhortnesi of 
wl^h has been more than made up by its frankness and intimacy^ has brought UR 
to a pei^ect understanding of ouch other's principles and objects, and a perfect trust 
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in each other's sincerityt and must lead us unconsciously or intentionally to a con* 
stant co-operation for the same great purposes of life. What broader and deeper 
foundation can there be for the union of individuals, than this mutual reliance on 
the sdf-sacrificing devotion of each to the vital interests of alL—p. 272. 

Tmc Progresses or Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in Prance, Bel¬ 
gium, and Holland, during the Autumn of 1843. 

W. F. Wakeman, Bolt Court. 

In our Number for November last, wr had an opportunity of noticing, in 
terms of high, but surely not extravagant eulogium, Sir T. D. Lauder’s 
magnificent record of Queen Victoria's Progress in Scotland ;—the present 
daintily decorated and illustrated volume forms a suitable companion to tbe 
baronet's work, and with his is alike worthy of a distinguished place 
amongst the “ rich and rare” pictorial adornments of the library, or 
drawing-room table. It contains a continuous narrative of the progresses of 
her Majesty and Prince Albert in the several excursions made by the 
illustrious pair in France, Belgium, and England during the autumn of last 
year, and is throughout accompanied by a host of engravings, depictive, not 
only of the principal scenes visited by the royal party, but also of many of 
the more important incidents that then occurred. These illustrations, which 
are, with scarcely an exception, most excellently well engraved on the wood, 
are 114 in number, and are extremely faithful and spirited delineations of 
those familiar royal greetings, and scones of state and courtly ceremonial by 
which the Queen and her consort were attended, and which may 
probably hereafter form no slight feature in the history of Europe. I'he 
engravings representing Windsor Castle, the Exterior of King’s College 
Chkpel, Ostend, and Brussels, are exquisite specimens of art. 

Thus redolent of literary and pictorial attractions, this volume, with its 
beautiful typography, gorgeous crimson and gold binding, and illuminated 
title-page really deserves, and we think is likely to obtain, a large share of 
public patronage. 


An Account of Agriculture and Grazing in New South Wales, &c. 

By the late James Atkinson, Esq. 2nd Edition. 

J. Cross, llolborn. 

The principal portion of this essay appeared in the original edition of Mr. 
Atkinson's very useful and excellent account published so far back as I82G. 
Not only has agriculture, however, made considerable progress in New South 
Wales since that period, but the social condition of the colonists has Improved 
in other, and no less important respects; and as, consequently, many pages 
of the original book related to a state of things no longer in existence, their 
contents, in,, the present publication, have been omitted, and the vacancy 
supplied by a graphic outline of the colony, from the pen of tbe 
present governor, inserted in one of his despatches to the Secretary of State, 
and also by particulars obtained from other authentic sources. 

The advancement in all matters connected either with population, agricul* 
ture, or trade, throughout this remote region uf the world, is indeed mar¬ 
vellous. When Mr. Atkinson’s book was first published, the number of 
Europeans Ussident in New South Wales, of every age and class, bad not 
attaloed to 35,000; it Is now stated to exceed 155,000, of which fully 80,000 
have emigrated from the United States; thus, in about seventeen years, 
inm*aasiiig. than fourfold. And, notwithstanding this extraordinary 

unparalleled in tbe progress of any country, all the institu¬ 
tions of and religious, are keeping pace with the general 
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advance of society. During the first twenty years fVom its foundation, the 
Inhabitants had to struggle for a bare subsistence, and were greatly dependent 
on the mother country ; but now, the mere necessaries of life fur exceed in 
abundance, the wants of the colonists. They have bread, animal food, 
poulti 7 , vegetables and fruits, for twice their present population ; so plenti¬ 
fully, indeed, we are told, are they supplied, that if means could be found for 
conveying to New South Wales the hard-working, but ill-requited, poor of 
the mother country, in numbers proportioned to the demand in the colony for 
their labour, they would find ample provision. These tidings, from a source 
so authentic as the present, arc certainly very satisfactory, and will, of course, 
convey much comfort and gratification to intending emigrants. 

Mr. Atkinson’s work abounds in practically serviceable information; of 
this, the following extract may be taken as a sample. 

Manse, or India corn, on low and flooded lauds, is much planted as a first crop; 
and where the soil is rank and contains much vegetable matter, its effect is very 
beneficial; the hand labour required in its cultiTution, pulverising and exposing the 
soil, and fitting it fur the reception of wheat as the succeeding crop. Potatoes, in 
the upland districts, where maize does not come to perfection, are a good first crop, 
and make an excellent season for wheat. For the information of new settlers, I 
shall hero shortly describe a plnn 1 have practised with success in planting this root 
as a first crop: the method is V4>ry rough husbandry, but a new settler must endea¬ 
vour to draw some return from his labour as soon as possible, and to him the hint 
may be useful, if adopted to a limited extent. The months of September and 
October are the best season, as above-mentioned, to break up new land to be sown 
with wheat the succeeding Hiitiiiiin; it is also the season for planting potatoes as a 
field crop. As soon ms the* plough hud gone two or three bouts, and a good open 
furrow was obtained, the plough was token up, and a thin flag pared off as fleet as 
possible, and turned down into the open furrow ; upon this the sets were placed ; 
the plough was tln^n let out, and brought round again in the same place, talcing up 
the mould from the bottom, and turning it over the sets ; in this manner the opera¬ 
tion was continued, placing a row of potatoes in every foui^th furrow ; the surface 
intmcdiatcly over the seed was afterwards broken with a hoe to cover it more effec¬ 
tually, and when the plants were at a proper height, they were earthed up in the 
same manner. If the seed is prepared before-hand, two persons may attend one 
plougli, and will plant half an tuTO per day. Tlui quantity of seed per acre is about 
seven cwt.; and the return with me hos gen^Tally been about eight for one. This 
plan cannot be Hdoi)ted \vh(*re there are many large roofs or stones in the ground, 
but where it can be practised, will well repay the expense of seed and labour, though 
the return will be small conqiared to what it might be were the lands property 
bioken and puherized, p. 57. 

The Temperance Lancet, Vol. L 
AVilliom Brittain, Paternoster Row. 

Amongst the many serviceable aids to induce habits of temperance 
and sobriety lately offered by zealous and well-meaning tee-totallers, we may 
class the present periodical, the first volume of which has lately been 
completed. It contains ample abstracts of the proceedings of the London and 
suburban Temperance Societies, with an account of their scope, origin, &o,; 
extracts from the works of medical writers on tlie baneful effects of intozi« 
eating liquotirs, appropriite pieces of poetry, items of miscellaneous informa* 
tion,&c.; whilst, from time to ti^ue, are introduced some well and forcibly 
written articles on the vice of drinking ardent spirits, exhibiting the ift«- 
diousness of its approaches, and its invariable termination in the mental^ as 
well as bodily ruin of those who, unfortunately, contract the habit.' 

In speaking of temperance, however, we must not limit that virtn© mefely 
to abstinence from Intoxicating liquors, but give it its proper and ©xtoiftive 
sense, which implies moderation in ail things—in our feelings and psfedons, as 
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f^ad to aee realised* One effect of first success would, doubtless, be 
the extension of these operations to a magnitude more nearly commen- 
rarste with the wants of this thickly-peopled and most important porttfn^ 
of the empire. 

The following estimate, extracted from the prospectus of the 
company, exhibits some interesting and important particulars. The 
values are in rupees, which may be taken roughly at ten to the pound 
sterling:— 

The goTeniment boats which now ply on the river Ganges, are 125 feet in length 
by 24 in breath, with engines of SG-horse power; those of the company will be 
160 by 25, with engines of 120-hor8e power. The flats will be of the same dimen¬ 
sions, and will carry 130 tons freight of cargo. The probable term of a voyage to 
Allahabad will be 18 to 20 days. 

RrssBS. 

The cost of one pair of boats, delivered in India, one steamer, and one 


flat will be . 56,000 

Landing, and riveting together . 5,000 

The woc^-work of two boats . 20,000 

Engines of 120-horse power, complete . 60,000 


141,000 


The boats will last 25 vears, and supposing them, at the expiration of 
that time, to be worth nothing, the rate of depreciation will bo 4 per 

cent per annum, and, on 141,000 rupees, will be annually.. 5,600 

Anaual repair of the iron hull, including twice docking..... 1,000 

Repairs of the wood-work, estimated at three complete renewals in £5 

years, at 20,000 each, is 60,000 rupees, or per amium. 2,400 

Repairs of the engine annually, at 60 rupees per horse power, for 120 

horsepower . 7,200 

Three sets of new boilers, annual proportion. 900 

Establishment of officers and crews. 19,000 

Supplies of stores per annum . 4,000 

Proportion of one-tenth of 50,000 rupees, charged to one pair of boats 
for establishment, and the annual interest at 8 per cent., on three lakhs 
of rupees, sunk in land, building and machinery. 7,400 


Total annual cost of one pair of boats, without fuel. 47,500 

Cost of coal for seven voyages, steam up for 448 hours each voyage, and 
lOpoun^ of coal per horse power per hour, at 75 rupees per hundred 
maunds £2 per ton.)... 31,500 


Total expense of one pair of boats for one year,with fuel for seven voyages 79,000 

The boats will carry 130 tons weight, at six pie, or half an anna 
per lb. on the voyage upwards, and a quarter of an anna down¬ 
wards; or per voyi^.. 13,650 

For seven voyages ... 95,550 

Ihe steamer will have six cabins available for passengers, at 200 
rupees upwards, and 150 rupees downwards; for seven voy- 

* ages per umum...... 14,700 

- 110,250 

f 

Balance to the credit of one boat for one year.,.. .. 31,250 


On this estimate we make but two remarks. It is taken fur 
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as a legitimate status, is aptly comparable to this encyclopedia of slaTeiyas it 
DOW eiists throughout the world. 

The voluntary principle of action shines in this comparison most brightly | 
but we regret to see John Scoble absolutely over-worked to deathi so that 
even a twelve hours’ bill would be a relief to his body—not to aay to his mind 
—whilst the cunning secretary of the India House daily drirea to bis luxuti* 
ous office from bis villa at ten, returning home at four o’clodt; his pampered 
colleague of the India Board not finding even as much occupation in ma* 
naging every department of the affair'^ of all India 

In comparative remuneration, too, the voluntary society which emauelpaCea 
the world—yes, and will affect its grand task! —has a subscription Ut^t of 
j£943. Ids. yearly; less than ten rupees a day III it spends fpr rent^ taxes* 
and repairs, £68. Os. 8d.; coals, candles, cleaning, X49. 158. 4d.; it has not 
a gorgeous, but filthy palace, with catacombs like coal mines wherewith to 
corrupt city electors : and it spends about £277- yearly on its powerful organ 
—^The Reporter. 

What a monstrous job does the Company and its controlling board appear 
in this picture. Occasionally tlie former has been able to boast that the 
tavern bill of the year was luu five thousand pounds 1 Bach quarterly court 
costs about eighty—each special about thhty pounds ; and the secretary haa 
carved out about ten thousand a year for his own family connexions. 
Whereas, the voluntary society manages so much better that their annual' 
tavern meeting yields a revenue to the enslaved populace thoughout the 
world, the whole of their agency and other establishments, together with 
travelling costs, seven hundred pounds a year 1! ! 

We rejoice to see ben'^volence so much more economical than monopolvi 
but still the Anti-Slavery balance is very low; on the tenth day of the sixth 
month the treasurer liad in his hands but £28. 128.5d.—whereas, th^ monopoly 
always has a million or two of loose cash in the home treasury. Mr. G. W« 
Alexander, himself, has contributed £375. to the Anti-Slavery Society. Is a 
single East India Nabob Director a subscriber to this Fund ? Does not this 
Society deserve the notice ot every member of the General Court of Proprie^ 
tors of India Stock. 

Pbactical Illustration in Animal Maonbttsm; or Mesmerism, &o. By 
J. F. F. Deleuze. Translated by Thos. Hartshorn. 

J. Cleave, Shoe Lane. 

Translated into good and intelligible English, Mr Hartshorn presents us* 
in this work, with the result of the thirty-five years’ practice and observation 
of Mens Deleuze, the celebrated mesmeriser, whose exploits in the develop¬ 
ment and management of that very mysterious agent, animal magnetism, 
have lately attracted so large a shar j of public attention. The work, which is 
not designed with the view of convincing sceptics as to the reality of magne¬ 
tism, but intended chiefly for the benefit of those who, unskilled either in 
medicine, physiology, or physics, have nevertheless the courage to believe* 
upon oral testimony, without having themselves witnessed the exercise of the 
mesmeric influence, is divided into ten chapters, containing severally the 
following subjects. The first comprises an enunciation of the principles 
which are general and applicable to all cases ; in the second, we are caught 
the various processes which are employed in magnetizing when sotunam- 
huUsm does not take place; the third speaks of the indications hicb the first 
perceivable effects afford for the choice of processes; the fourth informs ns 
as to the auxiliary means by which the force of magnetism may be abgmented, 
either by communicating the magnetic virtue to certain bodies, or by putting 
magnetism in motion and circulation, so that several persons may, at the 
same time, experience the action, under the direction of one m 'gnetizer; itt 
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Ifae iifkii, the author treatu of ftomnambulisni, and of the order of pmeeedhi^ 
with somnambulists, and in the sisth, mentions the precautions which the 
p^ieot ought to take in choosing a magnetizer. ^ The seventh and eighth 
enOtaiothe application of magnetism to vaiious diseases, its association with 
aaadimne, its oangers, with the means of preventing them ; the ninth details 
the method of developing and fortifying in one’s self the magnetic power, 
esd of obtaining ftv>m it all its advantages; and in the tenth and last chapter 
■re eanmefated those studies which are appropriate to those who debire to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of magnetism. 

It being reraembered, that all magne'izers do not employ the same pro- 
eesaev, many of them following peculiar rtu des, adapted either to the kind of 
diaeaae for which they are operating, or the attending ctrcuTnalaiices of place 
and ooDvenienee, we annex, for the benefit of such of our readers as may 
be emulative of the practice, that recommended by M. Deleuze : the detaila 
ere very eurbus, and the passage itself is a fair specimen of the amplitude 
and carefulneps of the instructions contained in the book, which is, indeed, 
throughout, well- worth perusal. 

Cause your patient to sii down in the easiest position possible, and place your- 
aelf before him, on a seat a little more elevated, so that his knees may be between 
y ours, and your feet by the side of his, • • * * Aft<*r you have 

Drought yourself to a state of self collecle*lnoBs, take his thumbs between > our two 
fingers, so that the inside of your thumbs may touch the inside of his. Itemuin in 
this situation five minutes, or until you perceive there is an equal degree of heat 
between your thumbs and his; that being done, you will withdraw your hands, re¬ 
moving them to the right and left, and waving them so that the interior surface be 
tamed outwards, and raise them to his h(‘ad, then place tliem upon his shoulders, 
leaving them there about a minute, you will then draw them along the arm to the 
extremity of the fingers, touching Iiglitly. You will rejicut this pass five or six 
times, always turning your hands snd sweeping them offalitile, before reasceiiding: 
yon will then place your hands upf>n the head, hold them there a moment, and 
bring them drm'n before the face, at the distance of one or two inches as far as the 
pit the stom:icli; there you will let them remain about two minutes passing the 
thumb along the pit of the stomacli, and the other fingers down the sides. Then 
descend slowly along the body as far as Uie knees, or farther, and if you can con¬ 
veniently, as far as the ends of the feet. You may repent the same processes during 
the grater part of the sitting. You may sometimes draw nearer to the patient so 
as to place yt>ur hand, behind his shoulders, descending slowly along the spine, 
thence to the hips and along the thighs as fur as tlie knees, or to the feet. After 
the first passes you may dispense with putting }our hands upon the head, and 
make the succeeding passes along the arms beginning at the shoulder; or along 
the body commencing at the stomach.—p. 22. 

A Dat at a Bookbinders, tkc. 

Westleys end Clark, Friar Street, Doctor’s Commons. 

The t^ntenfs of this little work are reprinted fiom the pages of the Penny 
Migezipe. and fully elucidate the art of bookbinding in its prosent advanced 
atate* We are furnished with a description of the construction of Messrs. 
'Westley'' and Clark's huge (stablishment, the various sets of apparatus con* 
tamed,within its walls, the several processes by which the art of boekbinding 
pntdiices its numerous gradations of excellence, the xnaterials used, the hands 
engaged, and tbe general results of the labour, capital, and skill employed by 
thf.^eoterpriziwg-proprietors of this great manufacturing curiosity.*^ The 
hvak iuwlf^a beautiful specimen of the art of typography—contains much to 
iid Instruct, and is nicely illustrated with engravings on the wood. 

furm BO;Qie idea ^ the gigantic resources of ^is establish- 
mtnty when they learn that should Messrs. Westleys and Clark receive five 
ibousand volumes, on any given occasion, they can have them all ready for 
publication within the incredibly short period of two days 1 
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Human Nature. 

John Chapman, Newgate Street. 

^ We are hero famished with a philosophical exposition of the divine iosCitu* 
Hon of reward and punishTnent, which obtains in the physical, intellectnal, 
and moral conatilniione of man," and for its origin, we are indebted to a 
passage occurring in the Rev. Mr. Martineau’s book, entitled '* Endeavonn 
after a rhriaHan Life/’ Ihc idea contained in which appeared to the writer of 
Che present work as totally at variance with sound and true philosophy. To 
this, the main subject of the volume, is added a series of ethical observations 
on particular portions of the same work. 

To enter fnlly into the snhtle and awful subjects discussedin (h’s exposition 
would extend far beyond our allotted space, and, indeed, be somewhat out of 
place with the general character of the contents of our Magazine; it most, 
therefi[)re. suffice to state that, closely and logically argued, in befitting, and 
at times elegaut language, the writer evolves the following principle-—a 
principle which, perhaps, would throw a light upon many ^eoretical and 
practical subjects now seemingly difficult and obscure. For example, were 
the questions of necessity, free agency and intuition, investigated through its 
medium ; as likewise capital punishment, the mode of development of the 
passions, and hence the causes and means of prevention of many moral evils 
now prevalent in the social system,—new and original views would doubt¬ 
lessly be generated, affording a partial, if not an entire solution of these per¬ 
plexing problems 'I he principle alluded to is thh " that the conscious¬ 
ness of the intellect, the ctmseienee of the moral nature, and phy^ical pain, 
are all identical in the functions they perform in relation to the different 
natures in which they exist; and their office is to warn us of impending 
Injury by tlie sufiVring they inflict; that the acuteness of the suffering itself 
becomes gradually diminished by reiterated wrung, and finally, that the 
e^rtinvtion of pain or physical sense—of the remor.«ie of conscience and of in« 
iellectual consciousness—is the real punishment of sin "—p. 49. 

Travels in Irelanp, by J. G. Kohl. A New Edition, translated from the* 

German. Parts 1 to 4. 

N. Brure, 84. Farringdon Street 

Ever fwremost in the great and good cause of advancing the love of litera¬ 
ture by the dissemination of books of a high character at a generally accessi¬ 
ble and low price, Mr. Bruce has commenced ihe publication of a new editiom 
of the above work, in the shape of weekly parts, the cost of each—containing 
64 pages—being sixpence ^ It mu?ti also be noticed, that the edition before* 
us, unlike one tliat has already appeared,with considerable pomp and parade,, 
and at a much higher price, is not a mere shabby, shorn, and scanty abridge 
menl but a full and accurate translation of Mr. Kohl's valuable and interest¬ 
ing work ;—a wo k which has excited a great and deserved sensation by the* 
additional light it has thrown upon the state of Ireland, and its painful details- 
of the miseries entailed upon andcndnred'hy the suffering peasantry of that 
unhappy country. The truth of its too faithful delineations is, in fact, univer¬ 
sally admitied, and its claim as mu incontrovertible authority recognised and^ 
admitted by the leading men of all parties. 

Having compared some of its passages with the original text, we are* 
enabled to speak with confidence as to the extreme fidelity and closeness of 
the present translathm, whilst the many Gfermaniims—those stumbling blocks 
even to the mosl; accomplished of our modem Teutonic scholars—have been 
spirit^ly and appropriately rendered- 

Although our pages are somewhat over-crowded, we really cannok resist? 
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the ioBertion of the followinf^ fow lines ; the scene they describe is, indeed, 
one of undeniable interest. 

An Irish “ hed^ school,*’ which I visited—one in the pure old national style— 
enabled me to observe the mode by which, in these remote ^rts of Ireland 
(Listowcl) the light of intellectual cnitivation is transmitted. It was, in truth, 
a touching sight. The 8choo1-hnu<te was a mud hovel, covered with green sods, 
without windows or any other eumfiirts. The little pupils, wrapped up as well as 
their rags would cover them, sat beside the low open door, towards which they 
were all holding th»-ir b'^okn, in order to obtain a portion of the scanty light it 
admitted. Some of the younger ones were sitting or lying on the floor; behind 
these others were seated, on a couple of benches formed of loose boards; and 
behind thebe again stood some taller children, also holding their books towards the 
light between the heads of the front rank. The master, dressed in the national 
costume already described, was seated in the midst of the crowd. In a sketch¬ 
book of Ireland this would be an essential picture, and I regret that I had not a 
daguerreotx pe with roe to perpetuate the scene. Outside—l^fore the door—lay 
as many pieces (»f turf as there were scholars within, for each one had brought a 
piece with him ns a fee or gratuity for the schoolmaster. The latter, as I entered 
the ndu'roMr door, ruse from a barrel, and saluted me in a friendly manner—“Indeed 
I am very sorry, your honour,” said he, “that I am not able to offer you a chair.” 
He was teaching the Children the English Alphabet, and they all appeared very 
cheerful, smart, and bright-eyed over their study. TVlicn their poverty therefore, 
and chithing are considered, this may appear eurprising ; but it is the case with all 
Irish children, and especially those in the ixpon country. The school-house stood 
close by the road side, but many of the Children resided several miles off, and even 
the schoolmaster did not live near it. At a certain hour they all meet here ; and 
when the day’s task is over, the boys put their primers in their pockets, and scamper 
off home ; whilst the schoolmaster fastens the door as well as he can, puts his turf- 
fees into his bag, takes his stick and trudges off to his remote cotta^ across the 
bog. Here is a little genuine Irish tahhau de genre ^—^p. 125. 

We purpose making some further extracts from this very admirable book 
in a future number of our Magazine. 

Blow the Tbuhpet in Zion; an Anthem composed by Alfred Anoel. 

tT A. Novello, 69, Ilean Street 

This Anthem obtained the Gresham Medal awarded in 1842, and is written 
for three voices, couuter tenor, tenor and bass, with chorus. It is, in part, 
somewhat stiflly and “ erabhedly ” written, but on the whole, the words— 
selected from Jeremiah - are rightly interpreted and rendered, and the entire 
composition redounds much to the scieotifle acquirements of Mr. Angel. The 
bass solo, of which the Anthem mainly consists, is extremely effective. 

The Colleoians* Quadrilles; composed by John Weippert. 

John Weippert, Soho Square. 

These Quadrilles exhibit, in full force, all those dance-exciting charaeteria- 
tics so invariably to he met with in Mr. Weippert’s compositions, and although 
The CoUegian* evidence, perhaps,-more musical tact and taste than originality, 
we have no doubt as to their taking, during the ensuing fashionable season, 
a high and honourable degree. 
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The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the dth -eF 
April, bringing inteUigence from 


Calcutta to the 
Madras . 
Bombay 
Macao 


20th Feb. 
22nd do. 
1st March. 
12th Jan. 


The following are the most important items referred to in the Indian Journals 

The late campaign at Gwalior was sharp, short, and decisive. 

The British forces entered the enemy’s territories on the 22d Dec., fought two 
battles, and compelU^ a complete submission in less than a month. The next pro* 
clamation may be that the destinies of Gwalior, are fulfilled. The house of Scindiah 
has ceased to reign, as an independent power, and will take its place for the future 
among those humbled states whoso every action is under the control of the British 
Government. 

What the final arrangements are to be, we know not, and shall probably learn 
them, for the first time, from some parliamentary fr/ue book, Annexation is ox coutm 
out of the question, not because we fought to deliver the young Maharaja from hU 
ill advisers, for a pretext would easily have been found if required, hut baeause 
it is well understood tliat earnest remonstrances have been received on the subject 
from the ministers. What has been done at present, is the disbanding of the 
Gwalior army and permitting such of the soldiers as pleased, to take service under 
the flag of their foes. 

We mistake, however, if r. final tranquillisation of Upper India has been effected 
by the late vigorous measures, and are inclined to believe that they will prove, like 
many similar feats at arms in this country, only the cause of future appeals to the 
sword. It has been remarked that the Governor-General's proclamation contains 
no justification of invasion. It complains of internal disturbances, and the conse¬ 
quent danger to our frontiers. It mentions no injury received, nor redress de¬ 
manded and refused. It places the British interference upon no strong ground of 
broken treaties, ofiensive alliances, or hostile preparations. The duty of interven¬ 
tion is stated to be imposed upon government for the security of British interests, 
and the execution of a treaty according to its true spirit and intenUons. No fur¬ 
ther information is given, but we suppose an explanation somewhat more clear, if 
not more satisfactory, will be laid b^re Parliament. 

The government of India has airanged for a contingent of 12,000 men in Gwalior^ 

An important act has been published for the protection of the Nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, his family and followers against the jurisdiction of courts of justice. 

Comet Shawe, the gallant young oiliber who lost his leg at the battle of Mahara- 
jax»ore, has been appointed aid-de-camp to the Governor-General. 

It is reported that Herat Singh abandons the Punjaub immediately, and retires 
to the fastnesses in the Jumbod Hills, to join his uncles. 

The seven convicts, murderers of the captain of the Harriette, have been executed 
at Singapore. 

The chief mate has been tried for shooting a convict in the firay, and acquitted i* 
hU name is M‘Duff aliat M*Fee, 0 

Several men of the disbanded Scinde regiments are about to enlist into the 
British service. 

XiOrd Ellenborough has issued a notification ordering two additional troops to 
the Body Guard; but neither officer nor soldier, is to be deemed eligible to this 
service who has not gained a medal or bronze star by his conduct in front of the 
enemy. 

The Bajah of Bhurtpore has been alarmed at tbe appearance of a band of Cin- 
darees on the borders of his territory, and has, in consequence, applied to the 
Government to assist him in expelling them from that part of the country. 

The whole country of Cabul is in great disorder. Dost Mahomed is engaged ia 







242 NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 

serious broils with chiefs of power, and must just now occupy a most unen¬ 
viable position. , 

The massacre of the bishops Jinbert, Messrs, Chastan and Manban, with 70 
Christians all Boman Catholics, at Corea, is confirmed by the Friend qf China, 
The same paper adds that in addition to the above, who were all beheaded, one 
hundred and eighty other Christians were put to death by strangulation. 

After the battle of Gwalior, it was discovered that two Europeans had deser^ 
to the eiif'iny ; they avoided the ignominous death that awaitM them, by falling 
at the guns they were serving. 

Sickness prevails at Hong-Kong, and several Europeans were carried off.' In¬ 
quiries into the cause are l^ing made by Sir H. Fottinger, through the aid of a 
medical commitUte appointed for the purpose. * 


NOTICE TO COKUESPONDENTS. 

X. had better^ if he touh to notice the fireoalence of jnH ftentimenU in the British 
courts of justice, in the matter reft-rred to^ turn to the regulatious o/1795 and 1799, Par, 
Papers , 182-1,///}. 9*11. 

Our Correspoy^dent who writes from Bristol is in error. It was during the autumn of 
1825, not 1828, that the cholera raged sofarfully in Calcutta ; the number of Us vic¬ 
tims in i nc week averaged 400 dat/i/. 

Captain P.—//m communication is declined, 

I^oticct of the following works, with copies of which we have been favoured, will appear 
in our June No.—Antigua and the Antiguans—Mr. Gray on the Preservation of the 
Teeth—Mr. Clark’s Edition of Cooper’s Novels—No. LXIX. of the Democratic 
Review—Cleave’s Gazette of Variety, fitc. &c. 


All Communications and Books for Review, S^c,, addressed to the Editor of the 
BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 
will he rereived by the Publishers, Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster 
Bow s or by the Printers, Messrs, MuNBO AND Congreve, 26, Duke Street, LincolrCs 
Jnn Fields, 

Bills andPamfihltis for stitching, and Advertisements for the forthcoming Number of 
the Magazine should he sent on or brfore the 2lth inst, to the Office of the Magazine^ 
26, J>uk( Street, Lineoh*s Jnn Fields^ 



BRITISH FRIEND OP INDIA MAGAZINE 

ADVERTISER. 


Ifi 1 vol* 8rOi houi^d tn cloih^ price Five Shilliuge^ 

SIX LECTURES 

oir THB 

CONDITION, RESOURCES, AND PROSPECTS 

BRITISH INDIA, 

▲«D THB 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

TO BO 

JUSTICE TO THAT VAST EMPIRE; 

Br GEORGE THOMPSON; 

WITA AX 

ESSAY 

OX THB 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

By MAJOR-GENERAL BRIGGS, F.E.S. 

ILLUSTRATED BY A COLOURED MAP. 

By thii reprint of Mr. Thompson’s Lectures on India, you have an opportunity 
of placing on the shelves of your libraries, sentiments as important in themselrea, 
under your present difficuldes, as they are lucidly and eloquently expressed.**— 
Prrfatory Addrtsi to the People of England^ by the Right Hon, Lord Clifford, 

L ON DON: 

JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND; 

AND ALL BOOESEIijLERS. 

KOHL’S IRELAND COMPLETE 
Now ready, complete in cloth boards, 4s., or in Seven Parts, 6d each, 

T ravels in Ireland. By J. O. kohl. Translated from 

the German. 

Each Fftrt contains sixty-four pages, printed ou fine paper, with a clear type. 

This edition is not (like one that has already speared) a mere abridgpoent, but 
the o^y f^l and ^thful translation of Mr. Kohl^ valuable and interesting work, 
which has thrown so much additional light upon the state of Ireland, and is rooog- 
niaed as an anlhority by men of all political opinions. 

Bruce and Wyld, Novel Newspaper Office, 84, Ewingdon-streat; and all 
Booksellers, 


QTAMMERING PERFECTLY and PERMANENTLY CURED, 

—Mr, CoicBB, 26, Half-Moon Street, May Pair, receives pn^ daOy, from 
to to 4, for the eradication of Impe^^ents of Speech. By Mr. Ci^be’s sdentifto 
system, (which repudii^ Surgical treatment) Stammering, and all vices of Vmoe 
lod Artiinalatioii are speedily, perfectly, and permanently oorrectedt 


No ohaige until thn care it efboted. 


4 
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MR. VAN BUTCHELL*S NEW WORK. 

Seventh Edition.—Just published in 8vo. cloth board'*, price 7s. 6d. 

TRACTS and OBSERVATIONS relntive to a SUCCESSFUL 
-1^ MODE of TREATING PILES, FISTULA, HEMORKIIODIAL EX¬ 
CRESCENCES, TUMOURS, and STRICTURES, without cutting or confine¬ 
ment; illustrated with numerous oases; being a familiar exposition of the practice 
of S. J. Van Butcheli*, Surgeon Accoucheur. 

** As more than one clergyman whom we know have received benefit frotn the 
treatment of Mr. Van Butcbell, we gladly call attention to this work, containing, 
as it docs, accounts of numerous cases which have fallen within his practice, and 
the perusal of which may be of advantage to others similarly afflicted. The work 
is very clearly and well written, and to be understood without any labour .”—The 
Church Infelligenrer, 

Published by H. Renshaw, Medical Bookseller ; sold also by the Author, at hie 
residence, 27, Baker-street, I’ortraan-squaro. 

I NDIA via EGYPT.—Messrs. CHRISTIAN and Co^ of Wigraore 
Street, Cavendish Square, beg respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen 
proceeding by this route, or by the Cape to India, that they are enabled, from 
their extejisive Stock, to furnish OUTFITS of a superior quality in a few hours, 
at whnle^ule prices ; also Camp and Cabin Furniture, Military AccoutrometiCs, 
IJuiforin*?, &c. 

M edicine chests.—thomas white, chemist, 24 , Com- 

hill, lA>ndon, has always on Sale an (iXcelleuL assortment of MEDICINE 
CHESTS of all sizes, which can be immediaUdy fitted up with Medicines of the 
best quality, and adapted to all climates.—Persons going to India, or any of the 
Colonics, may be supplied on the shortest notice. Prices varying from £2 to £20, 


FOR INDIA, &c. 

B ERDOH’S VENTILATING WATER-PROOF FROCK.— 
This established and gentlemanly garment has now been in extensive use 
more than five year.s, having oompletoly superseded the “ Mackintosh.” Its con¬ 
stantly increasing sale (priueipally among the respectable classes), the general re¬ 
commendation of tliosc who have adopted it, and a host of imitations, confirm its 
perfect efficiency and real utility; in not climates, especially, it proves invaluable, 
effectually resisting any description of rain whatever, without in tno least confining 
the heat of tl)e body, or b<^ing itself at all affected by heat Made in the first style 
—price 50s. The only measures required are—round the breast and waist, taken 
under the coat, also the height. A trial will amply repay. Also, worthy the 
attention of captains, speculators, &c. Made only by W. BERDOE, Tailor, Wa- 
(ar-proofer, &c., 69, Cornhill, London. 


pOMFORT IN A NIGHT-CAP .’-Gentlemen often com- 

plain of their inability to keep their caps on all night, which renders them 
pliable to colds, deranges and'injures the hair, UTid soils the pillow. POWELL’S 
TEMFLEU CAP (re^atered Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 30), obviates these objections, 
keeps on during the night,keeps the hair smooth, and, being uniform in substance, 
dispenses with the wad or roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning 
up the old night-cap, (confessedly the ugliest article a man wears); the new Cap, 
resembling somewhat the helmet worn by the Knights Templors, is more sightly 
and will really be found (simple as it appears) to assist materially in the comfort, 
of a night’s rrq^nsc. The XemplerCap is fashioned from the coolest to the warmest 
material, and will prove an acquisition in travelling, to invalids, and to those who 
Wear wigs, nalf-a-dozen franked to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a 
Post-office onh'r for 7s. fid. for stout quality, 10s. fid. for medium, and 13s. fid for 
fine; or single caps Is. fid., 2s., and 2s. fid.; in silk, from fis. to 15 b. The size 
of the head should be sent, measured round the forehead, and round the head under 
the chin. Eschangod if not approved. SOLD AT THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
HOSIERY, GLOiTE, and SHIRT WAREHOUSE, and DEPOT DE MODE 
ET D’UTILITE. 102, NEW BOND STREET. 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
A'avigation Company 


Tho present Establishment of the Company consists of the following vessels 


Tont. Hor*e Power, 

HrNDOSTAN, Captain R. Moresby', LN. 1800 .. 520 

BE N Tl NCIC, Captain A. Kellock . 1800 .. .. 520 

ORIENTAL, Captain Soy .Jfi73 .. .. 450 

(GREAT) LIVERl'JtJL, Captain A. McLeod .. 1540 •• 4^4 

TAGUS. 900 .. .. 306 

BRAGANZA . 700 .. .. 260 

ROYAL TAR . 700 .. 260 

MONTROSE. 650 .. .. 240 

J.AUY MARY W001> 650 .. .. 250 

IBERIA. 600 .. .. 200 

TACHA. 550 .. .. 210 

JAVERPOOL(2). 520 .. .. 160 

For the convryatwe of Passengers in Rgypt : 

AETKII, Steam Tug, plying on tho.Mahmoudich Canal. 

Passage Boats ditto .Ditto. 


CAIRO, 

LOTUS, 


i 


Iron Steam Boats on the 


River Nile. 


■ 000 ' 


The Company book passengers for the following places, viz.:— 

INDIA and EGYPT, (the Overland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company’s Steamers on tho 3rd of every Month from South* 
amptoii, and by the lion. E. 1. Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND CEYLON. 

The following ore the dates of passage to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, as far M 

they are at present fixed :— 

From Stmthampton, From Suez* 

3rd August.... Oriental. 22nd August.... Bentioeik. 

3rd October.... Ditto. 22nd October ... llindostan. 

MALTA, Alexandria (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c., in conjunction with 
the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton 3rd of every Month, 

VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ, and GIURALTAR, from Southampton 
Docks every Thursday, at 4 p. m. 

ATHENS, SYRA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, occasional trips. 

MADEIRA, Passengers booked out in the Fall and home in the Spring. 

N. B.—Passengers booking to Malta, Eig^t, the Levant, or India have the 
privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cad^ and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
steamers, without any additional charge. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary 
Axe, London, and 57, High Street, SoQthnmpton. Information may nlsg m 
obtidnf d al No. 33, Regent Circus. 
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REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

14, WATKUUoa Flack, Loiidon. 

DnucTOKS. 

The Chisholm, CAoinmin. 

William Morlejr, Esq., Deputy CAaima*. 

John Brif^htman, Esq. John Inglis Jprdein, Esq. 

Francis Brodigan, Esq. James John Kinl(»ch, Eisq. 

James William Deacon, Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq. 

Jonathan Doncan Dow, E^. Robert Power, Esq. 

Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. The Rev. F.W. Johnson Vickery, A.M. 

AvmroBs. 

C. R Rule, Ksq.—T. C. Simmons, Esq.—George Thomas, Esq. 

Phtsictam. 

John Clendinning, M.D., 16, Wimpole Street 

SouciTon. 

Walter Frideanx, Esq., Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

Bankers. 

Union Bank of London. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the PTodti divided annuallt among the Holders of Policies on 
which five Annual Premiums shall have been paid. 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums, by which 
means Assurances may be effected and loans for short periods secured with the 
least possible present outlay, and after payment of the arrears, the Policy-holder 
will become entitled to rarticipate in the entire profit of this Institution, precisely 
in the same manner as if he hid paid the whole amount of his Premiums in advance 
in the usual way. 

Thus, for example—a person in the twenty^fifth year of his age, instead of 
paying £2 68. per annum for an Assurance of XlOO, would be required to pay 
XI ds. only daring the first five years, when, on payment of the arrears of Premium, 
amounting to X5 16s., his share of the Profits would be such as to reduce his 
future Annual Premiums to vexy little more than the half premium of XI 3 b. 
originally paid by him. The Great Britain is the only Mutual Assurance 
Society in which this very great accommodation is given to the Assured. 

Credit allowed for the whole of the five Annual Premiums, on satisfactoiy 
security bring given for the payment of the same at the expiration of five 
years.' 

Transfers of FoUries eKioted and registered (without charge) at the ofSoe. 

Claims pa Pottoies not sutgeot to be litigated or disputed, except with the sanc¬ 
tion, in oaidk casoi of a GeneiW Meeting of the Asaured, to be specially convened 
on itbs oooaaitm. 

HoUstil otPolkies of XIOOO entitled (after payment of five Annual Premiums^ 
toattold and vote at idl General Meetings of the Assured, who wQl have the 
superintendence and control of the funds and a&irs of the Sc^ety. 

V 

Fan psrticulars are detailed in the Prospectus, which, with eveiy requisite 
infbrmatlon, may be obtained by application to^ 
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THS: NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envelope, priee Ss.; and sent free on receipt of a Post Office 

Order for Ss. 6d., 

MANHOOD: 

T he causes or Us premature decline, wUh PUin Directions 

for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION ; addiessed to those sufrering* 
from the destructive efl'pcts of Excessive Indulgence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; followed by Observations on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, GONORRHO^^A, GLEET, &c. Illustrated with Cases, &c. by 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Published bv the Authors,andsold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket; Mann, 29, Cornblll ; Scraiiga, 21, Paternoster>row ; Barth, 
Bridges Street, Strand. London ; Guest, Birmingham ; Sowler, *4. St. Ann*8 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Fannin and Co., 
Booksc'ller to the Ro>al College of Surgeons in Ireland, 41,Grafton St., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Cork ; Farrell, Waterford ; Drummond, 5, Blair Street, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Barnes, Glasgow ; Strachan, Aberdeen ; and sold In a Sealed Envelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'' This Work, a 17th Edition of which is now presented to the public, 17,000 
eopies havitigheen exhausted since its first appearance^ has been very muchimproved 
and enlarged hy the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general prin¬ 
ciples. and also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases^ This 
b<»ok. is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience In a class of 
nisseases, which, for some unaccountable ruason, have been either altogether over- 
locked, or tnated atmoil with indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner^ 
and We feel no hesitation *n saying, that there is no member of society, by whom 
the book will not he found useful, whether such person holds the relation of n 
PARENT, a PRECEPTOR, or a CLERGYMAN.*’—5tt« Evening Paper, 

This is a Work that we fear there exists too much need for to cause us to 
hesatate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightfal 
maladies whether the tesult of imir oral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
treated, and divested of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions are 
given for the best mode to be pursued in all rases, however complicated, or ap- 
pa entlv hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
alike affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases,and we are doing a service to 
society in recommending it to general notice.’*—Ewex and Herts Mercury, 

Messis. Curtin's Work, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 
eoming bef(»re the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professinnal, at ihesaine time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The moral and medical pieccpis given in ir, render it invaluable.— 
Magnet, 

The perusal of Messrs Curtises book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as- 
lonished us by developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of 
tbe vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
the assigned cause'and tbc effects is peceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work. /fge. 

** Tbe Bcientifine views taken by tbe authors of MANHOOD, on the soorce and 
origin of many of the most disfrt'ssiog effects of certain depraved habite, fully ee- 
tablikb iheir claim to the rbaractt r of eicperienced and judicious surgeons, and tbe 
result of our carefl perusal of tbe work bsa been to impress us with a thorough 
eonffdence in the talent and skill of tbe author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with tbe care of youth are not a little indebted to thetii for funiiabing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir.— Old 
England, 

Messrs, Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence. No. 7, Frith 
Btreet. Soho, Loodon* 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute ss possible in the detail of their cases.—the 
communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1. and io 
all cases, the most inviolable sermsy m^y be relied on. 

N. B.—^The above vroik forwa.ded in a Sealed Envelope by remitUng to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

« V.. r;i]RTlS dk Co., Consultfnj|^ Surceons, 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISOR¬ 
DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 

Just published, in a sealed euvelopo, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., or sent 
■ free by post, 3s. 6d. 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Essay on those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System originating in certain suHtory habits, youthful excesses, or infection, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Local or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor- 
rhees, Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and Consumption. With Practical Obser¬ 
vations on lilarriago, and on tlie Anatomy, Physiology, and Hiseases of the 
Reproductive Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 

By SABUBIj liA’JflBRT, CoDsulting; Surgeon, 
O, Bedford-street, Bedftord-sq. liondon. 

atriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh^ Honorary ember of the Zjondon 
Hospital cdical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries^ Hall, London, 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater- 
nostGr-row ; John Field, 65, ItogGnt-quadrant; Jackson, 130, New Rond-street; 
Gordon, J46, Lcadenhall-street; Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; Westerton, 15, Park- 
aide, KnigUtsbridge; llcywood, Oldham-sirect, Manchester; Newton, Church- 
atreot, Liverpool; Watts, Snow-hill, Birmingham; Barraclough, 40, Fargate, 
Sheffield; Davey, 1, Brood-street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 

niSVIBWS OF THS WORK. 

^ This is a work which is free from scientiiic technicality; its subject, one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who arc suffering from the 
consequences of which it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educational pro¬ 
jects, no fastidious delicacy should prevent parents and guoi’dians from having re- 
erence to the prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous, be- 
^cause they are not suspected to exist.”—Manchester Chronicle. 

“ Wo consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to be placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to Nervous Debility 
or Premature Decay. Mr. La'Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the 
medical profession, has treated the subject in a v<>ry scientific and intelligible man¬ 
ner, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the consequences of thoso 
evils it is bis province to pourfray and alleviate.”—Wakefield Journal. 

** Mr. La’Mert’s ‘Self-Preservation’ is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
young man into whose hands it may fall. If uncontaminated, its tones of friendly 
warning will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the well-marked, 
but n(it over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and sidutary fears of tho 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.”—Bolton Free Press. 

Tho necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi¬ 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too hastily concluded themselves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of W'edded life; and the various positions 
of Lover, Xlusband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of mankin<^ ar^re- 
^ently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions. 
To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself, and by its perusal many ques- 
ions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even to the must con- 
dficntiol friend. 

Mr. La'Mert is to be consulted diuly at his residence, No. 9, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square, London, and country patients, in their letters, are requested to 
be as minute as possible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
living, and oecupstion in life. The commiuiication must be accompanied with the 
usual consultation fee of £1, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
their application; and in all cases the most inviolable secrosy may be relied on. 

9, Be<lft»rd-»4reet, Bedford-square, London- 
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Messrs, PERKY 8f Co, have REMOVED their Establlshmeistfrom Birmingham^ 

to No. 19, Berners Street^ Oxford Street, London, 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 28. 6d., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 

Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 3s. (id. 

THE SILENT FRIEND; 

A MKUICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
in both sexes, being an Inquiry into the Cftnealed (anse (hat destroys physical energy, 
with Observations on Locul and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NERVOUS IRlil- 
Q'ATION, CONSUMPTI(J)N, and on the partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPROOUC^TIVE I'OWEUS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is KMIiELEISHEl) with ENGRAVINGS, representing the deleterious 
influence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Jlody. 
The whole pointed out to suffering htnunniiy as a “SILENT FRIEND,” to be con- 
Bultt^d without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

ll.y K. ek> L.. I'ICRK'V Coiisultiii;!; Surgeons, 

liondon. 

Ptihliblicd by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; Jackson 
& Co., New lioiid-street ; Gordon, 146. Lead(‘uhall-street ; Piirkis, C<nnp- 
toii-btr»'et, Soho; Guest, 5l, Bull-sU'eet, Binnlnghani; and by all booksellers in 
town and country. 

, . THE CORDIA. BALM OF SYRIACUM 

IS a gentle stimulant and renovator of the luipaired tunctions of life, and is exclu- 
sivid}^ directed to the cure of sueh eoniplainls as arise from a disorganisation of the 
generative s^’stcin, whether '•onstitutional or acquired, loss of sexual p«)wer, and 
debility arising from SYPiiii.is; and is calculated to alford dwided relief to those 
who, by curly indulgence iu&i»iitary habits, have weuki*ned the powers of their sys¬ 
tem, and fallen into a state <»f chronic dchilit 3 ', by which the constitution is loft in 
a deplorable stale, and that nervous m<‘iitri)ity kept up which places tlic individual 
in a state tif anxiety for the remainder of life. 

Sold in Bottles, pric(» Us. each, or the quunlit^^ of tour in one Family Bottle for 
33s. by wliich one 11s. Botilo is saved. 

I*repared onl^' b> Messrs. l*erry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Bemers-street, Oxford- 
strei't, ].«ondon. None arc genuine without the sigtiaturc of “It. and L. PERRY 
and Co.” impressed in a ttamp on the outside of each wrapper. The Five Pound 
Cuses, the purchusing of which will bo a saving of XT 1:2s., may bo had as usual, 
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deficiency, and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine¬ 
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not only in recent and severe cases, but when salivation and all other means have 
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tions, scrofulous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and emaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 
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and on Sundays, from 10 till 12. Only one personal visit is required from a country 
patient to enaolo Messrs Perry & Co. to give such advice as will be the means of 

ecting a permanent and eflectual cure after all other means have preved ineffectual 
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THE HOLK4R STATE. 

TREATMENT 0? MARTUND RAO HOLKAR, THE RiaHTFUL HEIR 

TO THE THRONE. 

By the intelligence brought by the last Indian mail, we are made 
icquaintcd with the death, on the 17th of February, of Maharaja 
Khundeh Rao Holkar, the last occupant of the throne of Indore. This 
information has directed our thoughts to the Interesting and touching 
history of the rightful heir to that throne, the Maharajah Martund Rao 
Holkar, who, to the discredit of our Government in India, has been 
left fur ten years to pine in exile and poverty, while an usurper has 
filled the throne in which he was formerly installed, with the sanction, 
and amidst the congratulations, of the Indian authorities. The story 
of this young and ill-used Prince is one which our readers will peruse 
with strong emotion. It is an instructive chapter in the history of our 
Administration in India, and will serve most appropriately to bind up 
with those which record the treatment at the hands of our British- 
Indian functionaries, of the Raja of Sattara, the Ameers of Sinde, and 
fifty other native princes, who have been made to rue the power, but 
have never been permitted to taste the mercy of Great Britain, We 
have collected from various authentic sources the facts of the case, and 
shall place the most material among them on record, as we may here¬ 
after have to refer to them, when the steps taken by the Supreme 
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GoTernment of India, in consequence of the present vacancy, are 
known. 

In the month of January, in the year 1818, the Indian Government 
through the agency of the late Sir John Malcolm, entered into p treaty at 
Mundasoor with the late ruler of the Ilolkar State, the Maharajah 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, by which the British Government became bound 
to protect and maintain, against internal and foreign commotion and 
intrigues, the lawful prince of the country. Previous to his death, 
in 1833, Mulhar Rao adopted, with the usual State formalities and 
religious ceremonies, an infant male relative, the present Martund 
Rao Holkar. This adoption was sanctioned in the most unequivocal 
and emphatic manner hy the British Government. On the decease of 
the Maharaja, the adopted son was installed with all customary honors, 
at the Court of Indore, in the presence of the British Resident, and the 
chieftains of the neighbourhood ; and the mother of the late ruler (the 
Mah Saheb) was appointed Regent during his minority. The Governor 
of Bombay and the Governor General of India, sent letters of congratu¬ 
lation, thanking God for having raised his Iligliness to so lofty a station, 
and pledging themselves to perpetual friendship. So far all appeared 
to promise well for the rightful heir to the throne and dominions of the 
Holcars. But the sun of his prosperity was fated to experience an 
early and a fatal eclipse, and the infant prince and bis friends soon 
learnt the bitter lesson, that those who trust to the faith and friendship 
of the British in India, too often lean upon 

A broken reed at best, but oft a spear. 

On whose sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.’* 

In a small fort or tower, at a place called Meshawur, lay confined an 
illegitimate, or more properly speaking, a reputed son of an uncle of 
the late Maharaja, by a slave or concubine. The name of this man 
was Hurry Daseepootra, He had once been concerned in a rebellion, 
which broke out after the treaty of 1818, and for this had been made 
and kept a prisoner. Hurry, aided by two ejected and disalFccted 
ministers, of the names of Appajec Row and Kundoo Funt, effected 
his escape from prison, and collecting a number of rebels, marched 
upon Indore, Unfortunately, the troops of the young prince had been 
corrupted by his enemies, and failing in their duty, their master was 
left in a defenceless state, and fell into the hands of Hurry. So also 
did the Regent, the Mah Saheb. Hurry being victorious, took posses- 
session of the throne, and had himself proclaimed ruler by the title of 
Hurry Rao Holkar. But it will be asked if, during these disturbances, 
there was no appeal for aid made to the British Government, which by 
treaty was bound to maintain the country in an entire and unmolested 
state to Mulhar Rao Holkar, his heirs descendants. Such an ap- 
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peal was made repeatedly^ in the name of the Prince and the Regent^ 
and it would have been quite natural to expect that prompt succour 
would have been afforded in behalf of an infant, so lately recognized as 
the rightful heir and occupant of the throne; and of the Regent, who 
was the mother of the late prince, and an amiable, judicious, and 
charitable woman. Ere yet the usurper Hurry had reached Indore, 
application was made to the British Resident to interpose and save the 
infant Martund Rao from the ruin with which he was threatened; but 
strange to say, that officer coolly left events to take their course, declin¬ 
ing to interfere; and to every appeal, returning for answer, that the 
Indore Government was fully competent to defend itself. Such, how¬ 
ever, unhappily was not the case. The troops having been bribed by 
Hurry and his confederates, left the infant Maharaja and the Regent to 
their fate. The palace was surrounded—the Prince was dethroned— 
and the Regent was placed in close confinement. So much for the 
honour and friendship of the British. Subsequently, or about six 
months aflcr his seizure, the young Prince was placed under a guard, 
and escorted beyond the limits of the Holkar State, into the territories 
of the East India Company. Here he found refuge in the village of 
Kurmjee, near Nasaick, within the collectorate of Ahmednugger. He 
was accompanied in his exile by his father and several faithful adherents. 
But even within the British territories he was not permitted to enjoy an 
undisturbed asylum. His enemies succeeded in casting some suspicion 
upon his designs, and in consequence, his chief karcoon, or minister 
was placed in close confinement, and Martund was ordered to Poona, 
and placed under certain restraint, and forbidden to leave the town 
without an order from the Government. Sir Robert Grant, the Governor 
of Bombay, on being made acquainted with the facts connected with 
the karcoon’s confinement, ordered his release. 

In the month of may, 1836, Martund Rao, after waiting patiently in 
the hope of being restored to his throne by the intervention of the 
British Government, addressed a letter to the Governor General, 
Lord Auckland, in which he placed before his Lordship a succinct 
narrative of the events connected with his dethronement, and humbly 
but confidently appealed for justice. In reply to this communication, he 
was informed by the Secretary to Government, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, 
that the Government declined to exercise its power with a view to 
remove from the guddee (throne) of the Holkar State, a member of the 
family who appeared to have been called by the national voice to the 
administration of its affairs." 

In this letter of Mr. Macnaghten’s there are two errors of fact, and 
one of principle. It is not true that Hurry Holkar was a member of 
the family to which Martund belonged. He was the reputed son of 
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Wittojee Holkar, one of the brothers of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, by a 
female of the name of Ramee. But this female was not taken under 
the protection of Wittojee. until after the birth of Hurry. Hurry and 
a sister of the name of Mynee accompanied Ramee to the residence of 
Wittojee, and when the latter was put to death at Poona, by order of 
the Peishwa, Ramee and the children were sent to Indore. Neither 
is it true that Hurry was called to administer the affairs of the state, 
hy the national voice. His eleration to the Guddee was the result of a 
conspiracy entered into with Hurry, by Appajee Row, (who had been 
dismissed from office by the advice of the resident, Mr. Martin,) and a 
Bramin of the name of Khundoopunt, one of the Ministers of Mnrtand 
Row. Letters showing the intentions of Appajee, fell into the hands of 
Mr. Robertson the successor of Mr. Martin. Appajee had once been a ser¬ 
vant of the British Government, and dismissed for misconduct by Capt. 
(now Major-General) John Briggs, while that gentleman was collector 
atDholia, and hadj been tried for a grave offence, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, and the payment of a heavy fine. These men (Appajee 
and Khundoo Punt) resolved to release Hurry from his imprisonment 
at Mahiswer, and place him on the throne, in the belief that they would 
thereby advance their own consequence and power. To effect this end* 
a number of robbers and Bhuls were assembled in Mahiswer, the keepers 
of the fort corrupted, the Mambutdar or Governor seized, and Hurry 
was set at liberty. Khundoo Punt (secretly at the head of the con¬ 
spiracy (was, in virtue of the office which he filled,) of Commander of 
the Forces, ordered to take measures to check the rebellion. He 
affected to do so, but the soldiers despatched for the purpose, acting 
under the secret orders of Khundoo, joined the rebels on their arrival 
at Meshawur. Similar influence was exerted over the troops remaining 
at the Capital, who were induced to retire, so that on the advance of 
the rabble collected at Meshawur, they were able without opposition to 
possess themselves of the Palace, and seize the persons of the young 
Prince, and the Regent the Mah Saheb. The| Bramin Khundoo then 
assumed the reins of Government under Hurry, There can be little 
doubt respecting the ability of the Resident to prevent this catastrophe 
had he been disposed to interfere. At the commencement of the dis¬ 
turbance, one of the Chief Ministers of the Regent, Madhow Row 
Fumevis, was despatched to the Resident for assistance; but while 
waiting the Resident's orders, the events we have narrated took place, 
and the Vakeel on his return, was himself seized and sent to a fort at 
Ramishur. Surely, a revolution brought about by such means could 
not with accuracy be called an expression of the national voice. As a 
further proof that the people generally had no share in the matter, it may 
he mentioned that in 1886, Khundoo Punt in order to revenge himself 
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upon Hurry, who had disgraced him, fomented a second rebellioDi 
obtained possession of the Palace, and all but succeeded in seizing the 
person of Hurry, but failing to do so, put an end to bis own life by 
stabbing himself on the spot. At this time the administration of affairs 
by Hurry was of the most arbitrary, tyrannical, and cruel character, 
and he was odious in the eyes of all respectable men. 

Haring alluded to the errors of fact in the letter of Mr. Macnaghten, 
we now refer to the error of principle which we conceive it contains. 
It was the plain and imperative duty of the British Government, in 
conformity with the Treaty made with Mulhar Rao, in 1818, 
to defend the rights of Martund Rao. His adoption and installation 
had been, as we have shown, most fully and formally recognised, and 
affairs were managed by a Regent of distinguished ability—his adoptive 
mother, the Mah Saheb. The character and pretensions of Hurry were 
well known, so also was the character of Appajee Row, one of the 
leading conspirators. The infant Martund had the strongest claim upon 
the sympathy, as well as the honor, of the British Government, and the 
Regent, who was the mother of the late Mulhar Rao, and had been Regent 
during the minority of that Prince, might well look with implicit confi¬ 
dence to the Resident for timely interposition and effective support. 
But a strong determination to adopt a non-interference policy seems to 
have been come to by the Resident, induced no doubt, by the orders 
laid upon him by Government; and his failure in the hour of need, 
seems to have led to the dispossession and ruin of the rightful heir. 

The views we have here set forth were fully stated to Lord Auck¬ 
land, in a letter addressed to him in reply to the communication made 
by Mr. Macnaghten, and his Lordship was earnestly entreated to take 
the circumstances of the rightful heir into his consideration, and to 
adopt measures for his immediate restoration. To this communication, 
though it contained a most triumphant answer to the mis-statements 
of the letter of Mr, Macnaghten, no answer was returned. The prince, 
therefore, through his duly appointed Vakeel, addressed his Lordship 
at the latter end of the year 1836 respectfully, but earnestly, soliciting 
his attention to his former communications, but received neither reply 
nor acknowledgement. 

In February, 1837, the Prince again addressed his Lordship, re¬ 
ferring to his former letters, and informing him at the same time, of a 
recent attempt to induce him to accept of a pension of 500 rupees a 
month, and relinquish for ever his claims upon the throne of Indore. 
This offer the young Prince had declined, in the full belief that the 
Government would do justice, by restoring him to bU lost dignity and 
power. This letter, like the former ones, received no notice. Mar¬ 
tund Rao, after waiting another year, again addressed bis Lordship, and 
dscribed the misery to which he had been reduced by the entire 
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sUiraoe of the Government, and its utter indifference to his situation* 
Six months from this time Martund Rao again addressed his Lordship, 
referring to the fact that his adoptive mother, the Mah Saheb, had been 
released by Hurry Holkar from confinement, and restored to her former 
share in the management of the affairs of the State, and earnestly en¬ 
treating that instructions might be given to restore him to Indore. This 
letter shared the fate of all its predecessors. 

Feeling himself thus abandoned, andbeing reduced to penury,—having 
besides lost his father by death, he was induced, or rather compelled 
(hope being quite extinguished in his bosom) to accept the offer of 500 
rupees a month, and to sign, at the age of nine years^ an agreement 
never to dispute the claim of Hurry Rao the usurper, or to set up any 
claim to the throne, on pain of forfeiting the allowance. Notwith¬ 
standing this agreement, the adoptive mother of Martund Rao did, in 
1841, venture to forward to the Government a petition in behalf of her 
dethroned ward, but the only result was a rebuke, accompanied by a 
threat, that if renewed, it would lead to the withdrawment of the stipend 
allowed. 

In October, 1843, died Hurry Holkar, the usurper, but instead of 
the restoration of the rightful heir, an adopted son (Khundeh Rao) was 
installed, not however before Martund Rao had forwarded an afi'ecting 
and earnest appeal to Lord Elleiiborough to be restored to his throne. 
To this petition no answer was vouchsafed, On the settlement of the 
affairs of Gwalior, Martund once more addressed a memorial to his 
Lordship, dated February 24th, calling attention to bis former letter, and 
imploring justice. 

A few days after the despatch of this communication, the news 
arrived of the death, on the 17th of February, of Khundeh Rao, the 
infant Maharaja, and of the throne of Indore being again vacant. 

It now remains to be seen what will be the course adopted by the Go¬ 
vernment of India. The rightful heir still survives—a youth of 15 
years of age. It is true that six years ago, being then in a state of 
starvation, he was influenced to sign a deed relinquishing his claims. 
But will the British Government in India deem it consistent with the 
unchanging principles of justice to withhold from this youth, on that 
account, what is, on every ground of moral right, as much his now, as it 
was before the bond was executed 7 We have our fears. But we are not 
without hope that these pages may reach the eyes of those who in this 
country direct and controul the affairs of India. In that hope we add 
the word of exhortation, that they will in this particular case act justly, 
and seeing that it is in their power to absolve the living heir from his 
engagement, that they will do so, and not add another to the already 
long Ikt of those who have been robbed of their rights, if not by, at 
least with the consent of the British Government. 
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THE DISAFFECTION OF THE TROOPS ORDERED TO 

SCINDE. 

Previously to entering into the particulars of this affair, which has 
created, as may be imagined, no inconsiderable stir throughout the mili¬ 
tary community, as well in India as in this country, it will perhaps ba 
necessary that we should explain to many of our readers, the principles 
which regulate the grant of allowances in this service to the native 
Troops ; and in so doing, gladly avail ourselves of a very able "article on 
the subject in the Calcutta Star of the 21&t March last. 

The pay of the Sipahi is a fixed sum, which never varies under any 
circumstances, and amounts for a Private to 5 Rupees and a half per 
mensem, besides this he receives an amount of subsistence money called 
batta, or rather half batta, amounting to one rupee and a half, making a 
total of 7 Rupees per mensem, which he draws in Cantonment. When 
in the field or marching, if only in the ordinary course of relief in the 
Company’s Provinces, he always receives extra batta, amounting to an 
additional Rupee and a half, bringing up the total of his pay to 8 Rupees 
and a half. When on foreign service, or under peculiar cases, rations 
consisting of grain, ghee, &c., are allowed, or more commonly an equi¬ 
valent in specie, denominated ration money. When the ordinary 
articles of the Sipahi’s food rise in value above a certain amount, which 
is frequently the case on active service, a compensation has in such cases 
been usually allowed by the Government, amounting to the difference 
between the actual cost and average rate of an ordinary ration, but as 
this last indulgence does not affect the present question, there is no occa¬ 
sion to take it into consideration, but merely to bear in mind, the Can¬ 
tonment rate with half batta, the Marching rate with extra batta, and 
the indulgence usually granted on Service of rations, or ration money. 

The Corps originally ordered to Sciude, being on active service, 
received pay, extra batta and ration money, when they first went there. 
On the 1st of July last, the country being in a more tranquil condition, 
and the troops quietly settled in cantonments, the allowance of ration 
money was withdrawn, but on account of the dearness of provisions and 
the sacrifices and privations endured by the men, as also the extra 
expenses entailed by their being kept at such a distance from their 
homes, the extra batta was still allowed. The troops themselves were 
not so unreasonable as to expect that both allowances should be con¬ 
tinued under the amended circumstances of their position ; but they are 
stated to have petitioned that the ration money might be continued and 
the extra batta withdrawn: the former being the larger allowance* 
Government, from economical motives, declined to accede to this re* 
quest; and this may be looked upon as the first mistake committed in 
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tbis unfortunate affair; as the raH(m money being an indulgence 
granted under pecuniary circumstances, would, although a trifle more 
expensive, have been a far more appropriate remuneration; whilst 
the admission of extra hatta which is bond fide a marching allowance, 
was infringing a fixed principle as the troops were in cantonments, in a 
province now forming a portion of the empire. The Sipahis were 
however contented with what they received, and so matters remained. 
Towards the close of the past year one regiment of light cavalry, one of 
irregular cavalry, one native troop of horse artillery, two native com¬ 
panies of foot artillery, and seven regiments of native infantry were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to Scinde; the selec¬ 
tion of corps made on this occasion was an unfortunate one, as the 
greater portion of them had been a great deal moved about just before; 
two or three had just returned from service in A%hani8tan, one had 
only just been relieved from Scinde, and most of the others were suffer¬ 
ing severely from sickness, which had been very severe at Delhi, Kur- 
naul, and Khytul last year. Still no murmur was heard, whatever ob¬ 
jections the men may have felt to the service, they knew it was their 
duty to go: besides, they also expected to receive the extra allowance 
granted to the corps then in the province. In the mean time, certain 
changes were made in reference to the particular corps ordered to be 
held in readiness to proceed there, and at last after many delays and 
changes, a certain portion received final orflers to march. These were 
the 4th troop, ist brigade of horse artillery (natives), the 4th company 
6th battalion of foot artillery (also natives), the 7th regiment of light 
cavalry, the 6tb regiment of irregular cavalry, and the 4th, 34th, 64tb, 
and 69th regiments of native infantry. 

In the mean time, a more rigid system of economy had been intro¬ 
duced with regard to the establishments in Scinde, consequent it is ge¬ 
nerally understood, upon an intimation from the Home Authorities, 
that the permanent tenure of the province depend upon its being shown 
not to be an expensive drain upon the State. Amongst the retrench¬ 
ments ordered was that of the extra hatta to the native troops, which it 
was decided was no longer to be allowed whilst in cantonments, as the 
province was now on the same footing as all other portions of the em¬ 
pire, and no allowance was granted in its place to remunerate the men 
for the sacrifices, privations, and inconvenience they must be expected 
to experience in an expensive and most unhealthy country, and at so 
great a distance from their homes. 

It is here necessary to say a few words upon the position, character, 
and habits of the native troops. They are enlisted for service in the 
Company’s provinces, or beyond them if necessary ; with the under¬ 
standing that they are to receive extra allowances in the latter case. 
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They are required to act against their own countrymenp against those 
of their own religion and habits, at the orders of a foreign Government, 
with which they have no connection save that of good faith in the mu¬ 
tual performance of their several agreements. This good faith has been 
carefully observed heretofore, and the conduct of the Government has 
generally been most liberal; the consequence has been, that the Sipahis 
for nearly a century, have shown themselves second to none, as good and 
faithful soldiers in all respects. They have, under the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances, acted against those of their own country and creed, they 
have marched from one quarter of India to another; they have volun¬ 
teered on many occasions for service beyond the sea, which is opposed 
to their religion and caste, and they recently crossed the Indus for a four 
years’ campaign without a murmur, although the very name of the 
river “Attock” signifies “forbidden.” These men, who it should 
further be remembered, are for the most part enlisted in Oude, a pro¬ 
vince not belonging to the Government, are certainly mercenary troops, 
but of the best description. Bred up as soldiers from their childhood, 
they are not to be surpassed in courage and gallantry; orderly and 
temperate in their habits, they give little or no trouble; possessed 
generally of good sound sense, they are easily managed; susceptible of 
warm attachments, and sensible of any kindness and attention, they 
acquire the strongest regard to their officers, when the latter arc allowed 
to remain with them for any time; and true as steel to their engage¬ 
ments, they may be trusted under any circumstances, as long as libera¬ 
lity and good faith is strictly observed towards them. With such qua¬ 
lifications they make excellent troops, and by their gallantry and good 
conduct has this immense empire been acquired and maintained; for 
brilliant as has been the share borne by the European soldiery on many 
occasions, it must never be forgotten how small a proportion they form 
to the whole army. 

The habits of the Sepahi are peculiar; his own expences are few, 
owing to his temperate habits, but all have families to maintain, which 
forms a heavy drain upon their purse, Not to marry is a disgrace 
amongst them; the only excuse that would be admitted in their ideas 
for not doing so, would be the circumstance of having a large family of 
relations to provide for. Particularly chary as regards the honour of 
their families, they never bring them to the regiment; in fact, selected 
from what may be considered the yeomanry of the country, their fami¬ 
lies and relations arc generally occupied in agricultural pursuits. To 
them the greater portion of their pay is remitted, and every year a cer¬ 
tain number in each corps are allowed leave of absence to visit their 
homes for a given period; any redaction of the amount of their remiu 
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tances, is therefore a most serious inconvenience to them and their 
families. 

The order to which we have referred as withdrawing the extra batta 
in Scinde was consequently a serious blow to those concerned. It was 
never officially made public, but the necessary communication was made 
to the departments and authorities concerned, and the intelligence soon 
spread like wild fire. That Government never contemplated the order 
affecting the corps now in Scinde, we feel convinced, its operations 
being merely intended as prospective with regard to the corps proceed¬ 
ing there in future. There appears, however, to have been some mis¬ 
understanding on this point, as some of the corps now at Sukkur are 
reported to have suffered from its operations. ])c this as it may, the 
fact that those regiments ordered to proceed there, were positively to re¬ 
ceive no extra batta or other allowances, any more than if they were 
stathmed in the immediate vicinity of tlicir own homes, threw them into 
a state of consternation, and looking upon the order as a breach of faith 
on the part of the Government, they rcfuj^cd to march ; thereby commit¬ 
ting a positive act of mutiny, which deprived them of any claim to the 
consideration of Government or the sympathy of their fellow soldiers. 
From what we have already stated, (putting aside the heinousness of 
their mode of exhibiting their feelings on the subject,) they were wrong 
in their supposition that there was any breach of faith. Such was not 
the case. Scinde having been annexed as a province to the empire, 
and no active service being at the time going on, they were not by the 
strict interpretation of the regulations of the service, entitled to exlra 
batta when in cantonments, although it had been allowed to their pre- 
cessors; and ration money being at all times an indulgence, they could 
not claim that allowance as a right, however advisable it must have 
been to have granted it. But the fact was that their judgments being 
warped by their personal feelings and interests, they would not or 
could not understand the real merits of the case, but considered that 
'Government having admitted the grant of extra batta to the corps then 
in Scinde, had thereby admitted the principle and the right of the troops 
to that allowance, and were not justified in now withdrawing it. 

Now was seriously felt the great evil of the service to which the 
Home Government have been so long and so unfortunately blind, the 
want of European officers well acquainted with the men, and in whom 
the latter from long habit and acquaintance might have implicit trust, 
The present limited establishment, after allowing for absentees on fur¬ 
lough and atufi* employ, seldom admits of above ten or twelve effective 
officers being present with each corps. A regiment is considered well 
oiFthat has a field officer in command, and an effective officer to each 
Company l>csi:U's the two regimental staff* officers. But supposing 
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fluch to be the Establishment, oat of the ten Company officers present 
the one-half will be boys, the junior officers of the corps, unacquainted 
with the language, the feelings or the habits of the men, of which as 
soon as they begin to acquire any knowledge, they are removed to some 
staff appointment, or to do duty with a local or contingent corps. 

Of the few remaining officers, some will have probably just returned 
from furlough, others from some staff or other employment away from 
the regiment, and thus it will seldom happen that above two or three 
Company officers will be found in a regiment, well acquainted with the 
men, or to whom the latter have learned to look up with affection and 
regard. And yet it is on this class of officers that the efficiency of the 
service must mainly depend. In the present instance, however, the men 
generally have behaved in an orderly and soldierly manner in all re¬ 
spects, save the one of refusing to move until their batta or an equiva¬ 
lent is promised to them. Their conduct to their officers has been for 
the most part respectful. They have expressed their regret at the an¬ 
noyance their conduct must occasion the latter; and in each regiment 
a certain number of men, generally old soldiers, influenced probably by 
their regard to some well known and respected officer, have expressed 
their readiness to obey on any terms. Some one or two exceptions to 
this conduct arc reported, but the particulars require conflrmation and 
explanation. The most troublesome men are stated to be the Brahmins, 
of whom there are a certain number in every corps, and who are gene¬ 
rally the most intriguing and insubordinate soldiers in the service. 

In some cases where the officers have argued with the men, pointing 
out the serious nature and probable consequences of their crime, and 
explained that by the strict rules of the service, Scinde being now an¬ 
nexed as a province of the empire, they have no claim to exlra hatta^^ 
their reply has been to the following effect;—“ We do not understand 
this nominal or political annexation, we look only to the fact of its 
distance from the other provinces and our homes, of its unhealthy 
climate, its expenses and its inconveniences, which we conceive entitle 
us to consideration and remuneration ; as Scinde is now called a pro¬ 
vince, you have only to extend your conquests to Bokhara and call that 
a province too, on the same principleand where is the line to be 
drawn 7” And also where again the officers have pointed out to them that 
the proper course would be to march where ordered, and then sent in a 
detailed and respectful representation to Government, which would be 
sure to meet attention, they have shrewdly enough remarked in allusion 
to the unfortunate half batta order of 1829, which only affected the 
officers, You had your allowances curtailed fifteen years ago and you 
sent in respectful representations and memorials then and since, and 
what has been done for you 7” To such a remark there is no re- 
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ply, and it is only to be regretted that the grounds far it were ever 
furnished ; but so true it is, that with Governments as with individuals* 
an act of injustice is sure to recoil sooner or later upon the perpetrators. 

The first regiment in which this mutinous spirit was exhibited, was 
the 64th Native Infantry, but the others soon followed the example, 
and there is too much reason to believe that no corps on the frontier 
would have gone had they been ordered. The European troops also 
stationed with them, appear to have lost much of their sense of 
indignation at the conduct of their native comrades, in the feeling of 
sympathy for their hardships, and should they be called upon to act 
against them, it would certainly be as most unwilling agents. 

That such a necessity may never arise must be the earnest prayer of 
every well wisher not only of the service but of the country. 

When the news was first received of this manifestation of feeling, 
Government were, as may be supposed, somewhat anxious on the 
subject; the more so as intelligence was at the same time received 
o£ some troubles of a similar nature on the Madras side, where 
certain regiments had been ordered to Scinde, and objected to moving 
without a guarantee of both batta and ration money. Amongst the 
Bombay corps no disturbance has occurred, hut none of them have 
been tried as the Bengal regunents were, by being ordered to proceed to 
Scinde on bare ^ay and half batta^ nor have any of the troops of that 
presidency serving in Scinde ever been reduced to that allowance:— 

One of the first measures adopted by the Government was to issue a 
notification to the effect that all the “ Officers and privates engaged in 
the battles of Meanee, Hyderabad,Mabarajpoor and Punniar, shall re¬ 
ceive a gratuity of six months' batta, as a testimony of the gratitude of 
the Government, and of the admiration with which it regards their con¬ 
duct in the field," and also that in consequence of the sufferings " of 
the troops quartered in Scinde, that all ofiicers and privates, who have 
at any time served in Scinde during the year commencing on the 
28th of February, 1843, shall receive a gratuity of six months* batta," 
and further, that “ the troops engaged in the battles of Meanee and 
Hyderabad arc entitled to the gratuity given by both the above re¬ 
solutions, and will therefore receive twelve months’ batta." 

Still the disaffection continued, and it daily became more evident 
that the Government must rescind the obnoxious order, or give the 
troops some equivalent. The only graceful course open and the 
one which it was generally supposed would have been adopted, was 
for the Government frankly to state that having ascertained that the 
usual allowances granted in cantonment were insufficient with reference 
to the expences of the province, the indulgence of ration money should 
be granted in cantonment and extra batta as usual when marching. 
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This would have pleased the men and saved the Government from 
a direct act of concession. Instead of this, however, the former 
system is reverted to and extra batta granted in cantonment. There 
is also a want of candour about the Government notification on the 
subject which is much to be regretted. 

It is needless to say that a thousand of absurd reports were current 
during the progress of this unfortunate affair; this was to have been 
expected, and it is to be feared that some of them may have tended 
to cause unnecessary alarm. All real cause for apprehension is now 
removed, and we confidently trust that long ere this a number of corps 
are on their way down to Scinde. 

The men of the G4th regiment native infantry which was the first 
corps to evince a mutinous disposition have repented their delinquency, 
expressed their willingness to march and are actually en route to 
Sukkur. The 6th regiment of irregular cavalry which has behaved 
exceedingly well throughout this business is also in progress to the 
same place. The artillery also are represented as having expressed 
their readiness to move: in fact they wxre quite willing to proceed and 
had actually marched, when agents from the more refractory corps 
were sent out to then:, and partly by threats and partly by entreaties, 
persuaded them not to desert the general confederacy. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the agents employed on this occasion were Brah¬ 
mins and Moolahs. 

The intelligence of the concession of Government contained in the 
Notification of the 12th March, probably reached the frontier by the 
25th instant. After which we doubt not all will go smoothly. 
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That conclave of old ladies, the Directors of the East India Company, 
unanimously, on Monday, the 23rd of April last, agreed to vindicate 
their insulted dignity ; and accordingly they all fell upon their own 
sword, wielded at that particular juncture by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The Record newspaper, of the 2nd of May, gives the following 
interesting particulars of the death of the Hon. Captain Hugh Lindsay, 
—the senior director but one—about forty years connected with the 
Government of India, seventy-eight years of age—quite in his dotage, 
crippled with the gout, and unable to stand. 

The sudden death of the East India Director is ascribed to the 
over-exertion to which he subjected himself, at the recent debate in 
Leadenhall-street, concerning the policy of the Governor-General, 
whose recal is just now the subject of such very general conversation. 
The honourable director is said to have spoken on the occasion, for the 
first time for several years, and during his speech he betrayed unusual 
excitement. It was, in fact, as it is further stated, observed by some 
of the other members of the Board, who witnessed the extraordinary 
zeal of Mr. Lindsay on this feverish topic, that such exertions seemed 
to be really more than a man of his advanced years could well sustain. 
On his return home, he evinced much of the same excitement, express¬ 
ing unbounded satisfaction at the decision of the Court of Directors, 
who had thus vindicated their insulted dignity, and proved their right 
to exercise some efficient control in the administration of the affairs of 
India,” 

Nearly a thousand years before the birth of Christ, the King of Israel 
we arc told, coveted the vineyard of Naboth, which was in Jezreel, 
hard by the palace of Ahab: “ And Ahab spake unto Naboth ‘ Give 
me thy vineyard, that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is 
near unto my house but Naboth said, * I will not give the inheri¬ 
tance of my fathers.’ And the king laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would cat no bread. And Jezebell his wife 
said unto him, ' Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? Arise, 
and eat bread, and let thine heart be merry : I will give thee the vine¬ 
yard of Naboth the Jezreclite.’ ” 

The lapse of nearly three thousand years has served only to confirm 
the sure word of prophecy against such evil-doers. The Hon. Hugh 
Lindsay ever distinguished himself in opposition to Mr. Poynder, 
especially whilst chairman of the Company; and lately he seems to 
have been the bell-wether of the Court, in their insane act of opposition 
to the Government, which, after ail, merely tolerates the continued 
iexistence of the nuisance in Leadenhall-street, 
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It was the Duke, Lord Ellenborougb, and Sir Robert Peel, who saved 
the Company from annihilation, in 1833 ; and, now, do we not behold 
the hand of God thus chastising these temporising politicians by means 
of the viper they cherished in their own bosom. 

The lion. Hugh Lindsay, and his colleagues, have, with a vengeance, 
vindicated their insulted dignity. They have caused the gallows to be 
made for Lord Ellenborougb. But will the people of the United King¬ 
dom allow the Company thus to abuse their power over Ipdia ? Can 
we allow the crime ? Can wc afford to lose India ? 

The dignity of the India Company ! How much a yard ? The 
power is quoted as having fallen from 296 to 280 ; it rallied, however, 
on the appointment of Sir Henry Ilardinge; but the dignity is not 
mentioned in the stock-broker’s list of prices. 

The recal is a lesson to Mr. Qoulburn ; he must be cautious lest 
he insult the dignity of the Bank directors, who would, perhaps, stop 
the supplies, until his removal from the chancellorship of the exchequer. 
His duty to the public, in the present delicate negociation, is a small 
consideration ; but his respect for the dignity of William Cotton, Esq., 
is a matter of paramount importance ; for any breach of etiquette will 
be noticed and avenged by all the proprietors in the joint-stock 
concern. 

If O’Connell complained of Lord Lyndhurst for insulting his dignity, 
we could understand such a complaint; but an insult to a mercenary 
joint-stock Company is utterly unintelligible. Bulls and bears of the 
alley insulted! Yes! whenever they cannot buy cheap and sell dear. 
But who are these honourable proprietors of India ? John Doe and 
Richard Doe, Jack Noakes, Tom Stiles, and Bill Snooks. Are they 
better than other stock-jobbers tind fund-holders ? Mr. James Mill 
declared that they are; but, as their officer, he was of course paid to say 
so. Proprietors, before noon, are not proprietors in the afternoon, et 
vice versa. The holders of dignity, continually dealing in the smallest 
possible fractions, are so tenacious of insult, that, on suspicion 
merely, they sacrifico the Governor-General on the justice-mercy of the 
crown of these three kingdoms. 

When the Affghans over-ran India, they created every Affghan a 
khan, or a count of the empire. It seems to be now the time for every 
proprietor of India stock to assert his patent of nobility. The me¬ 
chanical chimney-sweeps will rally round the bier of their champion, for 
the arms of this imperious Company will fitly adorn their sooty brush. 

Secrecy is so strictly observed in the Court of Directors, that the 
public gains a glimpse of their proceedings solely from the indiscretion of 
one or other of their servants. One of their own Bengal civil officers has 
exhibited bis citizen-kings to the public, by saying that they are,. 
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“ Like drunken beggars, dreaming they are kings." And a proprietor 
has more than hinted to the public that the chairman for the time 
being, has the power of packing committees, for his own base purposes. 
He says,—“ Now, it is not generally known that, though the business 
of the junior committees is carried on seriatim, with the exception of 
that part set aside to be considered when the chairs are present, still, in 
the Committee of Correspondence, no subject is brought forward by the 
clerk without the sanction of the chairman : and a good tactician can, 
consequently, carry any measure he pleases, since he can keep back his 
favourite measure till his opponents are sick, or in the country; and he 
can also withhold other measures, on which some of his opponents are 
interested, till a compromise takes place ; and he can, confident of suc¬ 
cess, select his own time. In the case in point, so great a delay took 
place, that considerable inconvenience was experienced in the business 
of the department, when a joint-committee was appointed to fill up the 
vacancy.” 

The case referred to was not that of a Governor-General; it was 
merely a squabble about the patronage of regulating the succession of a 
clerk in the India House. The Committee of Accounts strongly re¬ 
commended their own nominee, Mr. Medley, to succeed to the office of 
deputy in the accountant's office ; eighteen out of the twenty-four 
directors, gave him their votes in court, but this division did not please 
the chairman, who proposed that they should re-consider the case and 
ballot; the result was the same ; when the chairman requested, as a 
personal favour to himself, that the court would postpone the considera¬ 
tion of the case. 

The joint-committee met. “ In a state of buoyant excitement, at 
the prospect of ultimate success, another adjournment was fatal to Mr. 
Medley; he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which obliged him to 
retire firom the service, and, soon after, from life." So much for the 
ordinary mode of proceeding in the Court of Directors. 

But, they are not only judges, but also inquisitors; for the proprietor 
proceeds to say,—** It is notorious that secret committees of directors 
are frequently convened for illegal pur^ioses and deeds that seem to 
shun the light. Secret tribunals have been held on officers of the 
establishment, on charges secretly made against them, and secretly 
decided on, without any notice to the poor victims, till they had— 
without any defence, or even knowledge of the alleged defence—been 
found guilty, and called before the committee for judgment. In this 
manner, in 1827, a secret inquisition sat for a considerable time, when 
ijt was discovered that a Mr. Walter Young had received a pair of candle¬ 
sticks from a friend. The censure passed on this officer preyed on his 
mind, so as to deprive him of rest; and be was shortly afterwards con- 
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Teyed from Ins office in a dying state, his agonizing shrieks penetrating 
the different avenues of that extensive pile. 

Here, we see the directors cruelly sacrificing in secret the lives of 
two of their own chief clerks in Leadenhall-strcet—apparently unjustly, 
but certainly irresponsibly. 

The personal disposition of the late chairman was peculiarly un« 
amiable; it was fractious to a most ridiculous extreme, a perfect mania* 
At one period he exerted his power to sacrifice an officer, in despite of 
eighteen of bis brother directors, three^-fourths of the court.^ Has Lord 
Ellenborough been thus victimized? It is impossible that any court can 
have been unanimous on any subject like his recall. It ever has been 
and ever will be, the practice of the Company to make every possible 
use both of force and of fraud. When they picketted their weavers at 
Dacca, a stamped declaration was taken that the torture was inflicted 
at their, the weavers’, own request; and when they deposed the King 
of the Hindoos the other day, they tried to bribe him to countersign 
his own death warrant. 

Unity is the essence of despotism. The Court of Directors cannot 
afford to be divided ; they have no character to buoy them up ; they 
dread being shewn up co the public, as Mr. David Hill styles “ pub¬ 
licity.” Imagine Capt. Lindsay determined to recal Lord Ellenborough, 
and arguing thus :—“I am eighty; if expelled I lose nothing; but 
my colleagues dare not expel any director, therefore I may with im¬ 
punity break up the whole concern, unless they vote for recal. Then, 

individually, if-resists, I will expose his corruption ; -’s vote 

1 will secure by my own in his favour,” &c. So much for unanimity 
in the deliberations of twenty-three men, concocted in secret, and pro¬ 
mulgated in dumb show, to conceal the wide difierences which certainly 
must prevail amongst persons of such varied minds. They have con¬ 
spired against Lord Ellenborough, and agreed together as to his recal; 
hut they cannot agree why or wherefore. They shun the searching 
cross examination of public opinion ; but time must reveal the crime : 
and as soon as one shall say “ 1 voted for this cause,” another will tell 
us that he voted from one the very opposite. 

Poor old gentlemen ; they had much better confine their attention 

to their own corruption, granting franks in exchange for pots of currant 

jelly, and so forth. Sir Stamford Raffles knew them well; he tent 

them twenty-four morning gowns from Japan ; they squabbled about 

them, each trying for the best; so the dresses were all hung up, and 

the directors chose by seniority. Lord Ellenborough deserves to 

be recalled for not thus managing these greedy corruptionists; he 

ought to have gorged them till they hurst with their own weight: at 
« 
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all events, he should have baited a hook for them; their greediness 
would have induced them to swallow any thing. 

They remind us of Ryence the Welshman, who overcame eleven 
valiant kings in battle, and made them do him homage. In token of 
their vassalage also, he took off their beards, and had them sewn on the 
edges of his mantle. Thus elated, and being exceedingly puffed up 
with his vain glory and boasting, he determined to possess him¬ 
self also of the beard of Prince Arthur ; and accordingly sent him a 
messenger, demanding it, “for King Ryence had perfected a mantle 
with King’s beards ; and, there lacked, for one place of the mantle; 
wherefore be sent for his beard ; or else, he would enter into his lands, 
and burn and slay, and never leave till he have thy head and beard.” 
But Arthur was little accustomed to be taken by the beard, and he re¬ 
turned an angry answer ; on which Ryence prepared a large army and 
invaded Britain: but he was defeated. 

^ Nor less tho Queen with greedy wonder eyed 
The ^nt form, whose uncouth mantle, bound 
With beards of captive monarchs, swept the ground. 

Vain-gloxiouB Hyenco.” 

This occurred in the sixth century, and the event is quite in the 
spirit of that rude age; the ancient Briton, however, went beyond his 
mark, and found his match. Our India monopoly, also, acts out the 
spirit of this age, but, surely, the beards of all the kings of the East 
ought to have satisfied them ; they must have overshot their mark in 
wantonly bearding the Prince of Waterloo, and making him return them 
the angry answer with which be bas defied them, from the foot of the 
throne of Britain, in Parliament—an answer which has been re-echoed 
throughout the entire of broad England. 

On Tuesday, the 7th day of May, Mr. Hume also reproached several 
of his own colleagues, who had joined him in demanding enquiry intn 
the recall of Lord Ellenborough, with having deserted him ; he also 
said of Mr. Hogg, the director, he ” turned round too, and actually, 
though one of those who had been abused and censured, was willing to* 
sit down with the rest, like dogs well thrashed, with their tails between 
their legs." 

Vesuvius may slumber, out this matter cannot possibly rest where 
h does. The directors cannot keep it pent up in their close court-room 
in Leadenhall-street. On our way down from Leadenhall-street to 
Cannon-row, with the news, we overheard the following remark, uttered 
by one in humble station,—"Yes! his lordship is hooked! hut let 
them stand clear when he returns, for he is a man that will not stand any 
nonsense ; he can speak, and he will lay on all about him, right and 
left.’' This was, universally, indeed, the first impression, and every- 
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body seems unanimous. From the throne to the crowd, there is but 
one feeling on the act of recall- 

“Did your lordship ever see an Elephant hunt?** was the only 
question ever put to Lord William Bentinck, by the Home Govemmentf 
on his return. Lord Ellenborough will save the home authorities the 
trouble of asking him even that one question. * The Company may 
compel the Crown to unite with them in taming the snared animal, but 
he is more than a match for both. Sir John Peter Grant was also 
stripped of office, but only to rise still higher in his profession. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland is only robbed by the Company. Robert Nelson 
cannot be constrained to put his shoulder to the wheel of Juggernaut. 
Mr. Buckingham is honoured by Prince Albert, notwithstanding the 
decree of the Company. 

And how is the Company acting after this disgusting act of recal ? 
They are actually placing in the vacant seat, not simply a China cap¬ 
tain, but an opium-smuggling Chinese captain. They will broider 
their mantle with tlic beard of King Arthur ; nothing short of the most 
extreme act of defiance of public opinion can satisfy the Company. 

Is there no remedy for this state of things in Leadenhall-street ? 

Cannot either fraud or force annihilate this monopoly. Can neither 
Peel or Wellington abate this monster nuisance. O'Connell is perse¬ 
cuted for a speech,—but the conspirators of Leadenhall-street are not 
even prosecuted for their most wanton acts of barbarous cruelty, in¬ 
flicted upon her Majesty's subjects in India, and proved before 
Parliament. 

If the parchment of a bubble is so much more sacred than the rights 
of millions, then, at least, let the Crown recommend Parliament to 
interpose and render efficient the machinery of the monopoly. The 
Parliament of India cannot hold a committee! they cannot ex¬ 
amine a witness! What can they do? They can recal the Governor- 
General of India, in despite of the Crown of the British empire I Such 
a crown is not worth the wearing!—^it is a crown of thorns. 

A soldier of fortune volunteers to send home the tribute-money with 
a very civil letter ; but it makes us suspect his prudence, when we see 
him leave home with the Company interposed between himself and the 
drown. He leaves avindictive,implacable,insatiable natural enemyin his 
rear, between himself and his supplies. The poor man is hungry,—hia 
appetite, rather than his honour, is his impelling motive. What boon 
does he carry out with him for the army ?—the capitulation and con¬ 
stitution of 1796 ?—full batta ?—the arrears of Deccan chout ?—or the 
xoyal standard ? All these things belong of right to the army of India. 
More than this,—the soil, the revenue, the patronage of India, is the 
price of their blood. They, and they alone, ought to govern India. 
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The Government of India ought not to be the prize gained by a sue-' 
cessful smuggler of opium. 

Cannot the Company find any lordling poor and base enough to 
become their instrument in the plunder of India ? It is one of the 
Company's absurd ruIeSf that £Iphinstone» Metcalfe, Mackenzie, 
Sullivani Trevelyan, &c., shall not hold the reins of the State—because 
they are interested in the well-being of the people of India, by having 
been brought up in that country. 

Buckingham wrote better than Bryce,—Robert Nelson resigned his 
office, rather than become an instrument in forcing Christians to drag 
the car of Juggernaut on their own holy Sabbath of rest; but, in com¬ 
mon with the dismissal of the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, the 
Governor-General of India is recalled by a most corrupt faction of 
a most mercenary corporation, for some unknown cause. Lord 
Ellenborough patronized the Company when in opposition, and this is 
their ungrateful return, now that they have him in their power. 
Wicked men thus oppress and punish each other. We wait his lord- 
ship's arrival for the result of the melancholy catastrophe of this 
suicidal act of the Company. 


RE-COMMENCEMENT OF THE COOLIE SYSTEM AT 

CALCUTTA. 

Our readers are probably aware that, during the last year, a number of 
cases were made public in Calcutta, exhibiting the evils of the Coolie 
system ; and that the Government of India, in consequence, issued an 
order, prohibiting the further importation of Coolies until the 1st of 
March, 1844. The Government also signihed its intention of placing 
the system, in future, under a more responsible and effective manage¬ 
ment, with a view to the abolition of the crimping system ; and also to 
secure, as far as possible, the removal of emigrants tn famiiiest rather 
than the shipment, as previously, of adult males chiefly, who frequently 
left wives and children wholly unprovided for in India. This measure 
on the part of the Government was a sufficient answer to a portion of 
the Calcutta press, who violently and abusively denounced the conduct 
of those who deemed it their duty to expose the deceptions and cruelties 
connected with the system. 

Our letters, by the last arrivals, bring us intelligence of the first 
shipment under the mew regulations. Our information, which is of the 
most authentic character, states, that during 1843, the total number of 
persons sent from India to Mauritius was 41,191, a number equal to 
48,000 adult?; of which not more than 5,000, or less than one in eight, 
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were females. This is a revolting disparity. This single feature of the 
system would alone be sufficient to lead us to regard it with disgust and 
abhorrence. It is quite unnecessary to specify the frightful evils which 
must inevitably distinguish a community of Asiatics, in which the 
number of the sexes are so unequal. The importation of such an 
immense number of male adults into a colony where the same descrip¬ 
tion of persons already constituted the great majority of the labouring 
population, is sufficient to prove the utter disregard of the parties con¬ 
cerned, of all morality. Had we any hope that what we now write 
would meet the eye of the Indian authorities, we would conjure them to 
look well to this part of the subject. We trust that some member 
of our own Imperial Legislature will move for a return of the popula¬ 
tion of the island of Mauritius, specifying, as accurately as may be, 
the ages and sexes of the labouring classes, both Negro and Asiatic. 
We should like to know, too, the exact number of persons imported 
from India since the Order in Council, sanctioning the system, first 
came into operation ; together with tho total number of persons who 
have returned to their native country ; and, also, the number of per¬ 
sons who have volrntarily ic-visited the island. Such statistics would 
be of great value in the hands of those whose concern reaches somewhat 
beyond the mere amount of sugar produced in Mauritius—a calculation 
which we believe governs, almost exclusively, the conduct of parties on 
the spot. 

The vessel recently dispatched from Calcutta under the new regula¬ 
tions, carried 141 men, 57 women, 18 hoys, and 15 girls. These pro¬ 
portions shew a decided improvement. We must not, however, expect 
with confidence, that subsequent shipments will he equally well 
proportioned. We shall watch with anxiety for further accounts. 
The exportation of Coolies is now under the superintendence of a 
responsible officer, who is authorised to advertise for tenders on the 
part of captains and ship-agents. In the present instance, the amount 
paid was at the rate of £4 10s. for every adult emigrant, including his 
food on the voyage; the amount being made payable to the captain on 
the landing of the emigrants at Mauritius. The expenses of each adult 
emigrant, previous to embarkation, appears to have been 18s. Out of 
this, 10s. were expended in clothing and other necessaries, and the 
remaining 8s. sufficed fur board and lodging for (on an average) two 
months previous to tho departure of the vessel. The crimping system 
appears to have been in a great degree superseded, and although an attempt 
was made by the duffadars, or crimps, to stir up the emigrants to demand 
what has been usually termed a bonus (a sum that has generally found 
its way into the pockets of the Calcutta press-gang), it seem to have 
failed. It is thought that the competition amoug the captains for the 
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conveyance of Coolies vill ultimately reduce the whole expenses to 
60 rupees, or £5 per head, which will be about one-half the sum paid 
by the island to agents, kidnappers, and captains, under the former 
management; while, at the same time, the old abuses will be got rid of; 
as private agency, and the interposition of the infamous gangs of 
duffadars, will be abolished. It is to be hoped that this large saving to 
the planters will lead to an increase in the wages of the labourer, who 
was formerly made to suffer from the exorbitant charges connected with 
his importatioh* Our correspondents lay great stress upon the im¬ 
portance of providing means for the return of the emigrant, in the event 
of his failing to realize the expectations that have been held out to bim« 
At present, he is lefl; to return at his own expense, unless he has 
fulfilled a contract for five years' labour; and not only so, but difficul¬ 
ties insuperable are placed in the way of his leaving the island, should 
he even possess the means of paying a moderate sum for his passage. 
Our Government should by all means look to this. The evils that 
have been recently exposed, and which are now sought to be remedied, 
were all clearly pointed out when the Court of Directors combined with 
the present Colonial Secretary to re-open the traffic. We are far from 
sanguine in our belief, that the present mode of conducting the system 
will be long free from the abuses of the former method, nor does any 
plan suggest itself to our mind by which the liberties and interests of 
persons so utterly ignorant on all essential points connected with the 
contracts into which they enter, as the agricultural labourers of India, 
can be secured by the exertions of Government officers in Calcutta. 
Much of the imposition once practiced in India may be prevented, and 
the pockets of the Mauritius planters may be benefitted to the extent 
of tens of thousands of pounds annually ; but the native of India, once 
on the shores of Mauritius, and destitute of the means of returning to 
India, will be at the mercy of men who have shewn themselves in times 
past among the worst of slave-traders and masters, and whose present 
habits and dispositions have, we fear, undergone no material change for 
the better. We have no reason to doubt the humanity of the Supreme 
Council in this matter, but we have the most grave doubts, as to their 
ability to protect the native of India from becoming a slave in all but 
the name, as soon as he leaves the Hoogley, and is thenceforth con- 
fligned to the tender mercies of the planter. 
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If we except a short, but certainly very ably written paper in the 
United Service Journal for July, 1842, no account possessing the 
slightest claims, either to authenticity of detail, or general interest, has 
yet been furnished of the operations undertaken by Colonel Wade’s 
Auxiliary Army, in its march to Cabul, &c., during the year 1839. A 
volume, however,—the title of which is fully given in the subjoined 
note—^has within these few days been issued from the press, which very 
ably and satisfactorily supplies this deficiency; a deficiency, too, the 
more remarkable, when the difficulty and importance of the military 
movements of that division of the army are remembered ; for, although 
but comparatively little opposition was experienced, it seems to have 
been solely avoided by the General’s skilful and judicious management, 
—by a series, in fact, of hazardous and intricate arrangements amongst 
a race of men renowned for their untractableness, turbulence and ferocity. 

From the work just mentioned, we now purpose making a few 
extracts, and, from the fact of the author having been an eye-witness of 
the several scenes and adventures he so graphically describes and 
narrates, have small doubt that they will prove of high interest to our 
readers. 


It was in December, 1838, that Lieut. Barr, stationed at Delhi^ 
received an order to join Colonel Wade’s Mission—then at Lahore, s 
month’s advance—and, on the 19th of the following month, he started 
on his journey ; having under his immediate command a detachment of 
native horse artillery, and two 24-pounder howitzers, fully equipped 
for field service. At Peshawur, on the 27th March, he reached 
the main body of the army, having thus been two months and seven 
days on the march, in which period he had travelled over 590 miles, 
crossed five rivers by boats, and only halted once, except from cases of 
necessity, such as excessive rain, swollen rivers, or want of camels.. 
Shortly after his arrival in camp, he was introduced at a public durbar 
to General Avitabile, the Governor of Peshawur, whose dress and per¬ 
sonal appearance are thus described. 

Monsr. Avitabile is a fine, tall, stout man, upwards of six feet 


high, with a pleasing yet determined ca^ * 'countenance, from which 
vou can see at once be never issues an orac. beins nromutlv 


you can see at once be never issues an oixi«.. 
obeyed, or woe be to the man who neglects it. 


being promptly 
'v-his^eard, 


* Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and from thence to Cab. ' K 
the Mission of lieut-Col. Sir C.M. Wade, including Travels in the Punjab, a 
to the City of Lahore, by &g. Lieut. William Barr, Horse Artillery.—James Mad¬ 
den and Co., Leadcnball Street, 1844. 
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which is of a grey colour, and reaches half-way down his chest, and 
in conversation speaks either in Persian or French. He dresses very 
magnificently. On the present occasion, his costume consisted of a 
long green coat, fashioned not unlike a Mussulman’s ‘ chupkun,’ and 
ornamented with a profusion of lace and three rows of oblong buttons 
of solid gold; trowsers of scarlet cloth, with a broad gold stripe down 
the seams, and a green velvet cap, with a band also of gold lace, and a 
tassel of the same material, but no peak,”—p.231. 

At the conclusion of the darbar, Colonel Wade and the Shah-zada 
Timour, seated on elephants, proceeded in state to the outskirts of the 
camp, where the latter was to be presented to the assembled multitudes 
who had espoused His cause. “ Divided into tribes,” Lieutenant Barr 
writes, ” each, as it came up under its respective chief, marched past 
the prince’s elephant—many amongst the horsemen galloping at will 
out of their ranks, curvetting their steeds, firing their matchlocks, and 
committing other extravagances to testify their joy. Of all that ap¬ 
peared in this animated scene, none claimed so much attention as a 
band of the notorious khyberries, whose tall, gaunt figures, high cheek¬ 
bones, and muscular sinews, betokened a race of hardy mountaineers. 
Like all hill people, they attend but little to the dictates of cleanliness; 
and the dirty garments they exhibited to the prince were but in keep¬ 
ing with features equally guiltless of suffering from ablution. Their 
dress generally consisted of a long chupkun of a light brown colour, 
reaching to the knees, loose trowsers and grass sandals, or shoes with 
hob-nails. The turban assimilates with that of the other Affghan 
tribes. Their usual weapons are a long jhezal or rifle, with a wooden 
fork attached to its extremity, on which tlie piece is rested to secure a 
better aim ; a sword; and a large knife stuck into the sash ; some 
had a pistol in addition. Their appearance was wild in the extreme ; 
and a rude pipe, screaming forth a few wild notes, heightened the effect 
and added to the interest of these celebrated and formidable robbers. 
A largess of several hundred rupees were scattered amongst the popula¬ 
tion, and the ceremony did not conclude till some time after sunset.” 
—p. 243. 

The species of warfare in whiclr the army was so constantly engaged 
during its march through the Khyber Pass, is spiritedly described. 
Our concluding extract details the proceedings of one of these skir¬ 
mishes,—a type of all the others,—more annoying, perhaps, than 
sanguinary, and yet at times sufiicichtly serious to excite some anxiety 
as to the results, 

” The enemy, protected by some low stunted trees, were about 350 
or 400 yards iu advance of the ‘ rising ground ’ on which Mackeson’s 
embankment of stones had bten thrown up, and also ocenpied the 
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heights of a range of hills that nearly faced it; but being a long dis¬ 
tance off, their firing was not very destructive, though occasionally 
some of the balls told, whilst that from the former was most deadly. 
Another of their parties, and most probably the garrison from All 
Musjid, as they were dressed in a red uniform, lined the crest of a ridge 
below our left flank, and from thence annoyed our people a good deal. 
A shell was sent at these fellows, and luckily pitched and exploded 
amongst them ; the success being hailed by our party with a loud 
huzza, re-echoed again from the surrounding hills; but the enemy 
nevertheless stood fast and continued to blaze away at us, some of 
their bullets passing over our heads, and others falling short struck the 
ground and bounded onwards with a whizz like the twang of a bow¬ 
string. The next shell was not so happy, for it flew over the narrow 
ridge, and burst harmless on the other side ; a huzza from the red¬ 
coats in return being faintly borne to us on the wings of the breeze, as 
a testimony of their gratification for its innoxious qualities. This kind 
of warfare continued for upwards of an hour, with more or less success, 
the balls from our foes in front every now and then passing through a 
small tree close to a hillock that partially sheltered us, and lopping off 
the more slender of its branches as clean as if cut with a knife. The 
heat had now become terrific, and the rays of the noon-day sun darted 
down with an intensity almost insupportable. Meanwhile, the dead 
and wounded were being carried from the breast-work to the village in 
the rear, and amongst the former I observed a particularly fine-looking 
man, whose long black hair swept the ground as his corpse was being 
dragged away. The nature of the dependance we might place on our 
raw levies was manifested when their ammunition began to fail, and who, 
one by one, as the individual fired off his last cartridge, left the enclo¬ 
sure on the ' rising ground,’ in spite of exhortations, encouragements, 
and threats to remain until Mackeson, who had gone for some time, 
should return. All was in vain, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that either Ferris or 1 could prevail upon a few to wait until the mortar 
was dismounted and packed. On this being done, a new difficulty 
arose as to who should carry it,—for, with the exception of one, all the 
bearers had made oil' whilst we were too busily engaged to observe 
their movements, and some delay arose ere we could persuade half-a- 
dozen of the irregulars to take it as far as the village. Had the 
Khyberries at this time been aware of the straits to which we were re¬ 
duced, and had made a bold dash, there is little doubt but they 
might have easily secured the piece of ordnance, with ourselves, and 
the small party that staid with us. They were deceived, however, by a 
few hardy spirits who still plied their matchlocks from the enclosure 
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with unabated vigour, and whose bold front portended that other 

troops mtist be at hand ready to support them and take their places.” 

• » * « « • 

** As I crossed the piece of ground alone “(Lieut. Barr was then con- 
Teying a message from Colonel Wade to Captain Mackeson)” it was 
easily perceived from my dress that I was Feringee, and the shots in 
consequence flew around me rather thick. I, however, reached the 
stockade unhurt, where within, I found Ferris and Mackeson comforta¬ 
bly reclining on the ground with their backs against the breastwork ; 
and there 1 joined them, having first been cautioned to stoop when pass¬ 
ing over the interior, as everything that appeared above the wall was im¬ 
mediately struck. While seated here, the balls occasionally rattled away 
at our backs, and yielded us the satisfaction of knowing the enemy 
was wasting his ammunition to no purpose. As it was getting late, I 
was not able to stay long, so after giving Makeson bis instructions, I 
took my leave, re-crossed the stockade, and received another salute of 
bullets as I returned over the exposed spot, one of which struck the 
ground not a quarter of an inch from my foot. On reaching camp, I 
felt so exhausted from heat and fatigue, that I threw myself at once on 
my couch, and was soon asleep.”—p. 333. 

The year 1839 was closed by the marching of the Army of theindus to 
Ferozepore, its rear (in General Wade’s column, at least,) being 
brought up by about two dozen sepoys of the 20th N. 1. (under the 
command of an ofiicer of the 48th) worn out and ragged, and preceded 
by a single fife and drum, playing the Grenadier’s march ; a libel in¬ 
deed on the grand army that little more than a year before, had assem¬ 
bled on these very plains, and astonished the “ Lion of the Punjab,” by 
its magnificence and strength. 

Lieut. Barr’s volume is well worth perusal, and on all points of detail 
respecting the movements and operations of General Wade’s Auxiliary 
army, supplies us with important and interesting information. 


THE GLORIOUS MONTH OF MAY. 

The second Wednesday in April is Lord Mayor's day in Leadenhall 
Street, when the new Chairman issues the new liveries—at the cost of 
the rack rented cultivators of India. 

But what a glorious contrast does the May meetings present; we 
then behold Christians of every sect and grade flocking to Exeter Hall, 
protesting against every corruption, and praying for every blessing, 
for all nations, tongues, and people. Mount Sion, in her brightest 
di:ys, never was so generous; her Hosannahs were selfish and local, 
but the spirit of her King is now poured out abundantly upon our own 
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highly favoured country. We pray for the peace of Jerusalem, and we 
prosper because we love the hope of her speedy and safe restoration. 

The British Friend of India Magazine cannot allow these anniversaries 
to pass without notice. Never were the gatherings more numerous, and 
never were they accompanied with more holiness, wisdom, eloquence, 
zeal, and munificence, than during the month just passed. 

The bible, the whole bible, and nothing but the bible is the founda¬ 
tion, whilst the same holy book, translated into all languages and 
dialects, printed at the cheapest cost, and opened to all who cau 
read, hear, and understand it, form the chief corner stone of Exeter 
Hall. 

“ Facts are stubborn things.” Prior to the Peace of Paris, some 
British soldiers were prisoners at Besancon : there, they had so strong 
a desire to be possessed of the Word of God, that they actually wrote 
out with their own hands between twenty and thirty copies of the New 
Testament. A general officer, who had commanded her Majesty’s 73d 
regiment, for three years in India, has publicly stated, that during the 
whole oftliat period, he never had occasion to punish a single man; each 
soldier possessed his Mble, and the regiment was not more conspicuous 
for gallantry in the field, than distinguished for the sober, steady con¬ 
duct of the men in quarters. During the war, the bible was ex¬ 
tensively distributed throughout the army, and there is ample testimony 
to prove that the sacred volume has produced the most salutary influ¬ 
ence upon the character of the British soldier; this was especially 
observable at Waterloo, where Europe witnessed their merciful behaviour 
in the hour of victory. 

Franklin and Parry bear witness to the value of the bible, during 
their Arctic sea Expeditions. • 

Taylor, in his spiritual Christianity, strikingly exhibits the reflex 
influence of missions, in the following passage;—“ We cannot easily 
overrate the extent or the importance of that moral and intellectual 
advancement, which, in the course of the last forty years, has resulted 
directly from the diffusion of the missionary spirit, in England. It has 
carried with it, and has conveyed to many thousands of the middle 
orders, a large amount and variety of general knowledge, geographical, 
historical, and statistical ; it has vastly expanded the modes of thinking 
usual with those orders; it has ennobled their sentiments ; it has habi¬ 
tuated them to generous, and, in a true sense, to liberal courses of be¬ 
haviour ; it has thrown into discredit many frivolous or sensual 
enjoyments or amusements; it has trained thousands of young persons 
in the incstimably-important habit of caring, in a sensitive or active 
manner, for the welfare of others, and has much diverted from the chan¬ 
nel of sordid selfishness the ordinary current of thought. If we will 
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hear, and beliere it, the missionary temper, diffused as it is on all sides, 
although attaching to but a portion of the people, has at length edu¬ 
cated a class of citizens, which, from its breadth of feeling, its fair 
intelligence, its familiarity with the course of events throughout the 
world, and its high feeling of whatever is just, humane, and Christian- 
like, may prove itself, in future perils of the state, the principal stay of 
a wise and religious government.” 

The Rev- Charles B. Leupolt, from Benares, has just been on a mis¬ 
sion to arouse his own countrymen to the evangelization of the world ; 
having passed through Antwerp, Liege, and Cologne, he went to Elber- 
feldand Barmen, where he spent a happy week amongst his Christian 
friends there, and had several opportunities of preaching and speak¬ 
ing on the subject of missions. Thence, he went up the Rhine, by 
Mayence to Frankfort, where he remained a week, and held two mis¬ 
sionary meetings, the second of which was exceedingly crowded. At 
Heidelberg and at Manheim he found the tone of mind anything but 
congenial to the spirit of the Gospel; but even there, a missionary spirit 
seemed to be awakened. At Stuttgard, he had frequent opportunities 
of bearing testimony, that the Lord is faithful to His promises, with re¬ 
gard to the salvation of the heathen. In every place he visited, 
except Cologne and Mayence, he held missionary meetings; even in 
villages, where he could remain but a single night, the ministers had 
the church bells rung, and assembled the congregation to listen to his 
statements and appeals. 

And what is the grand political result of this German mission? 
When at Basle, on the 15th January, 1844, he thus expresses it:— 
** On reviewing what has transpired at the different places which we 
have visited, I am convinced, that a raal missionary spirit is on the 
increase. True religion is spreading. The feeling towards England 
cannot he kinder than it w. Wherever we have been—Elberfeld, Bar¬ 
men, Frankfort, Stuttgard, and SchafThausen—there has been but one 
opinion with regard to England, namely, that God has chose n her as 
His favoured instrument for promulgating His gospel throughout the 
world, and thereby carrying His divine purposes, with regard to the 
salvation of mankind, into effect. I have no doubt, that many an 
earnest and sincere prayer ascends to the throne of grace that God may 
have mercy on England, and enable her to approve herself faithful to 
the high trust and unspeakable honor laid upon her by our gracious 
Lord and God.” 

What an honourable testimony ! What is our corps diplomatique 
in comparison with our juvenile missionary societies, in carrying out 
Britain's highest d(:'Htiny—the Kaaba, the house of prayer of all na- 
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tions. Even our war office cannot make other nations jealous of our 
power, or suspicious of our people. Happy will the world be when 
our foreign relations are conducted in the spirit of the nation ; when 
the Duke’s war-cry is drowned in the Quaker’s hallelujah of peace. 


235 PER CENT. IN AN INDIAN JAIL. 

This is the cruel price at which the natives of India ai^ sacrificed by 
the greedy and avaricious governing monopoly, although Parliament 
has so repeatedly declared them to be the immediate subjects of the 
crown now worn by Queen Victoria. 

Did any other sovereign ever wear a crown thus dyed with the blood 
of its own subjects? Was any other monarch ever so mocked and 
insulted ? It is a bubble crown, whilst the monopoly is a reality ; the 
power of the crown being in abeyance, whilst the prerogatives of the 
company are in full bloom; the bloody cluster is full ripe ; the rich 
crimson drops spontaneously ooze forth. 

Two hundred and thirty-five per cent, per annum mortality in a jail, 
is, indeed, incredible } but the supreme government in India itself, has 
published the fact in their Report of their own Prison Discipline Com¬ 
mittee of the 8tb of April, 1838. This frightful “burking” of pri¬ 
soners in one of the Honourable Company’s devouring jails took place 
in the year 1836, at Shcerghottec, in Lower Bengal; where, for the 
three preceding years, upwards of twenty-five per cent, of the prisoners 
had been got rid of by death. 

In these four years, the mortality in four of the jails of the Company, 
in lower Bengal was as follows :— 


A.D. 

Midnapore. 

Gowahattce. 

Shcorghottec. 

Purneah. 

1833 

211 •• 

• 13 • • • • 

261 

.... 141 

1834 

• • • • 13 • 4 

« 32f ••a• 

26 

.... 12| 

1835 

• • ■. 261 • • 

• 241 a a a a 

25 

a a a a 15i 

.... 7 

1836 

• >■• 141 .. 

m 22l a •• a 

245 


We will not trust ourselves to calculate any deductions from this 
official document, although we would like to know the value of a life 
committed to such a jail; the number of days it is probable the unfor¬ 
tunate debtor, or the person charged with a petty misdemeanor, would 
live after apprehension. We will merely illustrate this table, by re¬ 
marking, that were the court-room of the directors as fatal as their own 
jail at Sheerghottee, some seven years since, it would be absolutely 
necessary, in order to keep up the complete number of the twenty-four 
directors, for the proprietors of India stock to elect more than fifty-six 
directors every year. Oftener than once a week, a director would die, 
and a new director he required to r ccupy his vacant place. 
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This is the rate of mortality in a company’s jail. A ward capable of 
containing 24 prisoners, buries 56 in the year ! Imagine the Directors 
thus dying off, and being twice removed in the space of ten months ! 

Statement of the annual average number of prisoners in the jail at 
Sheerghottee ; also, of deaths and of sick, admitted into the jail hos¬ 
pital, during the last eight years published. 


A.D. PrUoaers. Deaths. Prisoners. 





Number. 


Per Cent. 

Number. 

Per Cent. 

1829 .. 

656 

• • 

70 

• • 

10 .. 



1830 .. 

552 

t • 

40 

• t 

71 .. 



1831 .. 

598 

• • 

141 

• ■ 

231 •• 



1832 .• 

833 

• • 

87 

• • 

101 .. 



1833 .. 

503 

• • 

131 

• • 

261 .. 

379 

.. 75 

1834 .. 

262 

• • 

76 

• • 

26 .. 

410 

.. 156 

1835 .. 

402 


101 

• • 

25 .. 

780 

.. 194 

1836 .. 

85 

• • 

199 

•« 

235 .. 

••• 533 

.. 603 

Average 

486 


\05l 


21i 313 525 

167 


This is the very dreadful cost of life at which the crop of India is 
collected. Supported by all the resources of Britain in thus murdering 
by wholesale the people of India, India stock may well rise to 296 per 
cent, in price. 

But who are these prisoners, thus smothered in the black holes of 
this monstrous joint stock company ? By the company’s code, anyone 
may be imprisoned on a lettre du cachet^ and not brought to trial. The 
beauty of a wife, the purity of a daughter, is oftimes the cause of in¬ 
carceration, even of a Brahmin ; the maiden herself is “ suspected,” and 
imprisoned until * * 

And how often are these deadly dungeons visited by a judge more 
tardy, and less voracious than death ? We believe we have seen re¬ 
turns in which nine months are stated to have elapsed without any jail 
delivery. 

Let our readers imagine witnesses even incarcerated nine months at 
Sheergottee. But how can it possibly be otherwise. A candidate for 
the direction now in the field reminds the voters of Leadenhall, that 
they haveelcctedeleven China captains, andsupexcargoes, to the exclusion 
of a civilian. Lord Ripon said,I can’t help it.” Tell his lordship 
of Sheerghottee ! ” 1 can’t help it," would be the miserable excuse of 

this shuffling minister of the crown, whilst, at the same time, he pockets 
his fourteenth share of patronage bestowed upon him by the cringing 
and subordinate bo^rd. 

In 1836, in one of the road-gangs connected with Sheerghottee, the 
mortality was at the rate of 87 and 9-lOths per cent, per annum ! 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Since our last number was issued, a new Governor-General of India 
has been nominated, appointed, sworn into office, and banquetted; and 
before two months have elapsed, will be at Calcutta, with the sceptre 
of dominion, over a hundred millions of British subjects, in his hands. 
The reign of Lord Ellenborough has closed, and we are now called upon 
to watch the measures of a new Viceroy. The conduct of the late 
Governor-General has been such as almost to forbid us to place any 
reliance, or found any hopes upon declarations made here, previous to 
the assumption of government. Two years and a-half ago, when Lord 
Ellenborough was entertained by the East India Company, at a dinner 
similar to that given to Sir Henry Hardinge on the 22d ultimo, his 
lordship told the world, that his mission to the East was “to restore 
tranquility to both sides of the Indus ; in a word, to give peace to 
Asia.” This he promised to exert his utmost talents and influence to 
effect; and having done so, then, ” to emulate the magnificent benevo¬ 
lence of the Malirmedan Emperors, in devising and carrying on great 
works of public improvement, and more than all, he would seek to im¬ 
part to the natives of India all we know of arts and civilization, so as 
at once to elevate the character, and belter the condition of that gene¬ 
rous and mighty people.” How has Lord Ellenborough redeemed this 
solemn pledge ? Alas! for his consistency and character, he has been 
the most warlike Governor-General India has ever had. Ho has lived 
almost exclusively in camp. He has displayed the most supreme con¬ 
tempt for the civil service. He has looked with perfect indifference 
upon all plans for the education of the people. He has, in almost every 
speech he has delivered, told his hearers that India, having been 
gained by the sword, must be, and can only be, ruled by the sword. 
His delight has been to surround himself with the symbols and apparatus 
of war. The scenes upon which he has loved to gaze, have not been 
those of peaceful and prosperous agriculture, and enterprising and 
honourable commerce, but military spectacles, and fields of battle. 
He has run after war. He has not waited for necessity to compel him, 
or for an occasion to justify him, but has made the occasion for himself 
and acted upon it. This was the case in regard to the war in Scinde ; 
a war in which thousands perished by the sword, and in consequence 
of which, hundreds have been swept away by sickness. A war, the 
history of which, is a history of British ingratitude, and British in¬ 
sincerity. Such, also,was the case in regard to the warin Gwalior, where 
thousands more were slaughtered, and the independence of a state 
destroyed, on no other pretext than the terms of an obsolete treaty, 
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that from the day of its adoption, until the day when it pleased ** the 
restorer of peace to Asia ” to parade it in his proclamation, had been as 
inoperative as a piece of waste-paper. 

Such having been the career of Lord Ellenborough, notwithstanding 
his professions, we do not feel authorized in anticipating much from the 
declarations of Sir Henry Hardinge. lie, like his predecessor, talks 
of peace and his blessings. “ True,” he says, “ 1 may be regarded as 
the child of war, but it must not be supposed that I am, therefore, 
enamoured of it, and that my propensities lie in that direction. I am 
sensible of its horrors and disadvantages. Tarn in favor of a tem¬ 
perate Indian policy. My efforts shall never be wanting on the side of 
peace and tranquility. Peace and commerce are the essence of English 
policy, and no less that of India.” This sounds well. It is consolatory 
to know, that Sir Henry is an old soldier. That our army is not to 
him a new toy, which, in the rapture of recent possession, he will amuse 
himself by exercising, until he has grown tired of it. He has had 
enough to do with battles and bombardments, and has won glory enough 
in the field to satisfy his ambition. There is, therefore, some room 
to hope, that he will at least be cautious, and not without some strong 
political necessity, order the sw'ord to be again unsheathed for the 
destruction of the natives of India. 

War is the bane of improvement in India. War exhausts the 
revenue. War monopolizes the attention, and absorbs the talents of 
the country. War stagnates every useful movement. War postpones 
a thousand plans for the development of the riches of that great Empire. 
When, oh ! when shall it cease, with its injustice, its rapine, its cruelty, 
and its blood! Little do the people of England reflect upon this sub¬ 
ject. Little do they know of the origin, the characteristics, or the 
consequences of war in India. If they did, they would not be led away 
by deceptive despatches, and noisy announcements of ** glorious vic¬ 
tories but in sackcloth and ashes deplore the guilt of their country, 
and cry aloud against the prostitution of power to purposes of self- 
glorification and wicked ambition. Britons! awake to your duty. 
Christians! your Divine Master came not to destroy men's lives, but 
to save them* British Christian Patriots, who would stop the wheels 
of the car of Juggernaut! there is another car, whose ponderous wheels 
have crushed millions of the human race. It is the car of war. It is 
for you to check its course, and in the stead of unnumbered evils, to 
pour out blessings upon the land you are permitted to rule ! 
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The Control of this Privy Council over the Adminlstratioa of Afiairs, at 

Home, in the Colonies, and in Indio. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

We have here a pamphlet on a subject, the importance of which can 
scarcely be over-rated. It is an attempt, and one that has been made with 
erudition and skill, to draw public attention to the duty and fjie necessity of 
enquiring into the provisions made by the Constitution, for preventing the 
abuse of power and patronage throughout the various departments of Govern* 
ment, and fur the redress of the grievances, from time to time, alleged to 
have been inflicted by those to whom power and authority are delegated by 
the Crown. It is an attempt to plead the cause of the meanest alien^ preferr¬ 
ing an appeal to the British Sovereign against the oppressive acts of a British 
functionary: of the Indian Prince who considers that he lias been wronged 
by the representatives of our Sovereign in the Bast ; of the pablic servant who 
conceives that he has suffered unmerited disgrace or dismissal at the hands of 
a superior, in any uf our Colonies; in a word, of all, who, having failed to 
obtain justice from those entrusted with the administration of affairs in the 
department in which the wrong has been sustained, desire to lay their peti¬ 
tions at the foot of the Throne, and to have their cause decided by the 
Monarch, aided by the wisdom, the learning, and the integrity of the Privy 
Council. But more than this is aimed at, and wc think achieved. We are 
of opinion that the writer has succeeded in his effort to prove that our Con¬ 
stitution intends to guard our public administration, in all its departments, 
against abuses, by establishing a direct, a constant, and a perfect responsi¬ 
bility to the Crown, advised by the Privy Council. If this be so, how 
desirable is it that so precious a guarantee should be preserved, and that an 
ancient theory, which if important centuries ago, has increased in importance 
in precise proportion to the increase and multiplication of our dependencies, 
our fellow subjects, our political relations, and the augmented number of our 
public servants of every grade, should be rescued from oblivion and disuetude, 
and be put in practice for the benefit of those who are dependent upon, or 
connected with, the British Crown. What can be more calculated to exalt 
the reputation and the glory of our Constitution and our Sovereign, than the 
fact, that there is a constantly existing right of appeal from the decisions and 
acts of Government functionaries, to the Crown ? What more calculated to 
inspire confidence, or to nerve an upright officer to the discharge of his duty, 
than the thought, that he shall not eventually suffer wrong through the manly 
and righteous discharge of the obligations of his situation, but have the cha¬ 
racter and tendencies: of his official acts candidly examined and considered by 
such a tribunal as the Privy Council, and a verdict, given by men occupying 
too lofty, too independent, and too awful a station, to be swayed by the 
motives which frequently bias and determine men in irresponsible executive 
offices ? What more likely to restrain men from the commission of capricious, 
tyrannical, revengeful, ani oppressive deeds, than the remembrance that those 
whom they make the victims of such acts, will, though for the present crushed 
and degraded, have an appeal to a high judicial tribunal, possessing the power 
to reverse an unjust decree, and to degrade the wilful perpetrator of a wrong? 
A tribunal accessible, and incorruptible, and final! What more likely to en¬ 
courage the chief or ruler of a distant state to enter into alliance with our 
Government abroad, than the knowledge that if deceived, insulted, or 
dethroned by a viceroy on the spot, he will have the right and the ability to 
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appeal to the Crown itself, surrounded by the Ministers of an enlightened 
and indexible Justice. Such a Court of Appeal Appears to us to be one of 
the roost noble, as it Is assuredly one of the most important and valuable 
Insiitutions of such an empire as this. The writer of the pamphlet before us 
is already entitled to otir best thanks for bringing such a momentous subject 
under attention and discussion, and will have the gratitude of many, now and 
hereafter, if he in any degree contributes to bring about the reform at which 
be aims. 

Under the head of ** Appointments to Offices," the writer draws aside the 
curtain which veils the Ministerial Chamber from vulgar eves, and exposes 
the present vicious system of patronage, and the evils to which it leads. He 
reminds his readers of that statute (of Richard II.) which Sir Edward Coke 
declared deserved to be written in letters of gold, according to which, men 
were to be appointed to ofBce, not for a consideration, neither through favour 
or affection, but on account of their moral integrity the C'-teem in which 
they were held by the public, and their possession of the requisite talent and 
knowledge. Under another head, the writer contends for what we conceive 
to be a sound principle;—that official merit (embracing, of course, the high 
recommendations referred to above) is a title to reward, and |to conlinued 
employment; and that the law will not allow that even offices held at the 
pleasure of the Crown, are on that tenure, subject to caprice; and that 
** whatever contravenes these general principles is against law^ whether it 
comes by intrigue, or by positive injustice, or hy refusal to be just." 
Manifestly true as these principles appear to us to be, it is, nevertheless, 
notorious, that the every day practice of Ministers of the C)rown is at variance 
with them, and that, therefore, the constitution is virtually set aside and 
abrogated. 

The settlement of official disputes and claims," is another topic taken 
up and discussed by the author, as in close and natural connection with the 
foregoing. On this subject he remarks 

For these things, it is submitted, recourse ought to be had to the Privy Council» 
in which these i^ands possess a tribunal of which a few great statesmen only hav^ 
hitherto correctly estimated the value. Rich in historic^ recullecLions, and inti~ 
mutely connected with the traditions of the monarchy, its annals furnish incx” 
haustible illustrations of the progress of our government, and of the weightiest 
affiiirs of the state. The Privy Council has, moreover, this peculiarity, that what~ 
ever the form of the supreme governments, its special functions have always 
remained, and probably will ever continue essentially the same. Cromwell's 
council of state was occupied with public business quite as important as the Privy 
Councils of King Edward, King Charles, and King George ; and the Deputies of 
Ireland, the Loxds Marchers of Wales, and the Governors of Calais and Guienne of 
former days, were as strictly amenable to this high court of appeal as it is open 
hy faWt not practice, for the redress of official wrongs in Canada, in Africa, or in 
India ; or of the equally frequent wron^ done by the authorities at home, for 
which the ordinary courts afford no remedy. 

The Pamphlet before us, in discussing the Privy Council Act of 1833, 
points out one of its main defects ; viz,—that, while it makes provision for 
the reference of other matters besides appeals from the Colonial and Indian 
Courts to the Judicial Committee, it confirms to the Crown the discrefton 
of allowing such references or nof, as was previously the practice. Henoe 
arises the great evil sought to be remedied. The grossest errors may remain 
nneorrected, the most cruel oppressions go unredressed, and the gravest 
delinqueneies pass unpunished, in consequence of the advice which interested 
parties have it in their power to offer the Crown. In the Courts of Common 
MW and Chancery, the judges mustt bear any suitor upon any case within 
their jaris^liction, but as respects the Privy Council, the suitor may or 
nay not gain a hearing, at the advisers of the Crown may or may not choose 
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to bare the dispute in question referred to that tribunal. In tbe Courts 
first named—* 

The judges are bound to hear a suitor—not under the penalty of any poaitiTa 
enactment, except in special cases, such as the Habeas Corpus Act—but by virtue 
of their duty as representatives of the Crown, and under the wcient prinoime 
^aronteed by Magna Charta, and the Coronation Oath, that justice should be 
denied to no man ; and since justice canvot be done without hearings tins foun^tion 
of a safe administration of the law is, after a long struggle, firmly ostabBahw. 

But a prodigious mass of cases, equally with the cases before the juices, 
susceptible of decision upon sound principles of law and equipr,^ do^ not come 
within their lurisdiction. All the appeals from the courts oi justice in the 
Colonies and in India j and all the cases of grievance by, or against, officers of 
the Crovm of any rank, and all cases of complaint ag^alnst the Crown itself, not 
cognizable by courts of law or equity, are of this class. 

The remedy in these cases is by petition to the Sover^gn and the guarant^s to 
justice being done on such petitions, are the same injunctions of Magna Chart^ 
and the same Coronation Oath, and the same ancient common law of the land,^ in 
which the duty of the judges to hear suitors, and not deny or delay justice, 
originated. But the struggles which secured our rights, in the one case, have 
not been cquallv successful in the other; and the crown habitually declines to hear 
its suitors / ^ 


Why is this f Simply because there exists a hindrance in the subjection 
of the Crown to its Ministers, who, being in numerous cases tbe parties 
complained against, and in many other cases the friends and colleagues of 
those whose decisions are appealed from, choose to advise against a reference 
to the only tribunal left open to the party aggrieved. ^ •s 

In the pages we have now noticed will bo found, a condensed but Incid 
history of the most remarkable changes which have taken place in the Con¬ 
stitution and proceedings of the Court of Privy Council, under its various 
names, from a very early period down to the present time. In the body of 
the pamphlet, as well as in an appendix, the writer has cited numerous cases 
illustrative of the principles, the practice, the excellences, and the^ defects of 
this high tribunal. VVe have ourselves gathered much valuable instruenon 
from a perusal of the records which the learning and industry of the author 
have brought under our notice, and fullv agree with him that^it is high 
time an effectual check were put to the irresponsible^ despotism^ which 
governs the ministerial departments. In reply to an anticipated objection, 
that, should the Privy Council be opened of right to the hearing of all claima 
and complaints not cognizable by the other Courts, there would be an accu¬ 
mulation of business beyond the power of the Council to dispatch ; 
suggested that appeals firom courts of law and equity abroad, mi ght be 
carried to the corresponding courts at home, and that the courts of W^es^ 
minster, which now entertain points of fisreign law, mijght equally well 
settle questions of Hindoo or Mabomedan, or other peculiar Colonial laws. 
The Privy Council, thus relieved, would then be free to alte d to its ***®|^* 
proper work—the cases of administraiionf which the right of hearing would 
bring forward ; many of which involve interests of the greatest magnitude, 
and acts of the most extraordinary and momentous character- We cannot 
too strongly urge those who are anxious for the purity and honour of the 
British administration at- home and abroad, to _pve ^to ^this subject their 
immediate and grave attention. The pages of this periodical will be found 
to be replete with illustrations of the necessity which exists for the amend* 
ment wbich has been pointed out; and the pamphlet we have now ^tbo 
briefly) noticed, will greatly aid the stndent and the advocate in acquirag 
knowledge, and taking a constitutional position, favourable to the estaWsh- 
ment of the ri^ht to be heard before the Lords of her Majesty's Privy 
Council. 
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NARRATive OF AM ExPEomoN TO THE PoLAR Sba, im 1820-23; commftndcd 
bF Admiral Ferdinand Voa Wrangell. Edited by Lieut-Colonel Sabine. R.A., 
F.U.S. Second Edition, 

J. Madden and Co., Leadcnhall Street. 

From the sketch of the various surveys of the northern coast of Siberia, 
undertaken at different periods, and added as an appendix to the present 
narrative, it is at once discoverable, that with the exception of the voyages of 
Cook and Billings, none afforded any sufficiently precise determinations as 
far as geography and hydography are concerned ; the different maps varying 
from one another as to the position of some of the must important points, 
by more than a degree and a half of latitude. Above all, the whole coast 
from Cape Chelagftkoi to Cape North, remained entirely unknown, and the 
account of Deshnew'a voyage, from the Kolyma through Behring's Straits, 
was so vague and obscure, that Burney, founded upon that very account, his 
well known hypothesis of an isthmus existing somewhere near Cape 
Chelagskoi, by which he supposed the continents of Asia and America to he 
united. Lastly, the tales of Audrejew, and more particularly the assertion 
of Sannikow, respecting a large country to the north of Kotelnol and New 
Siberia, found many adherents in modern times, so that tl^ geography of 
this portion of the Russian Empire remained in complete obscurity, whilst 
on the other hand, the memorable researches of Parry and Franklin had led 
to the most exact examination and description of the noithern coast of 
America. 

To remove this blank in the geography of his country, the Emperor 
Alexander ordered two expeditions to he fitted out, each under the command 
of an officer of the imperial navy, with n view to an accurate survey of the 
coast of Siberia, between the Jana and the Kolyma rivers, and as far cast as 
the Chelagskoi Noss, and to a close examination of the islands situated in 
the Arctic Ocean. 

In obedience to this command, the navy department equipped two expedi¬ 
tions in 18*20, which were to proceed by land to the northern coast of 
Siberia, and to institute these surveys and researches. At the head of each 
was placed a lieutenant of the navy, /.lio was to be accompanied by two 
junior officers, a medical officer, who was likewise to be a mturalist, and two 
Bailors. In consequence, one of these expeditions, under Lieutenant Anjou, 
commenced its operations from the mouth of the Jana, and the other, under 
the command of the writer of the volume now before us, from the mouth of 
the Kolyma. 

With respect to the more immediate objects of these expeditions, and the 
means for their execution, the instructions given by the department of the 
Admiralty, were to the following effect: — 

“ From the journals and reports of all expeditions hitherto undertaken to 
the Polar Ocean, it appears that it is impossible lo navigate it for scientific 
purposes, even in summer, owing to the presence of immense quantities of 
drifl-ice. On the other hand, it is known, that Andrejew drove over the 
iee in the spring of 1763 with sledges; and the same was done by Heden- 
Btrom and Pschenizyn in 1809, 1810, and 18* I, when the former surveyed 
the Bear Islands, and the latter the Liakbow Islands and New Siberia. As 
this appears to be the only practicable plan for the execution of his Imperial 
Majesty's de.4ire, Us adoption has been resolved on by the department of the 
Admiralty, with respect to the exploring expedition now to be sent, Accord- 
iRgly, the first division of that expedition is directed to proceed in sledges to 
survey eoast eastward from the mouth of the Kolyma as far as Cape 
and from thenco to advance northwards over the ice, in order to 
asee^in whether an inhabited country exists in that direction, as asserted bv 
the Tchuktehes and others." ^ 
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The present narrative was drawn up by M. Von Wrangell liiniBelf in the 
Russian language in and on his departure for the goTemment of the 

Russian Colonies on the north-west coast of America, was placed hy the 
Admiralty in the hands of Admiral Golownin, in the contemplation of its 
publication by the Government. The death, however, of that distinguished 
officer, and the prolonged absence of M. Von Wrangell, probably contributed 
to the subject being lost sight of by the Russian Admiralty; and at a la’er 
period, at the request of Profess<ir Ritter, M. Englchardt undertook to make 
a German translation of the unpublished manuscript. M. Englehardt's 
work appeared in 1839, accompanied by a map communicated by M. Von 
Wrangell himself. In the following year, 1840, the first edition of the 
present volume was published, being a translation made by Mrs. Sabine from 
the German of M. Engelhardt, and reduced into a somewhat smaller com¬ 
pass than the original, partly by the omission of the meteorological tables, 
partly by the substitution of a more simple and concise style, and partly by 
the occasional and judicious curtailment of repetitions which are not unfre¬ 
quent iu different portions of the original work. 

Besides having undergone careful revision in this country, the present 
edition has gained by the correction of M. Von Wrangell himself, of such 
errata as had found their way into the German, and had not been discovered 
in the coiirse of the English translation. The edition has likewise the 
advantage of being in a much cheaper and more accessible form than the 
first, and is further enriched by a well engraved portrait of Admiral Von 
Wrangell, and by an additional chapter, containing a brief history of the 
proceedings of the iJsliansk expedition, under M. Von Anjou, of whoso 
labours the new Siberian Islands, and the sea in their vicinity, were the 
principal scene. 

This is a narrative of extreme v;ilue and interest, as not only containing 
an authentic account of a portion of the globe and of its inhabitants, hitherto 
but imperfectly known, but also a personal relation of difficulties encoun¬ 
tered, and privations borne in a spirit which England cherishes in its own 
officers, and is not slow to value in others.*’ As an essential portion too, of 
the history of Arctic dtscovery, in W'hich our own country has so frequently 
and so happily taken a prominent part, it has an irresistible claim on our 
attention ; and we greet the work as a welcome and important addition to 
the scientific literature of the present day. The translation is throughout 
admirable, and remembering the unaccommodating and perverse nature of 
the original materials, exhibits a remarkable union of freedom and fidelity. 
In the prefice we find some observations of high worth from the pen of the 
distinguishud editor as to many of the rc>ulls of M. Von Wrangell’s explo¬ 
rations; they are, of course, entitled to much consideration, and a portion 
of them our space, unhappily, is too confined to admit them entire—we 
now subjoin— 

The facts and circumstances made knowm by an expedition which was engaged 
during throe years in geographical researches, extending over fifty degrees of lon¬ 
gitude of the coast of the Tolar 8ca must, in many instances, bear, by a close ana¬ 
logy, on reasonings connected with tho yet unexplored portion of the Arctic 
Circle; and they do so particularly in respect to that part which has been, and 
still continues to be, the theatre of ilritish enterprise. 

There is a striking resemblance in the configuration of the northern coasts of the 
continents of Asia and America, for several hundred miles on either side of Beh¬ 
ring's Straits; the general direction of the coast is the same in both contineats, the 
latitude is nearly the same, and each has its attendant group of islands to tho north, 
the Asiatic continent, those usually known as the New Siberian Islands; and the 
American, those called by Sir Edward Tarry, the North Georgian group, and since 
fitly named, from their discoverer, the Parry Islands. The resemblance incl^des 
the islands also, both in general character and in latitude. 
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With so decided a similarity in the configuration and position of the land and 
sea, it is reasonable to expect that there should be a corresponding resemblance in 
the state and circumstances of the ice, by which the navigation of the ocean may be 
efiected. 

In perusing M. Von Wrangell’s description of that portion of the sea which is 
comprised between the Asiatic continent and the Kew Siberian Islands, those 
who have bad personal experience of the corresponding portion of the sea 
on the American side,—namely, that portion included between the continent 
and the Farry Islands, must at once recognize the close resemblance which 
the ice, described by M. Von Wrangell, bears to that which fell under 
their own observation. In both cases, in summer, a narrow strip of open 
water exists between the shore and the ice, admitting of the occasional passage 
of a vessel from point to mint, subject to frequent interruptions from the 
closing of the ice on the land oy certain winds, and from difficulties at projecting 
capos and headlands. The main body of the ice, by which the sea is covered, is at 
that season broken into fields and floes of various extent and size, with lanes of open 
water intermediate; and in this state, things remain till the first frosts of autumn, 
when the whole is cemented into a firm and connected covering, and remains so 
during the winter. From the circumstance of the Siberian Island being rich in the 
remains of mammoths, which form a valuable article of commerce, this natural 
bridge is traversed every year by many persons, who pass and repass in winter and 
in spring. On the American side it is trodden only by the rein-deer and musk-oxen, 
in their spring and autumn migrations. • • * • • 

The thickness of ice formed in a single season is stated by M. Von Wrangell, 
to be about nine and a half feet; if prevented from drifting away during the sum¬ 
mer, a second season will add about five feet; and a third season, doubtless, some¬ 
what more. The fields of ice, which have been met with by' the British expeditions 
in parts of the sea, which are known to be cleared in every year,—in Baffin’s Bay 
and Hudson’s Straits, for example, and to the north and west of Spitzbergen,— 
have usually been from nine to ten feet thick; and I well remember the surprise 
excited in the expedition which penetrated to Melville Island, at the extraordinary 
and unprecedented thickness of the field-ice which they encountered, after passing 
Barrow Strait, and entering, for the first time, the portion of the sea comprised be¬ 
tween the continent and the islands to its north; evidencing that on that portion of 
the sea the icy covering remains |for successive years. The general thickness was 
more than double that of the formation of a single year. 

All thoattempts to efiVet thenorth-west passage,since Harrow Strait was first passed 
in 1819, have consisted in an endeavour to force a vessel, by one route, or by an¬ 
other, through this land-locked and icc-encumbcrcd portion of the Polar ocean. No 
examination has made known what may be the state of the sea to the north of the 
Parry Islands; whether similar impediments may there present themselves to 
navigation ; or whether a soa may not there exist, ofiering no difficuliics whatso¬ 
ever of the kind, as M. Von Wrangell has shown to be the case to the north of the 
Siberian Islands, and as by strict analogy we should l>e justified in expecting ; un¬ 
less, indeed, other land should exist to the north of the Parry group, making that 
portion of the ocean also a land-locketl sea. 

The equipment of the expeditions of MM, Von Wrangell and Von Aniou, for 
the prosecution of their researches, was formed on the presumption of the con¬ 
tinuance to the north (in the winter and spring at least), of the natural bridge of 
ice, by which the islands are accessible from the continent: but every attempt- 
which they made to proceed to the north, repeated as those were during throe 
years, and from many different points of a line extending for several hundnS miles 
in an easterly and westerly direction, terminated alike in conducting them to an 
open and navigable sea. From whatever point of the coast their departure was 
taken, the result was invariably the same ; after an ice-joumey of more or less 
continuance, they arrived where farther progress in sledges was impossible; where, 
to use the words of M, Von Wrangell, ** we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean 
spread before our gaze, a tearful and magnificent, but, to us, a melancholy spec¬ 
tacle.**—p. xiii. 

Wa oonclude our notice, with a couple of extracts from the Look itself 
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IntriDsicallj iuterestiDg, they will serve well to exhibit the skill with which 
the translation has been effected. The first is taken from M. Yon 
Matiuschkin’s Account of the Fair at Ostrownoie. 

A great number of persons had already assembled, and the scene was in a high 
degree animated and curious; especially at night, when illuminated by the blazing 
fires of the various bivouacs and tents, it contrasted with the calm brilliancy of the 
starry canopy above, and the pale-green, reddish, or straw-coloured light of the 
incessantly varying Aurora, which was visible almost every night. The Russian 
merchants arrived the next day with 125 loaded pack-horses. The Tchuktehes 
wore hero before us, and had encamped on the islands and banks of the river. They 
came from the extreme eastern point of Asia, bringing furs and walrus teeth,which 
they had crossed Behring’s Straits to procure from the inhabitants of the north¬ 
west coast of America. They brought with them their women and children, their 
household goods, and their moveable houses of rein-deer skin, all conveyed on 
sledges drawn by rein-deer. The journey occupies five or six months, for though 
the distance in a straight line is little more than a thousand versts, they make long 
circuitous routes in search of pasture. They also visit two other places, where 
a market of inferior importance is held. After remaining eight or ten days at 
Ostrownoie, they commence their return, so that their life is actually passed on the 
road, allowing hardy the time for necessary preparations, and for their visits to the 
American coast. These are made in Baidars or boats formed of skin. The storms 
and frequent thick ft>gs render the passage dangerous in such frail vessels, and they 
usually stop on the way at the Gwosden Islands. * « • 

On the 11th of February, the fair was opened by hoisting a fiag over the gate 
of the Ostrog. At this signal the Tchuktehes advanced in order, fully armed with 
spears, bows and arrows, and ranged themselves, with their sledges and goods, in 
a semicircle in front or the fort, where the Russians, and the other tribes, awaited 
the ringing of a bell, which was to give notice that the traffic might commence. 
The moment it sounded, it seemed as if an electric shuck had run through the 
whole of the party in the fort. Old and young, men and women, all rushed for¬ 
ward in mad confusion towards tlie Tchuktehes; every one endeavoured to be first 
at the sledges, to obtain the best, and to dispose of his own wares to the most ad¬ 
vantage. The Russians were much tlic most eager of the whole ; they might be seen 
drugging, with one hand, a heavy bag of tobacco, and having in the other a couple 
of kettles, whilst liatchets, knives, w'ooden and metal types, long strings of beads, 
&c. &C. were stuck round their girdles, or thrown over the shoulders, as they ran 
from sledge to sledge, proclaiming their wares, in a language which is a medley of 
Russian, Tchuktche, and Jakut 

The noise, the press, the confusion, would defy description. Some were thrown 
down by the throng in the deep snow, and run over by their competitors ; some lost 
capundgloves in the fall, and,not stooping to recover them,might be seen with bore 
beads and liandsin a temperature of about—35 decrees, intent only on making up for 
lost time by adouble activity. The excessive eagerness of the Russians exhibited a 
remarkable contrast to the composure and self-possession of the Tchuktehes, who 
stood quietly to their sledges, and made no reply to the torrent of words of their 
customers, until a proposal mot tvith their approbation, when the exchange waa 
effected at once. It appeared to us that their calmness gave them a great advan¬ 
tage over the Russians. They had no scales, but judged the weight very correctly 
by the hand. The average value of the goods brought to this fair is said to be 
nearly 200,000 roubles ; the fair lasts about three days, and, at its close, the va¬ 
rious parties disperse.—p. 114. 

The effects of intense cold are very graphically described in the following 
passage; — 

We stayed over Christmas-day, aad left Verkhoionsk on the 27th of December. 
The cold still continued, and the thermometer constantly indicated—58 degrees. 
In such a temperature, a journey in sledges would have been very disagreeable, but 
on horseback, the actual suffering is such as cannot well be imagined by those who 
have not experienced it. Covered from head to foot in stiff and cumbrous furs, 
weighing about thirty or forty pounds, one cannot move ; and under the Uiick fur 
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hood, which is fastened to tho bear-skin collar, and covers the whole face, one can 
only draw in, os it were by stealth, a little of the external nir; which is solteen 
that it causes a very peculiar and painful feeling to the throat nnd lungs. The dis¬ 
tances from one halting-place to another, take about ten hours, during which time 
the traveller must always continue on horseback, as tho cumbrous dross makes 
it impossible to wade through the snow. The poor horses suffer at least as much 
as their riders, for, besides the general effect of the cold, they arc tormentf*d by 
ice forming in their nostrils, and stopping their brcaihing ; when fluy intimate 
this, by a distressed snort, and a convulsive shaking of the head, the driv(T*s relieve 
them by taking out tlie pieces of ice, to save them from being suffocated. When 
the icy ground is not covered by snow, their hoofs often burst from llic effect of 
the cold. The caravan is always surrounded by a thick cloud of vapour ; it is not 
only living bodies which produce this effect, but even the snow smokes. These 
evaporations arc instantly changed into millions of needk's of ice, which fill the air, 
and cause a constant slight noise, resembling the sound of torn satin, or thick 
silk. Even the rc‘in-decr seeks the forests t<» protect himself from the intensity of 
the cold; in the tundras, where tliore is no shelter to be found, the whole herd 
crowd together as closely as possible, to gain a little warmth from each other, and 
may be seen standing in this way quite motionless. Only the dark bird of winter, 
the raven, still eleuves the icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving bcihind a long 
line of thin vapour; marking tlie track of his solitary flight. The influence of the 
cold extends even to inanimate nature; the thickest trunks of trees arc rent, asunder 
with a loud sound, which, in these deserts falls on the ear like a signal-shot at sea; 
largo masses of rock aro torn from their ancient situs; tho gi’oiiml in the tundras, 
and in the rocky valleys, cracks, and forms wide yawning fissures, from nliicli the 
waters, uhieli nero beneath the surface, rise, giving off a cloud of vapour, nnd l>e- 
corae immediately changed into ice. The elfcet of this degree of cold extends oven 
beyond tho earth ; the beauty of the deep blue Polar sky, so often and so jtistly 
praised, disappears in the dense atmosphere which tho intensity of cold protliices; 
the stars still glisten in the firmament, but their brilliancy is dimmed.—p. 375. 


Antigua and the Antiguans. 

Saunders and Olley, Conduit Street. 

The contents of this work are of a far more comprehensive character than 
that usually to be met with in books of a like description. They not only 
refer to the present state and condition of Antigua and its inhabitants, but 
also comprise—interspersed with some interesting anecdotes and legends— 
a full account of the colony from the time of the Caribs; a view of slavery 
and the free labour systems; well arranged nnd compendious statistical 
tables; and, in the shape of an Appendix, biographical notices of the principal 
families connected with the Island. 

With reference to this last branch of the subject, we may observe, en pas¬ 
sant^ as to the great number of mon of high family we find, in perusing the 
early history of Antigua, mentioned as amongst the original settlers in the 
West Indies. When however the eager spirit of adventure which immedi¬ 
ately followed the enterprizes of the Spaniards, and was so eminently con¬ 
spicuous in the days of Elizabeth, is called to mind—when the causes which 
drove the ** pilgrim fathers” forth are recollected, together with the nume¬ 
rous emigrations which took place from England, when the royalists, in their 
turn forced to become fugitives, mostly sought a refuge in the West Indies, 
at first a safe and sanctioned asylum, till the very amount of the fresh influx 
of royalist opinions made the West Indies a thorn in Cromweirs side, and 
compelled him to have recourse to strong measures to secure their obedience 
to his will,—when all these causes are remembered, it no longer becomes a 
matter of surprise that much of the best blood of England runs in the veins of 
the people, not only of Antigua, but of the Wc^t India Islands generally. 

Many of the descriptive sketches contained in these volumes are written 
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with considerable vivacity and picturesque effect, and the following passage 
may be considered as a fair sample of our authoress's talent in these important 
respects. In its transcription however we have taken the liberty of omitting 
—our space being limited—several fragments of poetry, of which, byithe 
there is something like an officious and disagreeable redundancy throughout 
the entire work : our readers will nevertheless find marked, and we trust in a 
sufficiently distinct manner, those portions of the extract in which they ought 
to appear. 

Kvery author wlio has written about those « sunburnt isles ha^> T thin^ x^- 
tioiiKi the beauties of a West India night, and well worthy it is to be praised. The 
sky is of a deeper and more lovely hue, almost approximating to violet, and me 
atiiiospliore is so much clearer than in England, that many stars are visible to the 
naked <!yc which there ronuire the aid of a telescope. The larger planets glitter 
wl:h a refulgence unknown to more temperate latitudes—• 

{Poetry,) 

and app(‘ars almost like another moon. Mars rolls on in eternal solitude, showing 
his broad red fat^e to our wondering gaze. Bright-eyed Jove, with his “ atmos¬ 
pheric belt,” almost blinds us with bis lustre; while the galaxy (or milky way) 
looks like— 

{Poetry,) 

thus they glide on in their beauty— 

(Poetry,) 

b'lt. Oh! when our own attendant plam't, the ** Silver Queen of Night, rises in 
peerlt'ss inajissty, shedding a flood of glory over all the surrounding landscape, the 
scene is im‘xprossibly lovely, &c. &c. 

(Poetry,) 

The stillness and cahnnoss of an English summer's evening have been often and 
ofieii dt‘M*ribcd by our poets, here, howijver, no (juietness is to be met with, but on 
the conirarv, all is bustle and noise. Sounds of every description fill the mr, as 
8o(»n as “ Jvening grey” sets in. Turtics of negroes, men, women, and children, 
gather together in groups, w’^orthy the illustrative pencil of Cniikshunk, to gabiuo 
away th<‘ir ttancy sinries^ relate their quarrels, or discuss the other business of the 
day. Bats of every size and shape fly backwards and forwards in search of their 
prey, or pay yon »n niicorem(»iiious visit thnuigh the jafotixte^i of your houses. 
Crickets and frogs raise their slirill pipes, whieli grate most unmusically upon the 
ear; eockroaehes (those dismisting pe^ts of the West Indies) crawl over the tloora, 
or ceilings of ihe apartments, or at times take the liberty of brushing in your twe, 
or nestling in y(mr hair , rnosquHos hum their monotonous song, or insert their 
prohi»scis into every aeee«>sible part of your flesh; while the land-crabs clatter 
about, just like an old woman in patrons. The houses are lighted up as if for an 
illmmuation, the windows are thrown open to nd.nit the cvoiimg air, and the fair 
inliabiraiits amuse themselves by playing upon b.u psichords, or similar musical in¬ 
struments, ** I’he BIiu^ Bidls Scotland,^' “ Home, Sweet Home, and other 
popular melodies,—p. 171, vol. I. 

Having been resident in Antigua, both before and after the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, the writer's observations on that memorable event, and 
its effects on the prosperity of the Island and well-being of its coloured inha¬ 
bitants arc of great importance, and we especially beg to direct their consi¬ 
deration to the best attention of our readers. As in some measure connected 
with this subject, we subjoin an anecdote illusirative of the former state of 
education amongst the negroes ; its quotation too must serve as ^ finale to 
onr present notice of these very amusing, and for the most part, well-written 

volumes. 

Amongst the chUdren who are instructed in the various schools, many of them 
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can read flncntly, write a good hand, and cast up an account with c ureclnp^s; but 
with regard to those who gained their learning at an earlier dale, very much can¬ 
not be said for their chirography. I have seen some of their wriring, however, 
which is very passable, while others, again, presented the aj^i'earunee of complete 
hieroglyphics, and which I should as soon think of interpreting as (he characters 
on the tomb of “ Cheops,” or a Chinese manuscript. An ane(»d«ue is related i»f a 
person whose name was Mac Namara; he was considered a sup. rior kind of man 
for his line, but was not much of a penman, his writing being chiefly confined to the 
signing his own name. One day, his signature was required in some haste, and 
tf&ing the pen in hand, he commenced “ Macnamamumama,” till at length, turn¬ 
ing to some person who stood near him, “ llrothcrsuvs ho, “ fell me when me 
done; here, don’t you think it looks long enough?” It was his custom, it aj'poars, 
when signing his name, to Io<»k more to the /ewg/A than the spoiling, but ocing 
rather flurried on this day, ho exceeded his usual limit.—p. 100, vol. 


Repertoire Litterairf; or Choice Selections from the best French Authors,-&c. 

By C. J. Deluxe. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave-Mavia Lane. 

“ Lcs choses (ju’on apprend par cocur, s’itnprimont dans la momoire, et 
sont CO i.nte des monies on des formes que It-s pensO's prennont lorwjn’un los 
vout exprimo'’.” So writes Rollin, and Monsr Dclillc, ovidenfly not unheed¬ 
ing the sage axiom, and, at the same time, bearing in mind the importance 
of selecting from the literature of the language to which we devote our atten¬ 
tion, compositions of those writers who offer the pnre-t models for imita¬ 
tion, has produced a work of undeniable merit and, in all respects, iniiiira- 
surably superior to the meagre, dull, and tasteless selections so lately and 
unhappily in vogue throughout our public and private seminaries. 

The ** Repertoire Litteraire” contains a series of extracts from the works 
of Massillon, Bossuet, Buffun, Bernardin de St. Pierre, and other illustrious 
writers, who have adorned the literature of France from the Augustan age of 
Louis XIV. to the present day ; it also exhibits the variety and peculiar 
characteristics of the new school, the Rnmav/iqw, developed in a a succession 
of eloquent tabh ux^ from the rtceut celebrated productions of Chateaubriand, 
Victor Hugo, &c. Portions from “ Gil Bias,” and scenes from the best 
comedies of Moliere, preceded by some interesting diahigues chiefly from the 
writings of the ingenious Berquin, have been likewise introduced, with a 
view to supply a series of idiomatic expressions for familiar conversation,whilst 
the ‘‘Narrations, Descript'ons, and Morceaux Oratoircs, ’ of which there is 
.1 plentiful store, are chiefly intended for the practice ol recitation, whxh, as 
Monsr. Deliile justly observes, of all auxiliaricK ia inslruciion, is the most 
conducive to the acquirement of the delicate inflexions of pure pronunciation 
and accent. 

All these various selections have be n made with extreme care 
and judgment, and, amply setting forth all the elegance and nervousness oi 
the French language, not only serve as models fur composition, and as text 
for recitation, reading and conversation, but also im lude numerous quotations 
on history, geography, statistics, &c., extracted from the best ard most 
recent authorities. Notes and illustrations are at tlie same time abundantly 
and conveniently appended, and display much researe.h and good taste In¬ 
deed, in terms of high praise alone, can we make mention of this book, and, 
iu coocludon, beg especially to recommend it to all those who may desire 
$efily either to convey or receive instruction in the language. 
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Diaky of a MarcIi THROuon SciNDE AND AffohanistaK; with the troops 

UNl>£ll THE COMMAND OF GENERAL SlR WiLLIAM NOTT, K.C.B., &C.> &C., &C. 

By the Rev. T. N. Allen. 

Hatchard AND Son. Piccadilly. 

Chaplain to the restless and insatiable demon of invasion Is a somewhat 
i'^congruous office for a Christian, The reverend gentleman, the author of 
the present diary, however, has evidently achieved his best to serve God and 
Mammon; and so inriocenrly and plaeably has he journalised his mission to 
the heathen, tliat we really think the Peace Society ought to award him their 
most honour able badge ;—the highest distinction in tact they have it in their 
power to bestow. 

He evidently holds a like opinion with the Chaplain General of the Forces, 
and Ollier of the clergy, who, at the recent anniversary meeting of the Naval 
and Military Bible Society, denaunced as visionary fanatics all those who 
would abolish the practice of war, and, at the same time, professed their own 
aim to he simply that of mitigating its mnltipMed horrors and atrocities. 

The Rev.'r. N. Allen, “Assistant Chaplain on the Honourable East 
India (kmipany's Bombay Establishment,” appears, at all events, to have 
been extremely pnnr tilions in the performance of his Sunday duties, even 
whilst the dash of the matchlock gleamed through the mess-tent church. At 
the theatre, a scene >iini]arto tliis, would be deemed and resented as an out¬ 
rage to firobability. And what an intense cf'mfort surely, it must have been to 
the (lepartioff soul o‘ cadi expiring invader, to have received priestly absolu- 
lion fur the blood he had wantonly shed in his last foray The good clergy¬ 
man, too, it set-ms, commenced the campaign by causing the burial of all the 
Cliristian corpses he found strewed along the road-side, but this decent prac¬ 
tice, we read, he was obliged eventually to abandon, in consequence of the 
iiiereased nutnlier of the slain, and the disordered and harassed march of the 
tr.tops. All this calamity and wretchedness which Mr. Allen actually beheld, 
he details, doubtlessly, with sufficient lionesty , but, on the other hand, with 
reference to the atrocious sack of Istalif, which he did ?iot see, we regret to 
find him the voluntary and vehement apologist. 

Affixed to tho gates of the Horse Guards, there are generally to be seen 
sundry shameless and importunate invitations for recruits; their falsehoods 
disgracing the establishment they bedeck, offering as they do so wanton 
an outrage to truth. Now to such miserable clap-trap and scheming biddinpfs, 
the present work is an effectual and wholesome antidote, for it describes fully 
and faithfully, the misery attending a soldier’s life, especially in India;-— 
and to the Governor General elect of that mighty empire, whose peculiar 
and primary duty it is to colonize its army, we would earnestly urge the pe¬ 
rusal of Mr. Allen’s ver^ valuable volume. The Indian troops have now 
lived quite long enough in tents; they ought by this time to have their bun* 
galows, become the barons of Hindostan, the protectors of its laud cultivators, 
and no longer lead a vagabond, predatory, and wandering life. By the bye, 
the worthy chaplain has just imbibed enough of the esprit du corps of the 
army to repudiate the crime of “ flight” or ** retreat,” in its retrograde 
movemeni” or “ successes.” 

Preservation of the Teeth, indispensable to Comfort and Appearance, &o., &c. 

A new Edition, by John Gray, M.B.C.S. 

J. Chorchill, Princes Street. 

In this little work, the author, communicating the partial results of 
a vigilant and successful observation during a somewhat lengthened experience, 
limits his remarks to a few of the more important subjects connected with 
dental practice. The earlier chapters are confiaoU to a consideration of the 
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r^qiiiiite, and indeed^ indispensable qualifications of the surgical and mecha¬ 
nical dentist, and the recent unexampled increase of empiricism in the 
practice of the art. The author next proceeds to notice the nature and 
effect of the duties of the surg^eon-dentist, in the second and third den¬ 
tition, and in the regulation and management of tlie teeth ; the present 
absurd and destructive practice of filing and perforating the teeth; the 
treatment of toothache, the third dentition; the importance of artificial 
teeth, and the philosophical principles upon which they arc formed ; and 
finally, for the more immediate use of the medical reader, an appendix is 
supplied, containing a chapter “ On the Kxtraction of Teetli," with copious 
descriptions, and engraved illustrations of some extracting instrum'euts, and 
lancets of the writer’s own invention. 

In the present enlarged edition, Mr, (J^ny enters very fully into the quali¬ 
fications of the dentist, and, whilst strongly dissuading the mechanical 
dentist from any attempt at quackery in the surgical department, by ^howing 
the absurdity of such conduct, and the impossibility of his djing anything 
but mischief to himself and his patients, by the display of snch false pre¬ 
tensions ; also points out faithfully and einpliatically the impropriety of the 
mere surgeon-dentist endeavouring to supply artiflclal teeth. “ Nothing,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘has degraded the profc--t.ion, and debased the character of indi¬ 
viduals so much, as their obstinate peraeveram e in this fraudulent proceed¬ 
ing , and the line of rectitude once overste])t, mal-practice prevails in all its 
hideousness;—filing, picking holes in the teeth, and the havt'C made in the 
mouths of children for the sake of present and prospect of future fees, have 
been the consequence. The barrier of respectability liaving been thus 
destroyed by those whose duty it was to uphold it, the profession has been 
overwhelmed with quacks. The wretched mechanical quackery of surgeon- 
dentists was seen through, and imitated by needy adventurers, and the 
nucleus thus formed, has increased in magnitude and deformity”—p. vi. 

We highly approve of Mr. Gray’s method of remedying deficiencies of the 
teeth, llis artificial substitutes for these valuable, but strani'cly neglected 
aids to health and comeliness, are manufactured from the hard and densely 
textured tusk of the Hippopotamus, and perfectly secured in their places, by 
capillary attraction and the pressure of the atmosphere, alone, which occasions 
a natural adhesion to the gum. and renders wholly unnecessary, pinning to 
stumps, tying, twisting wires, fastening clasps, springs, or indeed any other 
similar abominable and distorting attachment to the remaining eeth Thus, 
on the present ^irinciple, the “artificial piece being fitted close to the gum, 
the natural moisture of the mouth is affected by capillary attraction, the 
moment the piece is introduced into its place; and the mo^ture being drawn 
in, between the piece and the gum, the Intervening air is driven out, and 
being thus excluded, the atmosphere acts with a force in proportion to the 
extent of the surfaces in contact in keejiing the artificial piece in its place. 
This force, even on a small piece, is considerable, and on large pieces fre¬ 
quently exceeds thirty pounds , yet even in these cases, the wearer feels no 
pressure beyond secure adhesion. The piece itself seldom weighs above half 
an ounce, and is easily removed, at the pleasure of the wearer, by merely 
raising one of its extremities with the tongue ”—p. 43. 

The matters discussed by our author are well arranged, well digested, 
and for the most part, so familiarly applied, that the general reader as well as 
the professed dentist can comprehend all that is written ; and a little thought 
and a lUtU ifiaYe will enable him to derive much immediate advantage from a 
..jpeinaal of the volume 
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The Novels of James Fennimore Cooper, Esq. Complete in one Volume. 

W. M. Clarke, Warwick Lane. 

Of the various typographical curiosities with which, at the present day, the 
press so abundantly teems, the Volume before us is, doubtlessly, one of the 
most notable and worthy of permanent preservation. It consists of about 
900 large 8vo. pages^ comprising eight of Cooper's most popnlar novels, 
printed in double columns, on )>apcr of unexceptionable quality, with a small 
but remarkably clear and intelligible type, and illustrated, moreover, with 
nearly two hundred engravings on the wood: proeraial to the novels also, 
and in a collective form, are the prefaces originally prefixed to them by the 
Author. 

As the characteristics of those fictions arc by this time sufficiently well 
understood and appreciated—the writer’s amplifications of his own two 
favourite and inimitable creations, the Hunter of the American Deserts, and 
the Salt Water bailor, being as familiar to the reading public as the Scotch¬ 
men of the Wavcrlcy Novels or the Cockneys of the Pickwick Papers—we 
are spared, in the present instance, the necessity of noticing or enlarging upon 
iheir manifold excellencies; we trust, however, that the enterprizing and 
judiciously directed labours of Mr. Clark, in preparing and publishing this 
edition, may receive tlieir due meed of puldic approbation, and that too, in so 
substantial a form, as to induce him to issue the remaining works of the 
“ American Walter Scott,'Mn a similar comely form, and at a like reasonable 
price. 


The Df.moc’UAtic Review. No. LXIX. 

II G. Langley, Now York, 

This is the March Number of an exceedingly well conducted American 
periodica], enjoying, we are given to understand, great popularity amongst 
the denizens of the new world, not only on the score of its literary merits, 
but from the fact of its being regarded as the acknowledged organ of the great 
democratic party. Amongst th many interesting articles in the present 
number wo may particularly mention those entitled “ Danton, Robespierre, 
and Marat;" “New-Old Es'-ays of Addison and Steele;’' and “Loose 
Leaves by a Literary Lounger —from this last, a very pleasantly written, 
gossiping sort of paper, we make the following extract; its perusal will inform 
our readers as to the extent and wealth of some of the American public 
depositories of knowledge. 

The most important, perhaps, is that of Cambridge, comprising over 50,000 
volumes; the Athenceura Library at Bostem, about a similar number, which con¬ 
tains a large proportion of the choice collection of John Quincy Adams; those of 
Yale College include about 60,000, and that at I'liiladelphia, originated by Franklin, 
an equal amount of volumes. The Sticiety Library of our own city now contains 
nearly 50,000, the mercantile nearly 30,000, and the New York historical collec¬ 
tion, exceedingly choice in antiquarian lore, numbers something like 13,000 
volumes, besides numerous interesting objects. This institution has now existed 
about forty years; and although the extent of its literary resources may seem com¬ 
paratively small, yet there are to bo found among the archives of the New York 
Historical Society, many unique and highly valuable historical relics; in this re¬ 
spect it undoubtedly dues not possess its superior in the United States. Among 
its patrons and honorary members, may be found the most distinguished names 
the country has produced; their number at present is over 250, 

The Congress library at the Capitol is estimated at 30,000, the Charleston at 
over half that extent, and an equal amount is assigned to those of Baltimore and 
the University of Virginia; while that of North Carolina is again about hc^ their 
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numerical extent. Besides many others of subordinate siae throuRhout the United 
States, we have the following literary institutions which also possess their coll<*0‘- 
tions of books; namely,—The American Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila¬ 
delphia; the Philosophical Society of the same city ; the Academy of Natural Sci- 
en(^es, of Boston, the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Seiences, the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, ihi^ Lyceum and the Academy of Fine Arts, of 
Natural Sciences, Academy of Design, American Art-Union, and the Antiquarian 
Society, all of the same city, and the National Institute, Washington. 

Of the great National Library h\ contemplation under the auspices of Mr. Astor, 
whose munificent npprepriarion towards its resources may be regarded as the 
noblest and most i iiduriiig monument to his name, having as yet scarcely assumed 
an embryo form, it can scarcely be said to present any elaims to our notice; we 
may, howevtir, just mention that the labour of arranging and conmiling the cata¬ 
logue has been nearly completed, and with eminent ability, by Mr. Cogswell, whose 
extensive bibliographical knowledge, and refined scholarship, ensure for the task 
the highest degree of success. The estimated amount of volumes contemplated in 
the catalogue is 100,000. 

Besides the foregoing, there are numerous private collections of high value, and 
some of considerable magnitude* several instances might he quoted, were they not 
so near home, of individual collections in the various departments of literature ; 
one in this city of a person whoso singular love for the histrionic profession has 
led him to indulge his fiuujy for accumulaliiig an immense amount of show hills of 
theatrical perfonnances from the earliest limes ; and Burton the Comt'dian has 
also a splendid Dramatic library like the celebrated Matthi'ws, wlmsc vast 
library of works relating to the Drama was unsurpassed. There is 
another who evinces a no less outrC humour for collecting all the catahiguos 
ho can, from which he cuts out only titles i>f books liaving notices afiixi'd, 
which he transfers to a huge hook kept for the purpose, and which forms, in fact, a 
ponderous catalogue BaisonTu\ 'We also know of a certain popular Unitarian 
clergyman of this city, who pre>outs an extraordinary spc*cimen of monomania, in 
his idolatrous predilection for all w'orks cm mysticism, osticysm, and gnosticism ; 
perhaps no roan ever dared the profunditit's of such subtle speculations, so perse- 
veringly or w'iih such signal success—for he is wonderfully skilled in those occult 
matters, In the neighbouring city of Lrooklyu there resides a well-knowm and 
distinguished Jurist w^ho hns acquired Lin* most splendid Sliaksperian collection 
known to exist; to visit w'hich it might indeed prove no slight inducement with 
Mr. Paine Gollyer, Mr. Charles Knight, and the Duke of Devonshire, to tempt the 
ocean path across to us. Mr. G. P. Marsh, of Burlington, a recently elected member 
of the legislature, possesses the finest collection known to be extant in Scandinavian 
literature. And lastly there is Mr. O. Rich, who has at London an immense col¬ 
lection of w'orks relating to American history,inferior only perhaps tothebeautiful 
library ofCul. Aspinwall on thosame subject. Allen, Ilastie, Corwiu, Sabine, and 
others, of the M(‘dical profession, have given the highest evidence of their refined 
literary appreciation and scholarship, Mr. Jones, of Philadelphia, ealle<l for his 
great attainments, the Sir William Jones of America, Dr. Smetts of Charleston, 
Douce of Cambridge, and a host of other names, might also be quoted, hod we the 
space, proving the advancement of literary taste—p. 267. 
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The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 4th 
of May, bringing inti’lligonee from,— 

Calcutta to tliG . 22nd March 

Madras . 23rd „ 

Bombay. Ist April 

Macao. 27th Feb. 

The present mail is a nowsless one so far as battles have been concerned, and 
five years <»f almost constant war have led us to believe that Indian intelligence, 
seasoned with no tales of violence or bloodshed, U of little interest to the majority 
of English readers. In Scinde matters continue quiet. Sir C. Napier remains 
at Kurrachoe by the sea. The troops seem healthy and unmolested. Of a force 
of above 14,000 men on the Inilus, less than 1,000 are in hospital. Five Ben¬ 
gal reginmmts )ia\4', in succession, mutiniiMl on being ordered to proceed to 
Scinde, and govcTiiment has found itself compelled to alter their destination, 
while it lin.s allowed the troops on the Indus, the same rate of extra allowance in 
cantonmenls as is permitted the troops of Ilindoostan in the field ; this will impt^tse 
on rtio o lun'ry nn iid<litiouul ciinrgo of about X50,000 a-yoar ; this is all that the 
sepoys want; and had it been given from tlie first, thereinight have been nomutiny. 
On this topic, lu)WeM‘r, we huie elsewhere enlarged. The troops who fotight at 
Meeaiie and Diibba have been pre-iUted with a donation of a twelve immths 
batta in lien j»riy.»*-im>iiey ; while those who fought at .Miiharnjpoor and Ihinniar, 
as w<*ll us they who have arrived in Scinde betwixt Feb. 28, 1843, and F<'b. 28,1814, 
the aiiniverMary of his Lordshtp’s arrival in India) hav(‘ been allow'cd six months* 
pay. Abi.iit 5(),00i» iiuui will share in those gratuities, which will, in all, 
uinuunt to about 4;3()U,U00; v\ ithiii £ 100,000 iif the total revenue of Scinde, and 
£80,000 more than ilu* share which belongs to us after Ali Moorad has had 
bis. The Madras 47th Native Infantry, originally destined for 8cindc have, in 
c(»!He<|iu*nce of d’scoritent prevailing amongst them on this score, been sent to 
Aden. Though thc^e misunderstandings have arisen on money questions, our 
enemies are said generally to triumjih at what they believe to be a general spirit 
of disadeetion, ei'ei pitig Into the native army, a belief hajipily fallacious. Gwalior 
continues undi^jiurbed: tin* organization of the contingent, together with there- 
eeiit augnnntutitui of fi\un 10,000 or 12,000 men by tin; addition of an extra 
eoinpun^ lu <‘a( ii of the i\giuients of the Bengal and Bombay army, and the crea¬ 
tion of a new ri*giment of irregular cavalry, has tended greatly to aggravate 
the evil of a tltdiciency of European officers, of which Sir C. Nafiicr so heavily 
eoinplnined a tw'clvenionth since. The Governor General returned t<^ Calcutta on 
the 2Htli of February, and has siuee then received an address of dubious compli- 
m(*nt, and a supper, from a portion of the inhabitants. It seems to be his pur¬ 
pose* shortly to proceed once more to the North-western provinces; and a war 
for the coiiqm st of the I’uiijaub is talked of—of course, in these days we re¬ 
quire no excuse fi>r seizing on any country we desire to possess, or fastening a 
quarrel im any tme with whom we wdsh to fight. Throughout the Company’s 
dorniiiions every thing continues quiet. 

Intelligence from China to the 27Lh of February, six weeks later than that sent 
h(»nie by the last mail, has l»pen received. The news it brings is unimportant. 

The hot weather is beginning to set in in Western India, Trade continues duU. 
A few cases ol cholera, mostly fatal, have recently appeared, but on tlie whole the 
country around continues healthy. Dr. Maekie, a private medical practitioner, 
on leavin*'" Bombay, has received addresses from nearly every class of thecommunity 
and liad^doimtions of plate nnd jewels c<mferrcd on him to the value of about 
£2,O0U ; bo hns been on(^ of t he most successful and popular surgeons ever known 
in Ii»dia, unconnected with the Company’s service. 

SCINDE. 

The latest intelligence from the Indus is of the 25th of March. From the country 
itself it is altogether unimportant; as relating to the troops destined for the country 
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it is at once important and unsnlisfacttorv. On the 17th <»f February, Sir UtdxTt 
and Lady Sale left Sukkur; on taking foave of riie ^nllunt IMth, he said that he 
hopi^l to have marched into KngUiTul at the head of his reginKMiL, but fate hiul 
ordained it otherwise : he trusted that when they did arrive ho tniglit meet them. 
The gallant veteran reached Kurrachee in safety, and was treated wall the spiM'tucle 
of reviews and such other entertainments as ho would accept of. lli* lofi tills on the 
9th, and arrived at Bombay ou the 30Ui. He was hero invit(*d to a ball and supper 
by the public, but declined, iu consideration of the state* of his health and the liuute I 
nature of his stay, Heleft by the TrueBritouonthe 18th, On the lOth a fearful storm 
hadoccurredatSukkur; the wind blew a huiTicaripforsoinelitinrs, iind pieces ol icc the 
size of partridges’ eggs fell with the noise and viokmce of spent grape shot, breaking 
down trees and houses,penetrating t<*nts,and d»‘stroying temporary huibling^. It lasted 
lor an hour, whoti the ground was covered with ice nearly ancle dc'ep. li ex.tend('d 
over an area of little more than two miles, and the naiiics c»»hsulered it a provi¬ 
dential visitation upon Snkknr liaving Mip]»Ii» d the fooling in S<niide to the 
Fcritighocs. At SiiUknr the force ninoimted to of w'hoin 14G were sick ; at 

Shikarpore there w'en* 1,010 men, of whom 51 only v\ero in hospital in the begin¬ 
ning of the in.mlh. The ytli and 55lh Maliie Infantry were abimt to pr<M*eed for 
Ferozepore, when the refusal of tbe Bengal regiments to inarch fin* Scindc dis¬ 
turbed the arrangements oftbe whole of tlic troops on the Indus. At Hyderabad 
there are at present 4,027 men, of wdioin 457 are in the hospital. The 12tli Native 
Infantry had been removed from the fort to make w^ay for the women and sick of 
her khijesty's 8r>lh, which tirrived on the 19th of March. The right w'iug was 
expc('tj‘d <»n the 21st. Reviews of tho troops were at tins date in progress. The 
collectors of revenue having been unsucciissfiil in their vocation, liad committed 
their task to the liands of n.uives, and the manner in which it had been performed 
by the n hud, as is usually the case, occasioned a large ainouut of discoiiLeiit. A 
canal for the purposes of irrigation was being cleareil out within thirty miles of 
HydiTabad, under the direction of Mr. J<ibn Macleod, lati* of tin* Luml Kiwenno 
DepartuKUit, Biimbay. It was estimated that some £7,000 would Ih* addiMi to the 
annual returns of the country from the elfecls of this on ngriculfun*. At Kiirni- 


chee matters wtfo equally dull as at Hyderabad and Sukkur. Sir (1. Napier had 
been on a journey on the Hiibb river. Ho was about to proceed up tlie country. 
At a dinner given to him on tho anniversary of the victory of Meeaneo, lie liad 
e.vpressed himself iu terms of censure against the press of India, if common fame 
does liim no Avrong, the gallant general had no olijecfioii to avail himself of the 
assistance of the newspapers as Jong as his mc^asures were applauded by lluun. His 
aversion to them appears to have sprung uj) when tb(‘y began to exiTcise the privi¬ 
lege of criticism, and to express the opinions r»f somi* niiit-teritlis of the officers of 


tho British army in India, in condemnation tif the c uKpiest on the acbieveinont of 
which he had chosen to found his fame. The appointment of Mr. Uaikos, an un¬ 
passed ensign of iliPeo years* stamling, to the Sciiide Irregular Horse seems to be 
viewed as rather a rankish job by the army. 'I'lu* troops qiinriered in Scindc 
amounted, in the beginning of the month, to 14,3.')8; those iu Cutcb, dost* liy, to 
1,.394; and ubout one-tenth only an; at present on tlie sick list. Colonel Squire, 
of her Majestj^’s 13th, has been sunerseded by General Simpson in his command at 
Sukkur, in consequence, it is said, of having .sent in a strong remonstrance to 
General Napier on the weakness of his brigade, giving warning that unless it was 
augmented in time, a- second Cnbul tragedy might be the result. There had been a 
fine fall of rain on the 23rd of February, which cooled the air and laid the dust: 
the thermometer within doors ranged from .57 to 80 degrties—this is reckoned very 
b*mperate indeed. These insignificant items contain all that has happeni'd during 
the month in reference to the aflairs of Seinde. 


In addition to the tidingsS as to tho (lisallbction of the troops, detailed in another 
part of our Journal, it would seem that it wns on the ]2tli of September, 184.3, the 
(jovemor-General intimated that the charge of Scindo would be transferred from 
the Bombay to tho Bengal nrmy. No small sensation Avas occasioned by lliis 
announcement: tlie Bombay troops considered tb.at .os Seinde had by them b<*on 
captured, by them it should b** kept. It seemed singulur that a country witbiii 
thr<;e days’ sail of tlie port of Bombay, should be garrisoncai by troops Avhose 
suppUos from their own head quarters w'fiuld take three months to reach ihein, and 
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yfho were to hare their depots for home recmits, their hospitals and sanatorium, at 
another presidency. But so it was decreed ; in this case ** the king )\ad said sail, 
but the winds said nay.” The disturbances in the Punjaub. and threatened 
troubles in Gwalior, caused the Bengal troops to be arrested on their march ; 
and though assured by Sir Charles Napier in November that they would 
most certmnly be in their own presidency in a month—the conquering army 
continued to be detained near the scene of its victories. Further military move¬ 
ments on the north-west frontier having delayed the execution of the arrange¬ 
ments gazetted so far bock as the 9th September, the Bengal troops were at 
length ordered to move. The 64th, on being directed to proceed from Loo- 
dianah, refused flat to stir, until extra allowances, such as are usually given 
on foreim service, should be granted them: it was found inconvenient to 
contest tne point, so ^vernment gave in, and the destination of the regiment 
was altered from Scinde to Benares. Luckily, however, the recusants volun¬ 
teered to take the station originally assigned to them, and are now on their 
way to Sukkur, having not only obtained all they asked, but promised 
relief within the year in cose of sickness. It was hoped that the matter 
might blow over, and that a better spirit would quickly make its appearance 
amongst tlic troops. Instead of this the disafi&ction spread, and the 7th 
cavalry, the 4th, 34th, and G9tb, with a company of artillery, each in 
turn followed the evil example which had been set them. This was 
alarming enough, and os all the regiments which had been ordered had 
refused to move, there was reason to apprehend that disobedience would 
become general. The rumours speedily reached our enemies on the further 
bank of the Sutlej. Some of the mutineer Sepoys are alleged to have 
placed themselves in communication with the Sikhs, who believed disaflection 
universal throughout the army. The discontent was too extensively diffused, 
and too obviously attributable to tho measures of government itself, to admit 
of being put down or punished by tho strong hand of authority. The 7 th cavalry 
and 34th N. 1. have, it is said, been threatened with dismissal ; the others 
may probably escape ; indeed it seems doubtful if even those just named will bo 
punished. As a contrast to this, the whole Bundelkund Legion, cavalry, artil¬ 
lery, and all, volunteered to proceed to Scinde unconditionally. The matter 
stands thus with the Bombay sepoys, whose case is most familiar to us, but 
that, we believed of the Bengal soldiers is precisely analagous. The pay of the 
native soldier, including half batta or subsistence, is from seven to uine rupees a 
month, varying betwixt the two, according to the period of his service. In India 
no allowance whatever is made beyond the net pay, including in this, as just stated, 
two and a half batta; but on foreign stations the soldier hsis extra allowance of 
one and a half to two and a half rupees a month, as batta, as it is called, and three 
rupees in name of rations, this being about the price at which Govejmment could 
provision the men from the commissariat. In Scinde, which till last year was 
considereda foreign country, both these allowances were made. The money rations, 
however, equivalent to nearly one-hulf of their pay, were withdrawn in 1840 and 
1841, when the troops were in cantonments, and no enemy was in the held ; they 
wore once more granted in January 1842, when extensive movements became 
necessary, and were again withdrawn on tho 1st July, 1843, when the country 
became quiet, and the troops retired to quarters. By the Bombay troops this was 
submitted to without a murmur, though the retrenchment of three rupees a month, 
equivalent to between onc-half and oiio-third of his pay, was a virtual infringement 
of the terms of his enlistment, by which the^ bound themselves to serve in Hin- 
dostan on certain terms only—Government binding itself to grant additional allow¬ 
ances in the event of their being required for foreign service. The Sepoy will 
inarch anywhere, and against any enemy, if faith in money matters be kept Vith 
him—but there is no man more tenacious than the native of India of his pecuniary 
claims on his employer ; but he could not be made to comprehend how a country 
which he had always regarded as foreign to Hindostao, should be commuted into a 
part of it by proclamation ; nor see why, if government chose in this instance to 
make him serve on the Indus, on the terms which he had enlisted for service at 
home, they might not equally insist on bis campaigning on the Nile or Oxus, 
or marching to Bokhara as well as Hyderabad, on home allowances. It was the 
same to him whether it w'as in the hands of the Ameers or those of the India Com- 
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ptmjt so long 88 in matters of distance, danger, and expensire liring. It was 
essentially the same as formerh t and as different in all respects as possible from 
Ilindoittun. U}’the order of the 12th of March, Government directed that the 
Sepoys serving in Scinde, should draw, while in cantonments, the same allowances 
as were mode in India, only, when troitps were in the field; and that the lines 
V herein they resided should be construett^d by Government, and not, as in India, at 
toe charge of the Sepoy. This was nearly all that was desired—it was, it is true, 
a cf'iicossion to clamour and not to justice, bat still it was a proper and timely one, 
and if Government had erred, it was infinitely better to acknowledge and undo the 
misfoke, tlisn to persist in error. The permanent cost of the extra allowance now 
grantivl TO the army, will amount to about £50,000 a-year, The donation of six 
months* bal.ta to nil the troops near Hyderabad—about 7,000 in number—and of 
six months* batta to them engsged near Gwalior—amounting to about 25,000—as 
well as to the whole of the men—about 23,000—who had been in Scindc; for 
however short space, or however oi'cupied, betwixt 28th February, 1843, and 28th 
Februiiry, 1844 ; the victors of Meeance and Dubba coming in for both gratuities 
awarded by the minend order, is geucrally believed to have been made with a view 
of encouraging toe reluctant troops to proceed on their march, by holding on the 
hope of the bojnly of government to those who choose willingly to serve in 
Scindc. The order is in several particulars remarkable. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Y.Y.— Our second article in the preserit number refers to the subject mentioned fry 
our Correspondent in the concluding paragraph of his letter. The other matters will be 
noticed herenjter. 

We regret our inahilUy to insert^ owing to the various claims we have upon our space,, 
the clever communication signed Liout. T. 

We are compelled to post/jone the insertion of notices qf (he following worhs^ with 
copies of which we have been favoured, until our July No .—Mr. Parbury’s Hand- 
Book for India and Egypt (a very excellent work)—Pallme’s Travels in Kordofan 
—The Mysteries of London—Facts and Fancies—Nos. 6 and? of KohVs Ireland— 
Part I. and II. of Mr. Mocfarlane's Indian Empire—Part IX. of History of the 
Church of Scotland—Foster’s Contributions to the Eclectic Review. 


jIU Commutiicafions and BooJes for Jieview, ad»lresscd to the Editor of the 

“BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,’* 
will be recHved fry the Publishers, Messrs, Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster 
How ; or by the Printers, Messrs. Mdnro and Congreve, 26, Duke Street, Lincolns 
Jnn Ptelds, 

Bills and Pamphhis for stitching, and Advertisements for the forthcoming Number of 
the* Magazine should he sent on or before the %lth to the Office of the Magazine, 
26, Duke Street, Lincoln's inn fields. 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA AND HIS 

PREDECESSOR. 

By this time Sir Henry Ilardinge is, in ail probability, not far distant 
from the shores of the vast country which he has been suddenly called 
to govern. A few more days, and the batteries of Fort William will 
have hred their salute in honour of the new Governor-General, and Sir 
Henry will have taken bis place at the Council Board of the Supreme 
Government. He will there be the sovereign of an assemblage of 
nations, occupying a territory as extensive as Europe. lie will be at 
the head of an army of two hundred thousand disciplined and brave 
men. He will exercise a power, as an individual, incomparably greater 
than that exercised by the Queen of England* His fiat will be law — 
from Arracan to Guzerat; from the Pomban Strait to Looduina ; and 
from Kurachee to the mouth of the Bolan Pass. More than a hun¬ 
dred millions of the subjects of British rule will look up to him for 
succour, protection, and justice. 

The responsibility of a man placed in the position, and invested with 
the authority of the Governor-General of India, is really awful. So 
great is his capacity, both to work evil and to effect good, that every 
friend of the human race must anticipate his acts with trembling 
anxiety. 

If there be among the situations under the Crown one, in the appoint¬ 
ment to which there should be greater caution than any other, there can 
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be no questioDi wc think, that that situation is the Governor-General^ 
ship^ol' India. India, with its immense population, its varied and 
extensive States, its infinitely diversified peculiarities, and its immea¬ 
surable resources, is subject to the almost absolute autliority of one man. 
To him belongs the duty of extending a helping and a fostering hand, 
that the wrongs of centuries may be gradually and judiciously repaired. 
To him belongs the duty of so governing the vast empire submitted to 
his control, as to make his name the object of love and veneration to 
millione of the children of India, as it assuredly will be, if he proves 
himself the friend of justice and impartiality. Surely, it is no light 
matter to send to India a man wielding sr.ch tremendous power as that 
entrusted to the Governor-Gcncrjil. lie should not have knowledge, 
and principles of action, and wisdom, and experience to seek when he 
arrives—but already possess, in himself, the great requisites for his high 
station, and the proper discharge of his most solemn duties. He should 
possess firmness and integrity in the highest degree, that be may be 
proof against temptation. He should have a familiar acquaintance 
with the habits, dispositions, and wants of the people. He should be 
inflexibly impartial in the use of liis patronage, lie should have 
liberality and sagacity to originate and carry forw'ard measures of whole¬ 
some and necessary reform. He should have courage to control the 
abuse of power among the Civil servants of the Company. He should 
have an eye to perceive, and a heart to encourage and reward native 
merit. He should have determination enough to keep in check that 
passion of the military for promotion, prize-money and plunder, which 
has often been the chief, if not the sole cause, of unjust and wasting 
wars. He should be a man fitted to rule India, as India now is, not 
as India was : a lover of peace,--a promoter of commerce,—ardent in 
the cause of internal improvements,—with no schemes of personal ambi¬ 
tion,—no fond plans of territorial aggrandizement,—the disciple of no 
antiquated living statesman, who has lagged behind the spirit of the age, 
and has ideas only suited toa period long past. But wbcrcshall we look 
for such a man? Echo answers “ Where!" Alas! to be what he 
ought to be, he should be a prodigy of virtue, of intellect, of industry, 
and of energy. 

While we do not expect to find a man in every respect qualified for 
the government of India, and would not cherish unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions regarding cither the ability, or the dispositions of the individual 
chosen to administer affairs, we would for these very reasons have the 
peopleof this country feel a more lively interest in the affairs oflndia than 
they have heretofore exhibited, and by the influence they have it in their 
power to exert, modify, and control the acts of the ruler, who, though far 
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away, nevertheless, considers himself, more or less, bound to obey the 
known wishes and views of the enlightened community of his native 
land. Henceforth, let the rulers of India know that they have some¬ 
thing more to do than merely keep up the revenue, preserve order in 
the Army, and maintain the integrity of the Empire. Let them be 
told, that they are appointed to guard the rights, to respect the institu¬ 
tions, and to advance the prosperity of the Natives, as well as to uphold 
the honour and dignity of the British name. Let them know, that their 
chief work is not to play at soldiers, and make puppets of princes, but 
to diffuse security and happiness among tlie people we have conquered. 
Let them know, that a rigorous account will be exacted from them on 
their return, and that it will not be enough to point to this fort which 
they have demolished, or to that prince whom they have dethroned, in 
order to obtain a nation's thanks and a sovereign’s smile. 

In connection with the remarks we have just made, wc may notice, 
very briefly, the opinions of two of our contemporaries, regarding the 
present and the late Governor-General. The periodicals we allude to 
are, Fraser's Magazine^ and the jlsiatic JournaU The former, a 
staunch, and often violent defender of the present administration ; and 
the latter, the no less staunch, but more temperate advocate of the 
measures of the East India Company. On the present occasion, they 
appear to have changed places. “ Fraser” stands forth as the accuser 
of Lord Kllenborough; while the “ Asiatic Journal ” attempts to 
justify the policy of the noble Lord. The Journal speaks of the “ recal" 
with caution. 

“ Having vindicated (such is its language), the policy of LordEllen- 
borough, it does not, therefore, follow that we condemn the Court of 
Directors, who may have suhstantial and sufficient reasons for the 
removal of their high officer; and if so, they are bound to take that 
step, unusual and painful as it may be. These reasons may not appear 
upon the face of the documents before the public; they may not have 
reference to any of the occurrences to which they relate. It is easy to 
conceive that there may be grounds of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Court, arising from incongruity of views between them and their Gover¬ 
nor-General, which have reference not to acts, but to mode^ot action ; 
not to the past, but to the future. It is not without the bounds of 
probability to suppose that these discordant views are irreconcilable, 
and that the Governor General, with a full conviction that his views are 
right, and that they are approved by her Majesty’s advisers, determined 
to carry them out without the sanction^ and fn opposition to the orders of 
the Court of Directors. In such a case, the Court could have no alter- 
naure but to make a surrender of their authority, whilst they 
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compelled to retain their reaponsibility, or to remove a servant who 
deemed it to be his duty to disobey them,” 

Such is the guarded phraseology of the semi-official organ of the 
Court of Directors. The writer, wbatevermay be the amount of his know¬ 
ledge of the real causes of the recal of Lord Ellenborougbi is deter¬ 
mined not to commit himself, and, therefore, suggests sundry reasons 
for the decisive step which the Court has taken; while, at the same 
time, he places them all before his readers as mere hypotheses. Fraser” 
is not so nice. Speaking of Lord Ellenborough’s conduct in regard to 
Scinde and Gwalior, he says : ” These operations considered as distinct 
in themselves, must, in a moral point of view, tell against us to the end 
of time.*' He then speaks of his Lordship’s aots, as shewing a con¬ 
tempt of all the restraints of moral and political probity.” Of the result 
of his Lordship's warlike movements, he says; ” Our battles and con¬ 
quests are well known to have awakened the jealousy of all the native 
powers with whom we have any connection. They believe that we are 
returning to the policy of former years, and in sheer despair, speak 
undisguisedly among themselves of the necessity of contracting alliances 
with one another for the purposes of mutual support against aggres¬ 
sion.” Reviewing the career of his Lordship in India, he says: 
** Every act of Lord Ellenborough, since his arrival in India, has 
evinced, both publicly and privately, the most utter disregard both to 
the wishes and feelings of his employers, and of every thing like con¬ 
sistency in himself.” After describing his zeal for economy in Indian 
afiairs, previous to his appointment, this writer proceeds; ** This very 
man no sooner finds himself at the head of afiairs in the East, than 
he rushes into extravagancies of which an emancipated echoolboy 
would be ashamed.” The necessary expenses of the Afighan war are 
justified,—** But foolish and unmeaning parades, gorgeous military 
processions, with an accumulation of aides-de-camp, pages, guards, and 
we know not what—these are causes of expenditure which the Court 
had a right to find fault with, and every remonstrance against which was 
met and answered in a tone of positive contumely. To bear all this could 
not but try tbe patieUce of the Direetors beyond the ordinary limits of 
buroan nature; and if other stories which have reached us be true, they 
had even more than this to put up with. We are forced to allow, not 
only that the Directors have the law upon their side, but that without 
looking further than the tone of the Governor-General's bearing, there 
was enbugh in that to make them proceed to almost any extremity ; 
for authorities when they are bearded, and set at nought by those under 
them, a^se, "in point of fact, to be authorities, whether they retreat into 
private life, dr abide still in public situations.'’ In reference to the act 
td tecal, he says: ** We know that the Directors did not come to the 
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resolution on which they acted all at once. We are aware that the 
correspondence between the Court and the Supreme Government has 
been little else than a series of crimination and recrimination ever since 
Lord Ellenborough assumed the chief direction of affairs.” The Duke 
of Wellington, though extolled as the greatest man of his age/’ is 
boldly censured for his ex cathedra coniemnation of the Directors, and 
plainly told, that if the Court had “ taken up the glove, a seriet of dis- 
closurcB would have follewedt such as are much better kept out of 
sight." 

We profess not to be in the secrets of Leadenhall Street, and will, 
therefore, neither hazard any conjectures, nor throw out any insinua¬ 
tions regarding the nature of those disclosures, which it is more than 
hinted the Directors had it in their power to make. We may, however, 
be permitted to express our individual satisfaction at the dismissal of 
Lord Ellenborough. His Lordship before entering upon the duties of 
his ofBce, declared himself the friend of peace, and he was followed to 
India by our warmest hopes that he would be the honoured instrument 
of returning the sword to its scabbard, and of securing to a land, so often 
deluged with blood, a long and prosperous season of repose. Lord Ellen¬ 
borough, on the evacuation of Affghanistan, had a truly glorious career 
before him~a golden opportunity of setting a bright example to future 
rulers, and for the redemption of the pledges he had left behind him. 
But so far from availing himself of the opportunity,—so far from ful¬ 
filling the expectations which bis own words had raised, he sought 
occasion for war, and without (in our opinion) any sufficient justification 
in the sight either of God or man, proceeded to exhibit an entire regard- 
lessness of the requirements of friendship, the observanee of treaties, 
and still more, of the value and sacredness of human life. Flushed 
with his victory in Scinde, he marched in person to Gwalior; and, as 
though hungry for blood, rushed into the field, and added thousands more 
to the list of the slain. This expedition over, he appears to have been 
preparing for other battles and other conquests—while all the while be 
studiously encouraged the belief that he had come to India as a warrior, 
and intended, as long as he remained in the country, to rule it by the 
sword. Lord Ellenborough has been pre-eminently a man of war; 
and, detesting as we do, from our inmost soul, unnecessary bloodshed, 
we rejoice that his Lordship has been recalled. We do not wdsh to be 
considered as partisans. We think Lord Ellenborough has been scan- 
dalpusly and unjustly abused by men who felt no regret on, account of 
the lives he destroyed ; but were infiuenced by reasons purely person;^. 
Among his most virulent opponent's bava been those, who were mainly 
instrumental in inducing his predecessor to enter upon the disastrous 
expedition to Cabul; and we have no doubt, that had the acts of Lord 
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Ellenborough been those of Lord Auckland, they would have been as 
loud in their vindication of them as they have been in 'their condemna¬ 
tion, Until we are constrained to believe to the contrary, we shall 
cherish the hope that the Directors have not been governed by objec¬ 
tions to the man, merely ; or to his modes of action, but by an earnest 
and sincere desire to deprive of the means of doing mischief, one, who 
appears to have thought that the power placed in his hands, was for no 
better purpose than to chastise and destroy all with whom he chose to 
pick a quarrel. 

In the Asiatic Journal w’e have a sketch of the biography of the new 
Governor-General, From this we learn that Sir Henry Hardinge is 
now fifty-nine years of age ; that he carried the royal colours before 
he was fifteen : that at seventeen he was a lieutenant, and at nineteen 
in command of a company; that he was present at nearly all the 
battles that took place during the struggle on the Peninsula; that he 
was a Major at twenty-four, a Lieutenant-Colonel at twenty-six, a 
Major-Gcncial at forty-five, and a Lieutenant-General at fifty-six ; 
that in 1821 he married the sixth daughter of the late Lord London¬ 
derry ; that in 1820 he was returned to Parliament for the City of 
Durham, and also in 1820; that he afterwards represented Newport;— 
that in 1832 he was elected for Launceston, and continued to sit for 
that Borough, until his unexpected election to his present high situa¬ 
tion. Since his retirement from active service in the held, he has been 
Clerk of the Ordnance, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and twice Secre- 
tary-at-War. “ Fraser *’ speaks of him as an “ admirable and highly 
gifted man,*’ and says, that •* should wars arise in India, he will prove 
himself a leader, second only to him who taught the Indian army how 
to conquer at Assayo ; and that should civil matters demand investi¬ 
gation and arrangement, the Indian Cabinet will find at its head one of 
the quickest, ablest, and most discriminating men of business that ever 
presided over the interests of a state.” We are also told that his 
manners and bearing are a precise contrast to those of his predecessor.” 

The Asiatic Journal is less profuse in its encomiums. This authority 
tells us, that though a soldier, Sir Henry is also a distinguished 
civilian ; that he has had much experience in affairs of honour ; that 
he has sound opinions on the subject of rewards and punishments ;— 
and that there is reason to believe that he will prove himself skilful 
and humane in wielding those large powers—amounting to absolutism^ 
by which an army must be preserved, and by which the aHairs of a 
great empire are, in general, most successfully administered / We are 
told, too, that he is not remarkable for a winning deportment, or an 
admirable temper; and that though a good practical man of business, 
he makes no pretension to constitutional learning. 
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These descriptions of the qualifications of the new Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, do not afford us much ground for anticipating any very strikingly 
beneficial measures from his administration. A stranger to India, to 
its language, manners, customs, and institutions,—and at a time of life 
when men are both slow and reluctant to learn, he will be placed in 
peculiarly disadvantageous circumstances, forjudging of what is neces¬ 
sary and right. If his administration be prosperous, it must be more 
through accident, than as the result of previous knowledge and expe¬ 
rience. Before he can acquire that preliminary education, which is 
indispensably requisite to enable a man to judge for himseff in India, 
his term of service will have expired, and another, perhaps, as ignorant 
ofthe country as himself, will have succeeded to his place. We will not, 
however, anticipate evil, though we cannot indulge in any strong hopes 
of positive good. This, at all events, we will for the present venture 
to hope—that Sir Henry Hardinge will cultivate the arts of peace, and, 
casting aside the vain ambition of the man he has succeeded, apply 
himself to the work of improving (not extending) an Empire worthy 
of the undivided attention of the ruler and the statesman, whatever his 
talents, and whatever his desire to add to the glory ofthe British name. 


STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA. 

The following sensible article (for which wc arc indebted to the Share¬ 
holder's j4dvQcate\ refers to a subject of vital importance to the com¬ 
merce of India, and tjic extended development of the resources of the 
country. We feel a deep interest in the success of the “ General Steam 
Navigation Company,” recently formed in Calcutta, and doubt not that 
if firmly established and judiciously managed, it will lead to the forma¬ 
tion of many similar associations, and awaken attention to the necessity 
ofothcrand auxiliary plans for multiplying the means of communication 
between the various parts of our great and fertile Empire in the East. 
While our readers are digesting the information contained in the article 
we now reprint, we shall turn our own thoughts to the consideration of 
the importance of a grand trunk railroad, which, with the aid of branch 
roads, might be made the means of opening up the riches of thousands 
of square miles of territory, at present almost unfrequented for purposes 
of commerce, and the wealth of which is comparatively unavailable. 

The Ganges is the great highway of Hindoo commerce, north of 
the Vindyhu mountains. The immense plains which it traverses have 
been the seat of successful empires, the most splendid, and amongst the 
most renowned, which history acknowledges; the population, of meue 
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the rule of Britain; the soil is fertile almost beyond belief; 
and the mountains which, on either hand, mark out this teeming 
land, are intersected by tributary rivers, by which their varied 
products may be floated easily to the main stream, through 
several months of the year. However, it may be found hereafter, that 
roads and steam-boats, in other parts of India, are even more important, 
in a public view, than here, it is natural to examine, first, the proba¬ 
bility of ^ccessi^ul enterprise in this splendid domain. 

At the very entrance we find the scene of a project whose history, 
at least, may contribute to our future guidance. On the Hooghly, the 
western-most stream of the Delta of the Ganges, is situated the opulent 
modern city of Calcutta, the chief seat of our political power and of our 
commerce. The sea, at the mouth of the river, is encumbered with 
sands, dangerous, not only from their position and great extent, but 
from their incessant changes. The river is subject to tides of extreme 
violence, and a current sometimes of destructive rapidity. Mariners 
know, too well, the dangers of the mouth and course of the Hooghly; 
and not seldom has it happened, that a vessel, which has safely made its 
passage from England, or is just sailing to proceed there, has been sud¬ 
denly wrecked by the tremendous bore and current of the river, or 
driven on the sands beyond its mouth, in spite of all that skill and vigi* 
lance could effect. Seventy years ago—that is, about twenty years 
after Bengal had become subject to our power—it seems these dangers 
induced Benjamin Lacam to project a new harbour at the mouth of the 
Hooghly, which might be approached by the eastern-most and safest of 
the channels which intersect the sands, and by which the necessity of 
ascending the river to Calcutta would be avoided. He relinquished the 
attempt, but it appears he brought his case before the House of Com¬ 
mons, a committee of that House reporting on it in 1806. Mr. Home-^ 
man, in 1840, suggested the revival of Lacam’s design, with the addition 
of a railway, about thirty-six miles long, from the proposed harbour or 
docks to Calcutta; a company was formed in England to carry out the 
plan, but the affair came to an end, or, at least, to a stand-still, for 
reasons worthy of examination. 

It will easily be seen that a dangerous river, to be entered only 
by equally dangerous channels between sand-banks in the sea, 
requires for the service of an extensive government marine, and 
an active commerce, a large establishment of pilots: the appoint¬ 
ments to this service are amongst the best of the patronage at the 
disposal of the Directors of the East India Company, and the 
professional and oflScial classes of Europeans in Bengal have suf- 
ficent reasons for cultivating the good-will of the same influential 
personages. A project which professed to rid the coast and river of 
its greatest dangers, and thereby threatened the existence of the pilot 
service, patronage and all, was likely, therefore, to meet with a cold 
reception; it could win its way only by undeniable truth and prudent 
pmeverance. Accordingly, the safety of Lacam's channel, that pro¬ 
posed to be used, was denied by interested parties,who gave false accounts 
of its soundings. The indisposition to believe in favour of the design, 
hadneorl^gii^^these untrue statements an effect fatal to the enterprise, 
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when honesty, stronger than official prejudice or interest, brought, from 
C. B. Greenlaw, Esq., the secretary of the marine board, and Captain 
Lloyd, deputy marine surveyor-general, reports and letters which fully 
^justided the undertaking in that respect, and demonstrated, by a com¬ 
parison of the new observations with those of Lacam^ that the channel 
in question was not only the safest of all, but the least liable to changes 
in its position and depth. The Governor-General, Lord. Auckland, 
who at first frowned on the proposal, now looked on it with favour ; 
and a free grant of the land required for the docks and railways was 
obtained, or might have been obtained, from the government. 

Had there been no difficulties but of this class, it seems that inquiry 
and discussion would have led to the execution of the project. Objec¬ 
tions, however, came from another quarter, which could neither be 
answered nor evaded. On the formation of the company in London, 
Mr, H. A. Horneman was sent to Calcutta, and was armed with power 
to manage the affairs of the company there, in concert with the Messrs. 
Swinhoe, solicitors of the highest standing in that city. The deed 
which conferred this power was signed and assented to by Mr. T. B. 
Swinhoe, who was in London at the time, who not only approved of 
the undertaking, but intended to bind,by his signature, his brother and 
partner Mr. J, H. Swinhoe, who was at home in Calcutta- When, 
however, Mr. Horneman, on ariving at the scene of his intended la¬ 
bours, presented himself to the latter gentleman, two difficulties arose. 
The first was, the deed was so interpreted by counsel in Calcutta, as to 
require the concurrence of all the three parties named in it, for render¬ 
ing valid any of these acts, and one of them, Mr. T. B. Swinhoe, was 
not yet in Calcutta, but in London; the other, and greater difficulty, 
was the firm determination of Mr. J. H. Swinhoe to have nothing to 
do with any such design, professing to deem it foolish in the highest 
degree. The subsequent elucidations, which changed the opinions of 
the Governor-Qeneral and gentlemen high in office, failed to obtain the 
concurrence of the associate to whom Mr. H. was in legal bonds; and 
nothing remained but to send his two assistants back to England, and 
very soon to follow them himself. The date of his arrival in England, 
was that also of the collapse which followed the first great railway ex¬ 
citement; the enterprise was necessarily put to rest; and has slept ever 
since, with a chance of revival which now depends entirely on the energy 
and resources of the English public. 

The only insurmountable difficulty which the company seem to have 
encountered, arose out of the views and conduct of Mr. Swinhoe; a few 
words on that subject may not be inappropriate. It will be remembered 
that the Liverpool and Manchester railway was opened in 1830; and 
also that, at the time of Mr. Hornemaii's mission to Calcutta, communi¬ 
cation between England and the Governments of India was still carried 
on by the slow and circuitous route of tbe Cape. The actual existence 
of our first great successful railway was certainly known in India, but 
no adequate impression of its effects and importance had yet been 
acquired by the Europeans resident there. It is, therefore, not sur- 
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prising that a gentleman immersed in tbe career of a first-rate profes¬ 
sional firm, should hesitate to embark in such a speculation. To him 
k doubtless appeared not less worthless than chimerical; and, hoj|- 
ever, we may regret the consequences of his determination it was but^i^ 
natural result of liia position and want of knowledge. This example 
must, however, serve, amongst other considerations, to shew tbe neces¬ 
sity of rendering su3h undertakings in India as little dependent as 
possible on the views or resources they may be able to win there, until 
experience of their value shall have taught the resident community, both 
native and British, the importance of zealously promoting them. A 
mistake like that committed in so off-hand a ^tyle by Mr. Swinhoe, is 
not likely to be made again ; but the state q/^ings in which it origi¬ 
nated is not yet wholly remedied, and the"^ mtive character will long 
need the stimulating influence of British example. 

Although this particular railway and its harbour do not belong to the 
class of Indian investments in which we take most Interest, and deem of 
the greatest importance, since it does not open a new path for the pro¬ 
ducts of Hindoo industry, we should be well pleased to see a company 
formed which, after renewing the necessary inquiries, and obtaining due 
satisfaction, should proceed diligently and vigorously with the work. 
The probability that the design would be justified by the inquiry, and 
that the invested capital would meet with adequate remuneration, is 
much greater than is requisite to cover the prudence of spending all that 
the investigation could possibly cost. It seems scarcely credible, that 
a project of a character peculiarly British,^ and which professes to 
avert tbe dangers which beset the seaward approach to the first city of 
our Indian empire, should be sufiered to die without effort, or, if carried 
into effect, should fail to earn a due reward. To reduce the time of 
communication with the sea from Calcutta, from forty hours to two^ 
without tbe costly help of steam-tugs, or twenty-hour with it, and to 
avoid to a great extent the dangers of the sands, are commercial results 
which must necessarily bear a high commercial value, affocting as they 
do a most extensive and important traffic. 

Ascending the Ganges, we enter the district of another enterprise 
vrhich seems to us to promise public results of a higher kind, and perhaps, 
to the shareholders, of a more certain character than those of tbe railway 
and harbour we have just described. We have alr^dy said that ships 
are towed on the Hooghly, and past tbe sand-baDks;at its mouth, by 
steamers ; some of these belong to the Steam Tug Aasdciatioa, of which, 
according to the fashion of the place, the bighly4&^eatiai firm pf Carr,, 
Tagore, and Co., are tbe secretaries. At a this body, held^ 

on the 6th February last, it was resolved to exUrni^ts pperations under 
the name of the India General Steam NavigationXompany. The pros¬ 
pects under which this is to be attempted,. he learned from the fol¬ 
lowing foots. 

Tbe report of the old association declared the “ usual" dividend of ten 
percent, per annum; stated that all the company’s steamers were in 
excellent cemdition; that a new one was ready for launching ; that the 
efficiency of their dockyard had been much increased; and that the 
aompany was ready to undertake the erection of iron vessels of any class^ 
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And the repairs of every description of machinery, A company thus pros « 
perous and well managed cannot fail to form a good stock oA which to 
.enijraft an enlarged design. 

I^e prospectus of the new company, which was adopted almost una^ 
usly by the meeting, fixes the capital for the immediate future, at 
&00,000, divided into 2,000 shares of £100 each. Designing ulti¬ 
mately to operate on other rivers, it begins with the Ganges. On this 
magnificent stream, no steam vessel floated until 1834, when at the 
urgent instance of Lord‘William Bentinck, the East India Company 
placed on it the first of four steamers, which, with the flat each tows after 
it, ply between Calcutta arid Allahabad. These have been^very much 
«mployed in conveying ^^sure, troops, and stores for government, but 
their spare tonnage on eahh voyage has been sold by auction at very high 
rates. It has been stated officially that the government has realised a 
profit of 12|per cent, per annum on the capital employed. These go¬ 
vernment boats, it seems, are not so well designed for the purpose as 
they might be, and the experience of ten years suggests, as is reasona¬ 
ble, important improvements both in build and proportions. But it 
strikes us that the greatest disadvantage under which they have worked 
is their extremely small number. The four boats of the government 
appear to have made each, at most, but seven voyages yearly, or, 
perhaps, less than twenty-ei^^t per annum in the whole. Nothing can 
be clearer than that an opportunity of transit occurring but once in a fort¬ 
night, and that to the amount of only a little spare tonnage and cabin 
room, can do nothing towards establishing a path for commerce, to be 
frequented because relied on; it amounts at best to a trifling accidental 
accommodation. When a coach went from Paddington to London twice 
a week, it scarcely paid its way; now that omnibuses start at the rate 
of one every two minutes, they are commonly fully loaded: a striking 
instance of the effect of certainty and frequency of communication in 
producing traffic. The new company propose to begin with ten pairs of 
boats, of larger dimensions and greater power than those of thegorem- 
ment, which would perform, say seventy voyages, to and from Allaha¬ 
bad in the year. This additional accommodation, the whole of which 
will be placed at the service of the public, will do something more 
towards developing the natural amount of the Ganges trade. But we 
cannot help thinking that the whole enterprise, had it not expressly 
renounced the character of finality, would have been ridiculously dis- 
proportioned to the wants of that single river, as far only as it is now 
proposed to essay it, to omit all mention of its upper portions, its 
branches, and the rivers of the Deccan. As a step which is professedly 
but a first step, it is creditable to the energy and sagacity ^ its origi¬ 
nators. 

The prospects of this company seem to be considerably improved by 
the probability that the Indian government will transfer to them the 
boats already at work, and allow them to profit by the services of Capt. 
Johnson, who took out the original vessels, and under whose command 
they have worked to the present time. The highest mercantile classes 
of Calcutta join in the enterprise. The calculations of various parties 
all agree in anticipating a very considerable profit—a hope we shall be 
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to that/’ They caught eagerly at the proposal, and he gave them the 
loan of two hundred bullocks to assist their designs. Fifty of their 
party assumed the disguise of Brinjaras, and went on eight stages, to 
the town of Sarora, where they attacked the party escorting the cloth 
when it came up, and plundered them of all they had. The booty was 
divided on the spot among the leaders, put upon the bullocks, and taken 
off to their respective homes. After this, Sewlal, Jean Baptiste’s 
minister, recommended them to bring their families from Kurrowlee to 
Kalowlee, in Subulghur. The Landholder of that village, Sectaram 
Brahmin, was at that time in camp with them; and at was at his sug¬ 
gestion the request was made. He was the man sent to induce them 
to come to Jean Baptiste. He used to get from us large sums of 
money; and in return, render us occasional service at the courts of the 
different chiefs, in whose esteem he stood very high. 

The property taken in this affair happened to belong to Dowlut 
Row Scindeah’s own banker, and he got the chief to issue a peremptory 
order to Jean Baptiste, to trace and seize the plunderers. Baptiste 
sent orders to theDewan Sewlal to search for them, and he came off in 
great agitation to our leaders, and told them, that if he got into trouble 
they could not hope to escape, but if they could continue to keep him 
unsuspected, they should find their account in it: that he had suggested 
the enterprize for their good alone, and that they were bound in gra¬ 
titude to conceal the share he had had in it. It was generally known 
that our people had committed the robbery; and llunsa their chief 
leader made no secret of it, as he thought he had nothing to fear from 
Baptiste, or Scindhea, his master, after the signal service he had 
rendered them in the assassination of the ambitious Boondela chief. 
It was soon reported to Baptiste that we had robbed the banker at the 
instigation of the Dewan, and he in consequence sent for him and for 
all the chiefs of our gangs. At the earnest solicitations of the Dewan 
Sewlal, llunsa denied his participation, and declared that they had 
committed the robbery without his, the Dewan’s, knowledge. Baptiste 
was very angry, put Hunsa and all the leaders in confinement, and 
sent an order to the Amil (Governor) of Subulghur, to seize and 
confine all our females and children in the fortress. He got them all 
seized accordingly, and brought to him from Kalowlee. 

Their followers, who had remained at Chundelee, on hearing of this, 
dispersed and returned to their respective homes in Kurowlee, Alvar 
and Jypore. They reported to the Kurowlee chief the consummate 
knavery of the Dewan Sewlal, and he wrote to Jean Baptiste, to this 
elfuct; Your Dewan instigated iny men to plunder the banker, and 
now, by persuading them to deny his share in the guilt, has got them 
confined by you. Good! you have honourably fulfilled your pro- 
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granted that the cabins and freight are always full—a supposition which 
implies that the number of boats is not enough for the servicci or which 
is, on the other hand, an overstatement. But to set against this»is^the 
jjpry high charge of 10 lbs. of coal per horse power per hour—a con¬ 
sumption which, in the present state of steam machinery, is altogether 
inadmissible. The profit balance of 31,250 rupees, on a capital of 
200,000, possesses, however, a margin quite sufficient to admit of con¬ 
siderable variations, without endangering the property of the share¬ 
holders. 

Leaving now the particulars of this proposed undertaking, we pro¬ 
ceed to a few facts which may show the character of the Ganges, and 
the population of its banks, in reference to the prospects of steam navi¬ 
gation. The subjoined extract from a letter, written by C. £. Tre¬ 
velyan, £sq., late secretary to the government of India and Bengal, to 
Mr. Howell, who projected a company for undertaking this service, 
states, in a few words, the most important circumstances:— 

But by far the most convincing proof to my mind that the speculation is a sound 
one, is that the native merchants were competing with each other to secure a place in the 
steamers for their goods. The trade of the Ganges is already very great. Thu 
Ganges is the high road of a highly-productive tract of country, contain¬ 
ing upwards of sixty millions of inhabitants; and now that the transit duties 
are abolished, the duty on sugar equalised, the laud revenue of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces put on a footing which admits of free investment of capital in agriculture, 
the judicial system reformed, and many other improvements made, or in progress, 
all tending to give free scope to the resources of the country, the trade is likely to 
increase with a degree of rapidity of which former experience, founded on a totally 
difierent state of things, can furnish no criterion. This trade is also principally in 
the hands of a bo^ of native merchants (the Marwarries), who are foreigners to 
the valley of the Ganges, and are as enterprising and spirited as any in the world. 
No prejudice will prevent them from avaifing themselves of an improved mode of 
conducting trade, however new it may be, after they have once become convinced 
that they will be gainers by adopting it. You will now understand why I attach 
so much importance to the fact, that the native merchants greedily avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity which the steamers afford fur transporting their goods. 
It opens au indefinite source of profit to the proprietors of steam vessels. It shows 
that steam vessels only have to be provided in sufficient numbers in order absorb 
the whole, or a very large proportion of the internal trade. lu my opinion, if your 
company make the exertions which may be expected^froin them, the whole of the 
imports of the Port of Calcutta will very soon be sent into the interior by steam. 
Those imports consist of valuable manufactured goods, which take up little room 
in comparison with the exports, and which it is of ^eat importance to the merchant 
to send to their destination by some faster and safer process than the ordinary up¬ 
river navigation by means of the tow-rope. The exports, for the most part, con¬ 
sist of bulky raw produce; and as they nave also the benefit of the downward na¬ 
vigation, some time may elapse before you can bring them within the sphere of your 
operations. If the native merchants will engage your tugs to tow their cotton and 
sufi^ boats down the river, and still more, if they will stow their cotton, sugar, 
safipetre, &c., in roumy boats provided by you, you might make great profits. Tho 
indigo and saltpetre, which are valuable articles, and very liable to spoil, will, 1 
think, be sent from the first by your boats. 

Passengers will also be a great and indefinite source of profit. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the extravagantly high rates, both of accommodation and food, the monthly 
steamer to the upper provinces has been crowded with passengers ; and, if the rates 
are reduced to correspond with the means of the body of the people, weekly and 
daily, and in the neighbourhood of Calcutta hourly, steamers will bo equally 
crowded. • Upwards of a hundred thousand people are calculated to C 02 ^le into 
Calcutta every day, most of whom come by the river, and a large proportion of 
them from the populous villages which line the banks of the river above the city. 
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fonning an almost continuous suburb for about/or^ miles. The throng in and out 
of tile citj is still greater on the occasion of native noHdays and festivals, fleets of 
boats, crowded wiw passengers, may be seen working weir way up or down the 
river at those seasons; and 1 will answer for it that the natives who would 
prefer a steamer, if one were to be had and they could afford it, would be very fe#~ 
indeed. It is essential that the fares should be low, and that you should calculate 
on making your profit by large numbers rather than by high fares. The plan of 
having separate steamers for going short and long distances is quite as it should 
be. They should, most of them, bo fitted up with a strict regard to the convrai- 
cnce of the natives. Those which go a long distance, should stop in the morning 
and evening at some bazaar, long enough to enable the native passengers to take 
their meals on shore, in accordance with their habits ; and every boat should bo 
fitted up with private apartments for the upper class of natives, particularly thosa 
who wish to tfwe their women with them. 

These statements, it should be remembered, refer to territory entirely 
under direct British government, greater in extent than the Island of 
Great Britain, and almost as thickly populated. If a river, already a 
large navigable stream, entered Scotland at its northernmost point, and, 
stretching itself down the middle of the island, discharged itself into 
the sea at Southampton, it would supply a case nearly parallel with that 
of the Ganges from Allahabad to Calcutta. Above the first-mentioned 
city, however, the Jumna and the Ganges both offer ample facilities for 
steam navigation, and the country they traverse needs its aid. 

Mr Trevelyan has noticed the crowds who daily come into Calcutta 
from the numerous villages on the banks of the river. This is doubtless 
an appropriate sphere of action for what we may call “ omnibus " 
steamers; we mean small vessels making frequent trips to short dis¬ 
tances, very much in the way of the various steamers on the Thames. 
Vessels of this kind, conducted with economy, and found by the public 
to be punctual to time and moderate in charge, could scarcely fail to 
remunerate their owners. The neighbourhood of the other large cities 
which lie on the banks of this noble river, present like opportunities for 
the profitable employment of small river steamers. Coal is found in 
various places in the plain of the Ganges. 

The Hooghly, at a considerable distance above Calcutta, does not 
admit the passage of large vessels for some months in the year, in con¬ 
sequence of which these are compelled to take the circuitous route of 
the Sunderbunds, in order to reach the Ganges, It is said that an 
estimate, made for the government by one of their officers, states that 
this very serious obstruction to the traffic of Bengal might be removed 
at an expense of £50,000. It is one of the cases in which good wishes 
are all the government have had to spare for improvements ; and we 
venture to say that many years will elapse before they will or can carry 
the recomme^ation of their own officer into efifoct. Amongst the other 
disadvantages arising from this neglect of the channel of the Hooghly is 
the want of direct and easy transit by water between Calcutta ^nd 
Mootsbedabad. Theformer city contains nore than 800,000 inhabitants^ 
and ^elatter 12 O, 006 , ^he country betweeen them is extremely po- 

S lohs and fertile. It seems impossible that dufi remnnetatioii snohld 
i who would perfect the watery way between them Astnidl 
id ^Icutta or London, with saitablo powers, would at 
tiuuxkfe the difficulty much to tiieirowo profit^ and without eaddling^dhe 
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overtaxed people of India mih the expense. It really seems tons 
that the v-ery first principle to be laid down in providing for the im-^ 
provement of India is to leave nothing, as to public works^ for the go¬ 
vernment to do. 

Before we close this paper, already much too long, we must say a 
few words on the apathy as to public improvements, and especially as 
to those of a mechanical or engineering kind, which is constantly charged 
on the natives of India, and we doubt not, frequently exhibited by 
them. This is not a natural condition of humanity ; it is the evidence 
and result of the long-continued operation of a repressive force. For 
centuries India, has heeif subject to changes of government so sudden, 
so violent, and to private individuals so calamitous, as to extinguish in 
each person all interest in that which did not concern the individual him¬ 
self and the passing day. The steadiness of British rule has not yet 
operated long enough to obliterate from the native mind the effects of 
the preceding ages of arbitrary, cruel, and disastrous change ; nor has 
that rule itself been without serious faults. Evidences, however, of a 
better state of things meet us on every hand ; and it is impossible not 
to indulge a strong expectation that the enterprise of England will open 
in the East a field of operations where all parties, native and European, 
may profit by the science, the inventions, and the advanced public 
opinion of England, applied to the fertility of India by the industry 
and intelligence of its awakened and regenerated people. The British 
shareholder may look .with hope to that land, so favoured by nature, 
and in times past so renowned for art, as a region where bis wealth may 
safely combine itself with the contented and remunerating labour on which 
its value essentially depends^ 


THE RAJA OF SATTARA. 

(To ihe Editor the Britiih Friend of India Magazine,) 

Sir, —I have both read and heard much respecting the character of 
Purtab Sing, the deposed Raja of Sattaia, and of the treatment which; 
that unhappy prince baa received at the hands of the British Govern-, 
meat. Permit me to confess, that I have sometimes been disposed to 
think, that the English friends the Raja, in the generosity of their 
Rature, and the ardour of their xeal, went too far in exalting the virtoea 
of the object of their sympathy, and were too severe in their denundk-^ 
tions of the conduct of those who deposed, or sanctioned the deposal 
of the Raja. And yet, perhaps, no eulogy can be higher thu that 
which the Directors themselves unanimously pronounced in a 
mentary letter to the Baja, just previous to l^e dispute hetweenuhis 
Highnesft and the Bombay authorities, regarding the ja^eers'tOkeiv 
fkim’tbe former ia (now admitted) violation of treaty; nor any een^ 
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(lemnation of the acts of the Government be stronger than that con¬ 
tained in the words, ** not guilty," uttered by men of the greatest 
knowledge and respectability at the India House, in reference to the 
charge brought against his Highness. That a prince should be declared 

not guilty,*' even before he has been heard in his own defence—that 
his enemies should be proved out of their own evidence to be utterly 
unworthy of credit, and yet, that the innocent victim of a detestable 
conspiracy now fully exposed, should be suffered to remain in disgrace 
and exile, under a sentence of dethronement and confiscation, are cir¬ 
cumstances which speak to my mind more forcibly than fifty orations 
from the most eloquent of human lips, 

In addition, however, to the emphatic and authoritative testimony of 
the Court of Directors, in favour of the pre-eminent virtues and distin¬ 
guished talents of the ex-Raja, I have (as Bunyan would say), recently 
“ lighted*’ upon another, which I beg to forward for insertion in your 
periodical. I would, at the same time, solicit for it the attentive con¬ 
sideration of your readers. Let them reTnemher, that the man therein 
praised for capacities to govern, and an enlightened patriotism, such as 
would refiect honour upon any Christian prince in Europe, has been 
dragged from the throne which he adorned, and is now lingering out a 
miserable existence in exile, at the unhealtby«t station of Benares,— 
seven hundred miles from the territory that smiled and pros¬ 
pered under his wise administration. Let them remember, also, 
that the cousin, on whom “ all eyes were fixed," as the man most 
worthy to succeed to the throne, died on the journey from Sattara, 
while accompanying bis relative and fallen master. Let them, 
finally, remember, that Appa Saheb now reigns in the stead of 
Purtab Sing, and that he has been placed upon the throne, and sup¬ 
ported in it, with the full knowledge that he was not only unpopular, 
but one of the principal agents in effecting the ruin of the Raja, But, 
not only has a throne been given to Appa Saheb, as the reward of his 
treachery; the British Government has also handed over to him 
the whole of the private property of his banished brother (notwith¬ 
standing a distant pledge given to the contrary), and he has since 
been permitted to squander away the accumulation of years of care and 
economy, while the ex-Raja, thus cruelly deceived and robbed, has 
been made to defray out of the allowance granted to him, the expense 
of rebuilding his house M Benares, when accidentally destroyed by 
firs. 

Fiat Justitia. 

June 6, 1844. 

P»S.~What I send you below, is taken from the Asiatic Journal^ 
fur May, 1833, vol, xi. N.S. p. 22 of Asiatic Intelligence, 
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« LORD CLARE AT SATTARA. 

The Bombay papers, English and Native, (sontaia long accounts of 
the intercourse between the Earl of Clare and the Raja of Sattara, vrho^ 
is said to be * very grateful for the favours conferred on him 
British power/ * His people^' it is added, * are happy and conisiiiei$ 
and enjoy peace md security; they love their sovereign^ and speak highly 
of him* 

The Governor met the Raja near the capital, and after the usual 
courtesies, they proceeded on elephants to the city, through a thronging 
multitude; the fine martial appearance of the 4th Light Dragoons 
attracting much notice, The Raja has no minions, or Btshmins about 
him, not even a minister; but, like Louis XIV.^ 

Seul^ sans minutre^ a Vexemple des dieur, 

Soutient tout par soi^mime^ ctvoit tout parses yeusk 

** The Raja is young, short and stout, fair in complexion ; but the 
lower part of his face is bad: his jaw has a heavy sensual drop* lu 
the upper, lies all the intellect, lodged in a lively sparkling eye and 
full capacious brow. His labours to eoTtmunicaJLe the wealth of know* 
ledge to his subjects, are most creditable to himself; and he is justly 
proud of his college, whtre Persian, English, and Mahratthee, are 
taught. The superintendent, Mahdeo Ruo, is an intelligent active 
man, and has got the institution into famous order. Persian, taught by 
a native of Persia, Hajjee Ghoram Ali, a man of talent and respecta* 
bility. Narain Rao has charge of the English department, which he 
has brought to a state of some proficiency. He was educated in Cal¬ 
cutta, and long translator under Captain Grant. He reads and writes 
English well. He is a thin tall man, stoops a little, httb a spate face, 
like most natives, eyes full of fire, and is very animated in conversation* 
He translates the Bengal and Bombay papers for the edification of his 
Highness, and is filled with projects for the amelioration of his coun* 
trymen, laments that he can find none among them to second his views, 
admires Rammohun Roy's conduct, and looks for much good to India 
from his trip to England. 

** The procession moved to tha capital through a fine valley, at tho 
head'of which Sattara is situated, commanding a lovely prospect* 
The Raja seemed delighted in accompanying Lord Clare to his pidace, 
a large and well-built native house facing the principal street. The 
streets are remarkably clean, broad and regular. None of the fiUhi* 
ness and ruin which are seen in onr towns ; everything told that wealthy 
population, and comfort were increasing* 

‘‘ On the 6th October, a grand dinner party was given at the palace 
to Lord Clare, his staff, and all the camp, and the evening closed ^ith 
a display of fireworks. 

On the evening of the 7th, the Sattara Chief paid bis visit of honour 
to Lord Clare. The large durbar tent, with its spacious shemianas, 
was lined to the entrance with rich Persian carpets, and seats for 200 
natives of rank and their followers were arranged* The chiefs and no¬ 
bility began assembling some time before their master's appearance* 
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They were all veil dressed, and well l)eliafed. A distant noise waa 
hea^, and tramp of horses, and rumbling of wheels, an 4 , in a few 
minutes, about fifty chuprasses and bundhalees, with their long red • 
wands of office, came scampering up, and a couple of handsome car¬ 
riages followed. The state carriage was* drawn by four very fine 
horses. Colonel Lodwick and Mr. Warden met the Raja at the door, 
who was received half way by Lord Clare, with his usual affability, and 
led to a 80&. He was simply dressed ; the small white Mahratthee 
turban, with a single jewel in front. His white upper vest of muslin, 
had no ornament, excepting a broad band, inlaid with pearls, thrown 
over the shoulder and round his waist, in the centre of which glittered 
a rich diamond circlet. His under garments wero of kincob. Appa 
Sahib, bis brother, who accompanied him, is a heavy-looking man, of 
no expression of countenance. He is not held in high estimation^ being 
of a slnggish disposition, and slow in intellect. He will be, probably, 
heir to the throne: so at least people fear^ for he has few qualities to 
ft him far governing mg people, 

''The l^ja’s cousin is thb man oh whom ail fix jHXia stes, if 
his highness goes sonless to the tomb of his fathers." 


POETRY 

In the Life of Shah Alum, (the grandfather of the present Emperor 
of Delhi) by Franklin, is a short poem, entitled, " A Free Translation of 
Ah Elbgt," written by the unfortunate and venerable Monarch, after 
having been deprived of his eyesight by Gholanir. Caudir Khan, a per¬ 
fidious minister. We have ventured to make some alterations, with a 
iriew of more fully expressing the feelings of the fallen King, 

The first six lines are introductory 

Where in bright pomp yon stately domes arise, 

In a dark tower, aa mdharoa lies i 
Forkin, d^eoted, UiiA overwhelmed with woes. 

The helpless victim of bis ornel floes. 

As throag^ his pslaoe courts X bend my way, 

Soo^ strfice my ear 1 1 list, and hear him say• 

Lo! a dire tempest, gathering from afar 
In dreadful donas, has dimss’d dm luyd star i 
Has to tile winds aad broad es^se of heaven, 

^ state, m riehes, and mv Vsng^om gives. 

Time was, 0 kingl when dotbea with power Bnprmni^ 

Thy voice was law, thy deeds a nation's theme t 
Kcw sad levetse, throBid^ sordid kiet of gold. 

Thyself and empire have alike been sold. 

You fierce Afghan,* on blood intent, with haste. 

Gleams like a metror throt^h these hslb, tow waste; 

His fiown terriflo, tiireatmis with a mve, 

Thy progeny, 0 Timonr, go^ and nrave. 

* Oholanm Caudir Khan. 
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Yet, not mv wrongs from this inhuman fo9f 
Nor loss or kinglv state in dost laid low, 

Such torture to rail labouiiog b^^ast imparts, 

As, treacherous Nazir,* thy'^tested arts. 

But though tiirough thee, 1 sink in grief and gloom, 
Tbj tyrant lord Iw also sealed tiff doom ; 

Has hurled thee, rebel, hosdlong from the height, 

Of power betrayed^ and done thv sovereign right 
Suw fikte bedts the blackness of thr crime, 

Which brands thee monster** to> aU future time. 

Ye gentle sharers of my imnsne 1 

Whose smiles enchanting, DHghtened avety scene} 

Have from my fond caresses, too, been torl^ 

And doomed, with me, in plaintive strains to mourn. ^ 
Nor we alone; our of&priog, too, must pine, 

Forbidden in our loved embrace to twine. 

A viper, whom with fostering care I nnrst, 

Has planted in my heart his sting ooonrst} 

Sjpts in blood, azures his sacred word. 

Add pants to see the ruin of his Lord. 

Nobles ingrate,t upheld by power and^de, 

Tu whom our favors never ^ere denied; 

See to what misery and deep disgrace 
Your perfidy has brought our royal race. 

Bright morning star! from Caubul's realms advance} 
ImMiial TimourlJ poise the avenging lance— 

Redress my wrongs—my kingly rights restore I 
Illustrious Sindial proud Mahratta chiefl 
Come to thy friend, and bring him qnich relief. 

In vmn 1 cannot seek the generous aid 
Of one who well can wield the avenging blade. 

And, Ohl ye steadfut pillars of my states 
By love and friendship bound to share my fote. 

Who lived in peace while yet 1 reigned in power, 
Desert me not in this my trying hour. 

O, Asuf,§ haste 1 And you, ye English ohiefi^ 

Be swift to soothe an ixyur*d monarch’s griefr. 

I know that ye are noble, brave, and wise; 

Haste, then, and to my rescue, quick arisel 
And thou, my soul 1 unworthy rage disown. 

And learn to bear the loss of sight and throne: 

Learn that imperial pride and star^elad power. 

Are but the fleeting pageants of an hour. 

In the fierce crucible of dire distress, 

Learn to repose on Qod for thy redveu. 

May this fierce trial .poige thy dross sway. 

And patience teach, to wait a hapjaer day. 

What, though the sun of empro and command, 

8horn of its rays, illumines notrtheland, 

A smiling mdrn shall yet auooeed the nl^C, 

And all uiat now is dark shall change to light. 
CkmrBge, fallen scion of a peerless rsoel 
Assume a peaoeftil and a smiling laoes 
Once more thy star shall mount and shine on high. 
And those who now oppress, before Its beams atattfiy* 


\ •« 
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* Monsoor All Khan, SuperinUmdent of the Hoimriudd. 
t The Mqgnl nobility, w^ abaxidoiiM the.King on the appirimeh pt the rebeb. 

X Timonr Shah, 'Kimw CeubuL 
'% Asuf A1 Dowlaht'YMer of ^e Stat& 
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« I 

Wx are anxious to direct the attention of our readersi and of the 
philanthropists of finlgland, to the present state of the jails in India. 
Much has been written oh this subject, both officially Bind unofiBcially; 
but, unhappily for the tens trf thousands who are annually demoralized, 
and many of them destroyed by the existing system, scarcely anything 
has been done. In our previous number, wc alluded to tbe fearful 
rate at which mortality goes on in many of the jails in India. Though 
tbe statements made in that paper (p. 271), were entirely drawn from 
official sources, we have been informed that they have been deemed 
incredible by some of ohr readers, and even by gentlemen who have 
resided in India, and have visited many of the prisons there. We can 
assure such, that the facts we have published, are upon the pages of 
documents that have been long upon the table at the India House, and 
they can admit of neither contradiction nor cavil, for they are contained 
in the reports of the East India Company's own servants. 

In 1834, the Hon. F. J. Shore, in his Notes on Indian Afiairs (vol. i., 
p,425),'observes **At present the discipline of the jails, and, indeed, 
of every thing connected with them, is in a most infamous state. The 
magistrates cannot possibly devote sufficient attention to the subject, 
and the usual miserable system of parsimony has prevented the employ* 
xnent of officers of sufficient respectability and authority to supply the 
omission." The same gentlemen informs us, that such is the utter ne¬ 
glect of all tbe rules of classification amongst offenders, that ** whatever 
a man he when he goes into jail, it is a miracle if he he not a villain 
whra he comes out of it. Such is the construction of our jails, and 
classification of the prisoners.'^ 

In some of the jails," says Mr. Shore, “ there is no debtors’ ward 
for females, so that should one be confined for debt, she must either be 
placed in a large public ward fulL of men, or in that appropriated to 
women who are imprisoned for murders or other felonies." 

On the 2d of I^uaty, 1836, the Govampr-GenetaJ- Council 
ordered the appointment of a committee on the subject of Prison Dis¬ 
cipline. This committee was composed of thirteen, including 

Sir Edward Ryan, Sir J. . Grant, Mr. T. B. ^acaulay, and Mr, 
Trevelyan; men well known in Englimd. It^may be^Wd to have 
been cdmpospd djfjthtee members of ihe Suprjsme (government, three of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, two of the magistrates.of Calcutta, 

<« 

wictrationof affiiirs inlndia«i Oh earning upon' their duti^ they 


'and five of ^ appi^flitairiee ofGoverameat^ betidea the Bombay me^pihers 
of lAw :ln &ia'comm^pe'teay he smd t6 hhve 

tf^pitiaed the highest omceis cooneeted with the admi- 
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determined, in the first place, to ascertain the actual state of the jails 
throughout India, and then to direct their attention to the means of 
improving them, The also resolved to extend their enquiries to the 
employment of convicts on the roads, and in the penal settlements. 
With these objects in view they proceeded, on the 10th of February uf 
the same year (1836), to circulate, amongst the ofiicers in charge of 
jails, a list of nineteen queries. Another list, containing six queries, 
was sent to the proper officers at the various penal settlements. On 
the 12th of April following, a circular, containing thirteen queries, was 
sent to officers, in charge of working gangs of convicts, throughout 
Bengal. After replies had been received to these queries, the com* 
mittee sent others requiring information respecting the buildings used 
as jails, the number of prisoners confined in them, and their cost. 

By the means thus adopted, the committee succeeded in obtaining a 
large amount of information, and forthwith advanced to the next part 
of their buriness, viz., to deliberate upon the best means of applying 
a remedy to existing evils, and of supplying such defects as had been 
proved to prevail. The result of their labours was a Report presented 
to Government, and printed by order of the council, dated the 8th of 
April, 1838. The Report and Appendices constitute together a large 
volume. We have glanced over the contents of these documents, and 
though we are far from competent at present to give any thing like an 
analysis of the information contained in them, we are anxious as early 
as possible to give our readers sonie idea of the nature of the facts 
brought out by them. 

We believe we arc not wrong in saying, that the , labours of the 
committee referred, to, have, at the present time, gone for nothing. 
This was foreseen by Mr. Shore, who, when writing on the subject in 
July, 1835, wrote as follows * 

“ Government are now collecting paragraphs for the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The Court have written to the Bengal Government, admitting 
many of the evils above alluded to, and calling on them immediately to 
take into consideration the practicability of introducing secondary 
punishment, and of efibCting a inform in the system of jail discipline. 
This has been forwarded to the superior court, to the commissioners, 
and other local authorities, who are desired to submit their opinions^ 
Now, in the first place, this calling on the local authorities is an 
surdity ; it will produce a mass of writing sufficient to bind np into' 
severd folk) volumes, contaibing some sensible observations, and mujeh 
crude matter, none of which will be read,, besides, why call upon 
pebple, few, perhaps, of whom have ever thought on the su^ect ;<,yh^, 
if Government are ndaliy in easiest, there is the systeni the 

and Some English, jails, ready prepared, which itb ebpy^ , 
much to he doubted whether GovOriittient have Uie slightest inteiiUoW to 
introduce any improvement in the jaik. The eiriS^^edd of all tius 
paper work is to enable the Court of Directors, when attac|r,cd On the 
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subject, to exhibit thmr Order, and the mass of papers which it has 
produced, all well-filled with fine professions of the anxiety of all 
concerned, from the Court down to the local functionary in India, to 
effect a reformation of the prisoners in the jails; while the proba¬ 
bility is, that nothing whatever, really calculated to effect the object, 
will be attempted.* 


We return to the report of the committee. Their first sentence is 
one of fatal condemnation of the whole system. 

The present system,” it says, ” appears to us to be essentially such 
as the Government is called upon by every consideration of justice 
and policy, thoroughly to reform. We shall accordingly suggest the 
outlines of an entirely new plan of Prison Discipline, from which, in 
out judgment, there seems reasonable ground for expecting, not only 
the remedy of all the evils of the present system which can be remedied 
by partial improvement, but also the remedy of many excessive evils, 
which we think are inseparable from the present system, however modi¬ 
fied ; and this, we believe, without the introduction of any counter¬ 
balancing evils of its own.” 

The report then proceeds to describe the present prison system ; then 
the transportation system ; and lastly, their own ** general plan for the 
reform of the discipline of jails on the continent of India.” Doubtful, 
however, whether their proposed remedies will find favour with the 
Government, they say : the fundamental change which we recommend 
may not be approved by your Lordship in Council, in principle, or it 
may be thought likely to involve an expense greater than the object war¬ 
rants.” Whether his Lordship did or did not object to the reforms pro¬ 
posed, in principle, or in detail, or in consequence of their expensive- 
ness, we cannot take upon ourselves to say ; but, this we may assert, 
that for one reason or another, this report like many others has been 
shelved, and though twenty millions have since the time it was 
made been spent in barbarous, unprovoked, and disgraceful wars, 
the system of prison discipline, which was declared in 1838 to be such 
as imperativelif required a thorough reform, remains, generally, just 


what it was. 

On the subject of the present state of the jails in India and the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners in them, we have selected from the report the follow* 
ing statements. The total number of civil and criminal jails within 
the Company’s territory in India, is 186. As far as the return goes, 
it shews that the cost of bidding or buying these, has been ^483,3 i8« 
The average yearly expenditure for repairs or rent is set. down at 
£2,655; They a^ calculated to have room for 72,079 persons, and to 
ha^f iqon^ned at when the report was drawn up, 58,009, in 

9 ^ Pptire popnlatiqa 


* Kotes <m Indian vri. iL, pp. 877; ay& ^ 
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of the territories being estimated at 91|455,442» makes the proportion, 
one prisoner to 1,551 of the free population, or in decimals, *00644. 
The extent of the country over which these jails are scattered, is stated 
to be 489, 918i square miles. 

In the year 1835-36, the average number of prisoners was 52,200, 
exclusive of those under the Supreme Courts, and in the penal settle¬ 
ments, at a cost of £217,531, or £4. 3s. 4d. per head. Half of this 
sum it appears was expended upon food, clothing, and medicine, and 
the rest upon removals, transportation, guards, and sundries. 

From the report, we learn that there are no houses of correction in 
which young offenders can be worked, apart from greater malefactors. 
In Bengal, it is the practice to employ on the roads all prisoners who 
have been condemned to hard labour. The few laws that have been 
enacted, refisrring to classification, have been but little attended^to. 
In the Straits’ settlements, which are under English law, the disregard 
of the wholesome practice of classification, is most startling and affect¬ 
ing. Refiractory boys, disobedient servants, street-brawlers, breakers 
of excise laws, &c., are confined amongst hundreds of transported 
felons. Well may the document before us call this an abuse of 
justice.” ” The jail at Molaun, which is used only for the local pri¬ 
soners, is reported not even to afford means of separating the women 
from the men. This is another defect which we think ought to be 
remedied.” ” Males sentenced by the magistrates of Madras for petty 
offences, instead of being put to hard work in a jail, or house of correc¬ 
tion, are publicly employed on the roads, in irons.” " The chief ma¬ 
gistrate of Calcutta states.that female prisoners are not properly secluded 
in the House of Correction under his charge. This is a defect which 
ought to be immediately remedied.” Almost all prisoners are employed 
on the roads ; and very few, indeed, of those so employed are without 
fetters.” “ There have been numerous instances of the escape of 
prisoners on the roads, after murdering their guards; and many prison¬ 
ers have been killed in attempting to escape. In October, 1835, thirty- 
five prisoners, working on the roads in the Dacca district, overpowered 
their guard and escaped; though they were again apprehended 
twenty-five days. afterwards. In the same month, sixteen pri¬ 
soners, working on the roads, under the magistrate of Fumeah, 
disarined their guard and ran away. They were pursued and retaken, 
alive or dead. One of them was cut down, two were killed, six were 
Wounded in the fray, and three more were diowned in ati attempt to 
oMss a river, with their irons on. In the next month, Of eaveD 
^risoiierB tTbo 'were on their way from Furreed^re to AUijbior. 
jaS, i^er a guard of 17, fi^e escaped, after murdering dnh rahir 
guards, and tftrowiQg bia. body into a riyer.”--r** There are similar catt. 
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of late occurrence, in the Wotern Provinces, of which we have not the 
particulars."—“ In the year 1836-37, there were no lees than eighty 
escapes from the road-gangs." At Madras, too, ‘‘there have been 
several instances of the escape of prisoners, and of forcible attempts to 
escape, attended with loss of life. One terrible instance is well known 
to have occurred at Chittoor, when a vast number of prisoners were 
killed and wounded." At Bombay, escapes have been as frequent, 
“ and many lives have been lost in attempts to escape.” 

The weight of the fetters, used in the different districts, varies very 
considerably. In Bengal, according to an order of 26th August, 1818, 
they ought not generally to exceed about 3 lbs. troy weight; “ but 
wc do not believe that much attention is paid to this order."—“ One 
certain rule of weight ought to be adopted all over India; and we are not 
aware that any better rule can be adopted than that suggested by the 
Bengal Committee of convict labour; in the 11th section of the 49th 
paragraph of their second report, dated the 28th of January, 1837, as 
follows I-—* Wo recommend the following descriptions and weights of 
fetters; viz., for three classes of prisoners, three sorts of fetters 


PRISONERS. 


Small, infirm, or quiet . 

Largfe, strong, and turbulent.. 
Befractory, insubordinate, and 
violent. 


VETTERS. 

Sort. Weight. 

Minimum. Medium. 
Chain or linked. • 1} 2 

Ditto ditto 2| 3i 

j- Bar .. 5 5 


Maximum. 

H 

5 

5 


" It is probable that the use of fetters cannot safely be dispensed 
with when prisoners are employed at out-door work ; but, when they 
are at work within the jail, fetters seem unnecessary in any well-con¬ 
structed prison, except for refractory prisoners. 

" The manner in which the labour of all criminal prisoners is now 
generally employed, is by making them work upon the public roads in 
fetters. 

“ All over India, wherever female prisoners are employed at all, 
they labour within the jail. The only exception to this rule appears to 
be at Arrah; where female and infirm prisoners go daily to some distant 
place to pound bricks. We are of opinion that females should univer¬ 
sally be employed within the jail, in a separate ward. In the great jails 
of the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, all the prisoners are 
entirely idle. In the provinces subject to the Bengalgovernment, there 
is, properly speaking, no system of in-door labour, for male convicts, 
excepting for those imprisoned for life. In general, only those who are 
physically unfit for out-door labour, and the small number of hw caste 
men necessary for keeping the jails clean, are ever employed within 
doors. There was no tread-mill, nor other similar madiine in any of 
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the jails under this Qovcmment. Under the Bengal Oovcmmentj at 
least, and it is probably the same under the other Governments, the 
prisoners do not labour on Sundays; that day being allowed them for 
the sake of rest and cleanliness* A circular order of the court of Niza- 
mut Adawlut, dated the 30th of April, 1817, directs that some part of 
that day shall be always allowed for these purposes. An intermission 
of labour is by the same order allowed on Hindoo and Mahommedan 
festivals; but only as far as may be indispensably necessary to enable 
convicts to perform their religious ceremonies." 

In 1836, in Bengal, about thirteen thousand of the prisoners were 
employed on the roads, under engineers, at a distance from their jails; 
but, in 1837, the gangs on the lower trunk road, to the number of 
more than three thousand men were returned to jail; so that no less 
than thirty-thousand criminals remained in the jails of Bengal; tho 
great majority of whom were sentenced to hard labour. 

Madras, with an area of 144,600 square miles, has'a population of 
14,523,178 souls ; of whom 9,888 are always confined in jail. Here the 
same general remarks apply, as to the mode of working the prisoners; 
but the exceptions to the general system of labour on the roads, are much 
more numerous and important. Tliere, " the prisoners, who, under the 
first clause of the fifth section of the thirteenth regulation, of the year 
1832, arc sentenced by tho native heads of the district police to imprison¬ 
ment with hard labor, are employed about the district police offices, in 
keeping them clean, or in repairing or cleaning the roads in their vicin¬ 
ity ; but, their labor seCms to be turned to no good account; and is said 
to be so light, as to he an alleviation rather than an aggravation of their 
punishment.”—“The district officers have no legal power of [forcing 
the prisoners to work, or of punishing them forany breach of discipline. 
The only legal method of enforcing the sentence, is to send contuma¬ 
cious prisoners to be punished by the magistrate at the station. This 
18 NEVER DONE ; and, would^ indeed^ he useUas ; as the limit of the 
term for which such prisoners can be confined, is ten days. Neither 
are there any complaints on the part of the local police-officers of tw- 
ABILITT TO MAKE THESE PRISONERS’ WORK ; nOT, OR the part of the 
prisoners^ of oppression^ by the local police-offiicera. The inference 
seems to bo certain, that, no really hard labour is exacted from this 
class of prisoners. Accordingly, we find that there arc very general 
complaints of the inefficiency of this punishment.” 

The fact is, the unpaid native officers of the Madras revenue police 
have authority to sentence people to hard labour during ten days; 
they do so to a great extent; but, then they have no legal method of 
enforcing their sentence ; except that of sending the contumacious to 
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the sole magistrate of the country, vhich may contain upWiods of ten 
thousand square miles, over which the magistrate is always ^rambtt- 
lating. **Th 18 is nbveu done;" ^*it would, indeed, be useless.*' 
Yet, the native authorities never complain ** ov imaeility to make 
TH8SB FK180NBB9 woBX ; neither do their prisoners ever complain of 
oppression/* 

Here for the present we shall conclude our quotations from the jail 
report before us. We have cited facts enough to show the stern neces¬ 
sity of an immediate and complete change in the system. Who does 
not wish for the appearance of a Howard in India, to devote himself to 
the benevolent work of clFecting a reform in the British-Indian Jail 
system ? Unhappily for the cause of morality, humanity, and justice 
in India, the supreme ruler thinks such questions as police, jails, mad¬ 
houses, &c. &c., far beneath his notice. Ho marches fifteen hundred 
miles through a population of fifty millions of people, hut his object is 
to find himself in the midst of on army, with which he may invade the 
country of some neighbouring ruler, and spread devastation and death 
around him, and then talk of having extended the realms of civilization 
and commerce. The interests of civilization and commerce would 
indeed be promoted, if the rulers of India would set about the work 
of purifying the institutions of our own vast territory. If they would 
labour to make British India as prosperous as such a country might 
be made under wise and liberal management, they might boast at the 
conclusion of their public services, that they had not lived in vain. 
But unfortunately for their own character, and the cause of mankind, 
they are intent rather on adding fresh states and fresh tribes of subjects 
to the British Crown, than on plans of quiet, peaceful, and unostenta¬ 
tious improvement. 

Since writing the above, wo have been informed by the Indian papers' 
of the passing of a law on the 2nd of March last, reviving the system 
of corporal chastisement, although the preamble of the regulation which 
the new law is intended to modify, states that “ corporal punishment 
hod NOT been found efficacious for the prevention of.crime, either by 
reformation or example.” We must frankly confess,*’ says the Friend 

/ffdia, that we have many doubts about the judiciousness of the new 
law, and are not a little apprehensive, that while it will certainly entml 
great individual misery, by making that which was intended to be—so 
to speak-^only a momentary punishment, a punishment for life, it may 
not produce those national advantages which alone can justify or even 
palliate it” 

“ The only party unequivocally benefited by the new law, is Go- 
vernakeal. It wiit ns spared the necessity of enlabgino the 
3AILS. It will save on a moderate computation one lakh of rupees. 
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(£10,000) a year, in the diet the of prisoners who are now to be 
whipped and discharged,*’ 

Still it may be possible that the harah and degrading measure of cor¬ 
poral punishment may have more of mercy and less of evil in it than the 
hitherto prevailing system, if what was written by Mr. G. Malcolmson 
in 1837 be true, that more real misery has arisen in twelve months 
from imprisonment in the great jails of India, than has been inflicted by 
corporal punishment in an hundred years.'* 


INDIA HOUSE. 

QUAUTERLY MEETING OF PROPRIETORS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Slock was 
held at the India House on Wednesday, the 19th of June, 1844, John 
Shepherd, Esq., Cliairman of the Court of Directors, presiding. There 
wus a more than usual attendance, both of proprietors and strangers, 
occasioned probably by an expectation that there would be some dis¬ 
cussion of the late act of the Directors in the removal of Lord Elleu- 
borough from office. The Nawaub of Surat, and the Vakeel of the 
Uajah of Sattara were in Court. 

llie clerk read the titles of various papers and returns presented to Parliament 
since tiio lost General Court, and which it was announced were ready for inspection 
in the Proprietors' room. They related to Indian accounts, superannuations, Sco. 
r Mr. Twining presonted the annual report of the Committee of By-laws, and 
ri^furrcd, in terms of mingled eulogy ond regret, to the dcrath of one of the members, 
Sir James Shaw, late Chamberlain of the City of London. Mr. Henry S. Graham 
was elected to till the vacant situation. 

The Chairman announced that the dividend warrants would be ready for delivery 
on the 6th of July. 

Mr. I’oyndcr ttien rose to bring under the consideration of the Court the follow¬ 
ing notice of motion :— 

“ That the dispatch of Lord Auckland, of the 17th Novembor, 1838, by which his 
lord-ship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal government, and recommended 
the annual payment oi £6,GOO to the Temple of Juggernaut, to which rccoimnundu- 
tion the Dir(‘Ctors assented by tJioir dispatch of the Sind Juno, 1840, be considered 
by the Court of Proprietors on motion for abrogating such money payment, upon 
the ground of no ongined pledge or engagement having ever been given for the 
sutne by, or on behalf of this company, as erroneously lulegud by Lord Auckland 
in his dupatch." 

The hon.proprietor,in alluding to the delay which had occurred in putting on end 
to this practice, said it wus impossible not to feel, and feel strongly, that there was 
some influence working at a distance frc»m this spot, oUierwise that delay could not 
have takoo place. As early as Christmas, 1842, he had given notice for the March 
Court of 1843, for a motion on this subject, and a dispiUch had immediately been 
sent out, and ho bod at each successive Court endeavoiu%d to obtain information in 
reply, but was informed by tho Court of Directors that they had notMng to saj*, 
b^auso they had hoard noihing. Notwithstanding Uic anxiety of parliament, tlie 
anxiety of tne Court of Directors, and the anxiety of the Ctmrt of Proprietors, it 
had been found impossible to effect any arrangement to put an end to this abomi¬ 
nation, and thousands of people were annually cruelly murdered at this procession. 
This Court, the nation, and indeed, the world at large, wore, however, deeply in- 
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debtod to tbc firmness of the hon. Court of Directors for their strenuous cxf^rtions 
for its obolitLOQ. The feeling in the highest quarter was, that the practice ought to 
be done away with, and this honest expectation ought to be fulfiUra and answered. 
In March lost, in House of Commons, the Fromier, in reply to a question of « 
Sir H. H. Inghs, hod deeply deplored Uiat no answer to the dispatch sent out on 
this subject had arriTed ; and here they were in June, and still no answer. If it 
was true that the Chairman of the Court bod sent out a fresh dispatch, he was so 
much the more obliged to him ; but in the same degree in which he felt admiration 
at the conduct of the Court, he felt contempt for the man who would stand in the 
way of the abolition of this abomination. Upon the subject of the pledge of the 
money payment, ho would read a communienuon from a high authority* which he 
had received, but the name of the author he would not mention. The extracts 
from the letter wore as follow;— 

“January 8,1844. 

“Knowing how deeply you arc interested, 1 tako the liberty of forwarding the 

following extract from a letter which I have just received from-, a mcml^r of 

the Suduer board of revenue in Ctdeutta :— 

We have, I think, given the allowance of £6,000 sterling to Juggernaut, its 
quietus. We were required by the Directors to report upon the simple question 
of plcd^ or no pledge, abstracted from any extraneous consideration of religion. 

“ ‘ have reported no pledge whatever. — says the under eecrotory to the 
gOTomment says that it is quite conclusive.’ 

“I have no doubt that this remort will settle the matter at once and for ever as 
SQOn as it reaches Bnglnnd. The supposed pledge was the only diflfieully in the 
way, I have the ^eatest coulidenco in the calm judgment of my friend, whose 
letter I have quoted,” 

In the course of his speech Mr. Foynder alluded to the recall of Lord EUenbo- 
rough, and emphatically commended the Directors fur the course they had adopted. 
The compliment was loudly and warmly responded to. 

The Chairman regrt^ttod that there had nut been any reply received to the former 
communications sent out upon this subject. Another dispatch, as the honourable 
proprietor had remarked, had been forwarded to India upon the subject. The con¬ 
tents of private letters, however, could not bo received, but the Court of Directors 
hoped, that before another meeting took place, they would l)c in the receipt of 
information that would enable them to give to the Court of Proprietors a favourable 
answer upon this most important subject 

Mr. Lewis was then called upon to bring forward the following motion: 

“ To call the attention of the proprietors to the subject of appeals from the 
Courts of Sudder Adawlut in India to the l^ivy Council, with the view to the sub¬ 
stitution of a less expensive, and, as regards the law administered in the native 
courts, of a more efficient court of ultimate appeaL” 

The hon. proprietor said be hod postponed at the lost meeting liia motion on the 
subject of appeals from India, because he was anxious to ascertain wlmt alterations 
were to be made by a bill which was before parliament, referring to the constitution 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The report on that subject not 
having been presented up to that time, he must again postpone his motion. He 
must state, however, that if the constitution of the Privy Council was not changed, 
BO far as it referred to Indian appeals, ho should tako the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the subject under the notice of the proprietors. It appeared to him 
monstrous that tn« points of Hindoo and Mahomedan law should he referred for 
final decision to a Court which was totally unacquainted with the law or the fSsets. 
-M'Motion withdrawn. 

The following notice of motion stood next on the minutes 

“ That there be laid before the Court of Proprietors copies of all minutes of pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court of Directors, together with all opinions that may have been 
racorded by individual direcrors on the affairs of Scinde.” 

Ijr, Sulfivan (who was called upon by the chairman) rose and said, that after the 
executive had so nobly vindicated their authority, it was not his intention to press 
for the production of the papers on the present occasion, with regard to the al^irs 
ik S^nde (loud cries of “ hear, hear”). He relied with confident^ on the good 
fbeUnge of the Court of Directors with respect to tlio Aracers, but if strict justice 
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was not done, he should reserve to himself the right to bring forward the subject 
on a future occasion. 

The Chairman.—Then you withdraw your motion for the present ? 

Mr. Sullivan.—Yes. 

The Chairman.—I believe the hon. proprietor has another notice of motion. 

Mr. Sullivan.—^Yes. Please let the petition that has been presented to the hon. 
Court be read. 

The clerk read the petition, which has already appeared in the pages of this 
magazine. 

Mr. Sullivan then rose to support the appHcation made on bohidf of tho ped- 
tioncra. As the subject had been discussed at some length on a fo/mor occasion, 
ho did not intend to aildress the Court at any ^cat length on tho present occa¬ 
sion. Sir John Monroe had given it as his opinion that iustiod and sound policy 
alike required that the natives of India should be entrusted with a larger share of 
power than they at present possessed It was not necessary for him to prove that 
tho natives were qualified to exercise the functions of civil o^inistration, for it was 
well known that they hod already exercised them in the most beneficial manner. 
The whole original civil jurisdiction of India was at that moment in tho hands of 
tho natives; and all causes, whatever tho amount at stake, or whoever might bo tho 
parties concerned, were iu the first instance decided by them. Natives hod been 
recently appointed deputy magistrates in Bengal, but that had been done by tho 
creation of now places. Tt was impossible, under the present system, to maintain 
tho Kuropoon establishment, and employ, at tho same timo, a sufficient number of 
natives. Either the situations of tho natives must be suppressed, or the salaries of 
the Europeans must be reduced. A further reduction of the salaries of Europeans 
was fraught with the most mischievous consequences. The finances exhibited in¬ 
creasing charges, and a stationary revenue. The hon. proprietor then went into a 
statement of the finaneos from 1838 down to the latest returns. The increase of 
expense had not been attended with increasoil efficiency in tho civil administration. 
It was tho declared opinion of Lord William Bcnitinck that, notwithstanding tho 
immense expenditure which had taken place, every part of the Indian administra¬ 
tion was a failure, and, in this opinion, he believed Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Ross, 
and many other eminent men, entirely concurred. Tlie remedy for this state of 
things was an increased oniploymcnt of the native population. There were many 
reasons which should induce them to give their serious consideration to that sub¬ 
ject. They should recollect the impovcrisliment of many of the great families of 
India, and the largo drain, amounting now to about £3,000,000 annually, of Indian 
resources. 8inco the ascendancy of British mlo in India that country had boon 
drained of £100,000,000 of money—(it was remarked that £1,000,000,000 was 
nearer the mark) \—and at the present moment, at least £3,000,000 sterling were 
extracted from die people of that country. The hon. proprietor entered into many 
statistical returns to prove the position he assumed, and again contended that 
sound policy required that more official power should bo given to the natives of 
Indio, tho more so, as tho leviathan power of British rule would soon absorb all the 
remaining native states. He concluded by moving tho following resolution :— 

“ That there be laid before this court tho copy of a letter addressed by tho 
honourable Court of Directors to the Supreme Government, of the 10th Dec., ISSI*, 
relative to the meaning of sec. 87, act 3 and 4 William IV.; and copy of a letter 
address^ by tho Supremo Government to the Court of Directors, dated 4th May, 
1840, ifpon the same subject; and tlie extract of a letter from tho Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to the Court of Directors, dated 28th Ecb., 1835, stating tho impossib^ty of 
maintaining the present establishment of the civil service, ond, at the same time, of 
extending native agency.” 

Mr. George Thompson said: It is with great pleasure I rise to second tho 
motion of m honourable friend. At this stage of tho proceedings I shall offer no 
remarks. The hon. mover has on this, as well as on a former occasion, most ably 
demonstrated the policy, justice, and necessity of adopting the course he has recom¬ 
mended. I had hoped to have had in my possession, by the present time, some 
papers on the subject now before tho Court, intended to show the satis^tory 
results of native agency, as far as it has at present boon employed. In the absence 
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of thoflo papers, I shall say no more than this, that I trust the letters moved for 
will bo granted, and when they are before us I shall take the opportunity of going 
into the subject, which is one, in my opinion, entitled to the must serious conside¬ 
ration of this body. 

The Chairman said, the object of the hon. proprietor was a most laudable one. 
It was the desire of the Court of Directors to extend employment among the 
natives, as far as it could be done with propriety and prudence. About 18 months 
ago this question was most fully discussed, and the Court of Directors were os 
anxious as the hon. proprietor and the Court generally, to promote the object in 
view, ^ncc die last discussion upon this subject, information had been roceived 
from the Bengal government to the eifect that the employment of natives had been 
increased. The great diiKculty was ilte want of qualification for civil qffices by the 
natives of India. It hud been said that the appointment to oflice of natives hod 
gone on at a snairs pace ; but there had been muuy appointments of deputy magis¬ 
trates since the lost debate, improvements hod been mode in the administration 
of justice. To appoint natives to civil offices, not duly qualihod, would have die 
certain effect of retarding the administration of justice. The Court of Directors 
had endeavoured, os much as possibh;, to extend education in India; they hod 
established schools, and sent out seho(dmasters for that purpose, in order that the 
natives might have the opportunity of qualifying themselves for the duties of office. 
The government of India have shown every desire that natives properly qualified 
for office should apply. There wert*, in fact, many civil servants of British or^iu 
who, after 3 0 yoars’scrvice, did not receive so much as many quulLlicd natives. The 
Chairman road some extracts from rt'ceiiUy-rocoived dispatches in olucidation of 
this subject. The Court, he remarked, had to lament that the salary of uncove- 
uanted deputy magistrates had been fixed upon three scales tif 400, 50o, and 600 
rujHHiS per mensem, and that it was in each instance, to biggin with the lowest scale, 
and to raised according to merit; and they felt satisfied that pains hod becu 
token to useertuin the qualifications of candidates for the situation, but that as at 
present odvised, otit cf six appointments of uncovcnanlvd deputy maghtrates^ one only 
had yet been conferred upon a native J/iudoo. The act maue no exclusion of persons 
by reason of religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, luid that it would be very 
satisfactory to the Court if natives of good family and respectable character are 
found qualified fur the duty, and if the ofiicc prove an object of honourable ambi¬ 
tion to them. The Chairman stated it to be “ the desire of himself and his col¬ 
leagues, that the strong claims of the natives of India to bo admitted to such 
employments under government os they ore competent to fill with propriety should 
never he forgotten or disregarded; that no class or description of ludla-bom sub¬ 
jects should no excluded from the service of tlio state under which tlicy servo, but 
that in tho selection of uncovenanted servants in any department ih which Uicir 
serviws may be required, a preference may be given to natives in all cases where 
tho preference sliall not be atUmded with such di'gree of inconvenience to the 
public service as may justly warrant a departure from timt which they desire may 
DC regarded as a general rula’* As to Iho papers asked for, ho (the chairman), 
regretted that he had not had notice, so that ho might have ascertained if they 
were upon record. Perhaps tho question would be left in tho hands of tho Court of 
Directors. It was the strong and ardent wish of the Court of Directors that tho 
natives should qualify themselves for office. There was os strong a desire on the 
part of tho gentlemen on that (the Court of Directors’) side of the bar, as among 
the Court of Froprietors, to extend employment among the natives of Indio. But, 
as hod already oecm stated, there was nut much disposition shown among the 
natives to ([uaUfy themselves for office. The Court of Directors concurred most 
fully with the opinions of the mover, 

Mr. Clarke said there was not the least difference of opinion on either side of 
the bar as to tlic policy of admitting the natives of India into a full porticipatioB of 
civil office, but the great question was, os to the standard required for office. If 
placed too high, tlie desire of tlic Court of Proprietors might be defeated. There 
was, however, an apparent degree of sincerity shown on the part «f the Court of 
Direetors to carry out the principle now contended for, and he thought that course 
on the part of the Directors would he fairly and honestly persevered in. 

The Chuirmau assured tho hon. proprietor and the Court that the examinations 
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of natives for office were made by the committee of collets, and in the same way 
as that pursued for cadets. The government of India nothing to do with the 
examination. 

Mr. George Thompson bogged permission to make one remark. The hon. Chair¬ 
man had, if he (Mr, Thompson) had not misunderstood him, stated, that the chief 
reason why so few appointments of natives hod been made, was their want of qua¬ 
lification for civil offices, and that on that account only one native Hindoo nad 
been appointed to the situation of deputy magistrate, ije (Mr, Thompson) wished 
to know, whether the Chairman hod any authority to state that the solitary ap- 
TOintmcnt which had been referred to, had been mode after an examination ot can¬ 
didates, or whether the office iiad been bestowed on the principle of arbitrary 
selection, without any reference to the fitness of others. 

The Chairman observed that in the case alluded to, he could not take upon 
himself to say that the appointment had oclunlly been the result of an exami¬ 
nation of a number of candidates, issuing in the discovery that only one amongst 
them was duly qualified; but he inferred as much, from toe practice which he hod 
already explamcd. 

Colonel Sykes, a Director, contended that the Judicial business of India worked 
well, and with credit to Iho parties conceniod. In Bengal, in ten years, there hod 
been G9,839 coses adjudicated upon by Kuropcans, and 1,181,415 cases by natives. 
In 1831 there were 104,000 cases standing out, but they had been yearly on the 
decrease. 

The Chairman, in reply to a remark os to the finances of India, said that before 
IhcAfikhanistan war there was a surplus; that the apppolntmcnts of natives to offices 
occasioned an additional expense, but, that as peace was restored, hopes wore en¬ 
tertained that there would again soon be on excess of income over expenditure. 

The motion was ordered to stand over. 

Mr. Marriott hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not separate before ox- 

J rCBsing their opinion in support of the course of policy pursued by the Court of 
)ircctora in exercising their undoubted prerogative of recalling the Governor- 
General, notwithstanding the opinion of a high authority upon the subject 
A pause hero ensued, as though the Court was not disposed to entertain the 
subject at present, 

Mr. Sullivan rose, and said, that the Indian papers announced the fact, that the 
Government of India had greatly increased the price of salt to the natives. If such 
had been the case, it was a great ^icvancc, and ho hoped the Chairman would 
state explicitly, whether it was the inlention of the Court of Directors to sanction 
such a measure. 

The Chairman said, that information had been received confirming the truth of 
what the hon. proprietor had heard; but ho had reason to believe that the measure 
would not receive the sanction of his colleagues. (Cheers.) 

Mr. George Thompsoa I am desirous of directing the attention of the Court to 
the fact stated in the papers recently arrived from India, that there has been a 
very fearful degree of mortality on board certain vessels whicli have been em¬ 
ployed to convey to India the Coolies whose time of service has lixpirwl at Mauri¬ 
tius. If the statements which I have seen arc correct, and they profess to bo made 
on unquestionable authority, then there have been great and cruel violations of the 
regulations required in the convoyanco of passengers. The Government of India 
having no power to check the evils I now allude to, I trust, most earnestly, that 
the Court or Directors will make such representation to the Colonial Secretary, os 
will lead to the enforcing of regulations at Mauritius, similar to those now in opera¬ 
tion at Calcutta. The natives of India, now returning from Mauritius, have an un¬ 
doubted claim upon the protcctiou of tlie Court The Court sanctioned their removal 
in the first instance, and ought not now to sufier them to bo exposed to the risk of 
perishing through the neglect of the Mauritius authorities. 

The Chairq^ replied, that the conveyance of passengers was regulated by the 
Cobnial Fassongers Act. It was the first time he had hoard a complaint upon the 
subject 

Mr. Marriott again rose, and said the Court of Proprietors ought not to separate 
without expressing its opinion upon the subject t<* which h<' liad before referred— 
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tho nndoubtod right of the Court of IMrcctors to exercise their power of recalling 
a govomor-gene™ (“ hear** from a few of the proprietors only), 

Mr. Clarke stud the difficulty bo, as well as the Court, was placcxl in, was that 
they had not the facts before them. But under the extraordinary circumstances of 
the case, he thought they might go so far as expressing an opinion upon the subject 
of the course of policy pursued by the Court of Directors. It was with pain that 
he (Mr, Clarke) spo^ of any act opposed to so great a man as the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. But the proprietors had such confidence in the Court of Directors that he 
was satisfied that wey would not tako the step they had done without duo consider¬ 
ation. That CTcat man had said, the Court of Directors had boon guilty of the 
highest act or indiscretion, rcjieatcd three times over. This must tend to impair 
the influence of the party appointed to the Govemorahip of India. Such a declar¬ 
ation, coming from such nigh authority, might bo pri^uctiTC of the greatest in¬ 
jury. He (Mr. Clarke) could not but think, &ough he said so with pain, that tho 
gallant officer in the declaration he had made, had himself been guilty of the highest 
act of indiscretion. 


The subject was then dropped. 

Mr. G. Thompson gave notice as follows: 

**That he will, at the Quarterly General Court, call tho attontiou of the proprietors 
to the treatment of his Majesty the King of Delhi by tho government of Inmo. 
Also—> 




That he will, at the next Quarterly General Court, call tho attention of tho 
proprietors to the state of the police in tho presidencies of Bengal and Agra, and 
to rac state of the gaols in all the presidoncios of Indio.” 

The Court then adjourned. 


[The above, we are bound to state, is a very meagre report of the 
proceedings on the 19th ult. And yet, it is the best we have been able 
to find in the daily papers. Our remark applies more particularly 
to the admirable speech of Mr. Sullivan, which was in the highest de¬ 
gree creditable to his talents, his independence, and his noble attach¬ 
ment to the rights of the Native population of India. We shall rejoice 
to see a correct and full report of Mr. Sullivan's address, and to lay it 
before our readers. We think the tone of the Court of Directors, as 
evinced at the late meeting, an improvement upon past times, and we 
trust that the wise and vigilant measures of the few proprietors who 
deem it their incumbent duty to ask questions, and originate motions, 
will tend to still better effects upon tlie executive body.]— jB. F* 7. 
Magazine. 
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Madhah, Mysore, and the South of Tndia; or a Personal Narrative of a Mis¬ 
sion to those Countries, from 1820 to 1828. By Elijah lloole. 

liongman & Co., Paternoster Row, 

When we take up a book on the subject of Christian Missions, wc feci 
that for the time we are associated with the sublimest object that can engage 
the consideration of man in this state of being. In comparison with the great 
end at which the missionary aims, how low, how subordinate, how insignifi¬ 
cant are all other enterprizes P What are the subjects deliberated upon by 
councils, and cabinets, and congresses of state!), compared with those which 
occupy the minds and call forth the energies of the friends of^hristian Mis¬ 
sions ? In the one case, we see men called together and occupied in the par¬ 
tition of conquered territory; or, in deciding upon a boundary line; or, in 
settling the balance of power; in the other, we see persons whose object is, 
/he conquest of the kcar/s of mim, that they may thereby add to the subjects, 
and the revenue, and the glory of the Friuce of Peace; whose right it is to 
have the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession ; and who shall reign till he has put all enemies under his feet. 
The missionary and his supporters are seeking to make " the kingdoms of this 
world the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ/’ I'hey are seeking the 
illumination of every human spirit with the light of life and immortality. 
They are seeking the abolition of every superstition that has been invented 
to delude, ensnare, enslave, and destroy the souls of men. They would stop 
the car of Juggernauth ; they would quench the funeral pyre ; they would 
end the beastly rites jf Obeah; they would extinguish the false misguiding 
rays of the pale c<escent, and substitute the crimson glories uf the cross; 
they would depose the naan of sin, who sitteth in the place of God, and exalt 
Christ as the true and living head of tlie Holy Catholic Church, In a word, 
they would hasten the time when there shall be but one fold and one shep¬ 
herd—tliat fold the spiritual churcli, conij>osed of all true believers, and that 
shepherd the Lord Jesus Christ. This is, indeed, a sublime object! It is 
worthy the faith, and hope, and labours, and sacrifices of the Christian. He, 
who, in the right spirit enters into this object, cannot fail to have liis mind 
expanded, exalted, and inflamed hy it. Whence come missionary zeal, apd 
missionary ardour, and missionary liberality, and missionary toils and perse¬ 
verance and deaths } 'rhey proceed from the enlightened and divinely assisted 
contemplation of this grand object. The sincere convert, measuring the value 
of his own redemption, pants lor the rescue of others from the dreadful dangers 
from which he has been ha|)pily delivered, and when he casts his eyes over 
the face of the earth, and romembeis the divine command, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,*’ he is urged, equally by 
his biiriiiog gratitude, his lively sympathy, and Ids Christian duty, to do all 
in his power to "turn men from darkness to light, aud from thu power of 
Satan unto God.” 

The work before us is a most interesting record of the travels and labours 
of a devoted missionary, in connection with that eminently useful body, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. It is written in a free, simple, and chaste 
style. It is just such a book as will please a reader, who desires to under¬ 
stand the circumstances and every day occupations of a missionary in India. 
Mr. Hoole seems to have been desirous that his friends at home should know 
exactly what was doing, and what he had done. He has carefully eschewed 
even the appearance of exaggeration, and has been satisfied with telling his 
story, and leaving it to speak for itself. He has acted wisely and well. In 
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adiHtion, however, to Ins personal narrative, there are many Interesting papers 
upon subjects of much importance to, and close connexion with missionary 
labours in India, and wc would earnestly advise all who desire to know what 
has been done, and what remains to be done in the southern portion of that 
great cini»lrc, to read with attention the work, of Mr. Hoole. They will there 
find inform ition respecting the past labours of Christian Missionaries, a clear 
statement of the principal impediments in the way of the progress of Chris- 
lianiry, and at the same time an encouraging account of the existing facilities 
for the propagation of the Gospel. 

We have read this book with attention, with pleasure, and we hope with 
profit; and therefore deem it our duty to record our commendation and our 
thanks, and to say that in onr opinion Mr. iloole’s book is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the number of those works which belong to the history, labours, and 
triumphs of Christian Missionaries. 

TjinBAiiv FOR THE Times.— OfjK Indian Empire. By Charles MacFarlane, 

Parts 1. and IL 

Charles Knight and Co., Ludgatc Street 

Mr. Knight is, undoubtedly, entitled to an eminent place among the bene¬ 
factors of the present age. lie has done as much as any living man to benefit 
the peopio of this country, and his labours have been crowned with a large 
measure of success. We ha'c now before us the first volume of a new work 
upon an old subject—the history of the British empire in India, We have 
read it; and though before familiar with the writings of Mill, Thornton, 
Rlphinstone, Malcolm, and other.*^, who have gone over the same ground, we 
have felt no weariness in perusing the pages of Mr. MacFarlane. Though 
confessedly, anil indeed, necessarily, a compilation, it is one which has been 
made with much care and considerable skill. Its chief recommendations are 
its clearness and its impartiality. The writer has done his work honestly as 
well as ably. He has tliorougldy mastered the contents of the various au¬ 
thors ho has railed to his astistance, and has placed the result of his investi¬ 
gations before his readers, with great simplicity and truth. The larger por¬ 
tion of the second part is occupied by a narrative of the transactions in Eng¬ 
land, subsequent to the resignation of Warren Hastings. We have no where 
met wi.h a more interesting account of the imprisonment and trial of that 
distinguished man. in connection with these proceedings, Mr. MacFarlano 
has besio.ved considerable pain.s upon a vindication of Sir Elijah Impey— 
charged with having been the degraded instrument of Hastings, in the mur¬ 
der of the Brahmin, Nunconiar. We thank him for this, and we are free to 
confess, that he has done much to remove from onr mind the impressions 
which previous reading had left ut on iL Ng commend this part of the work 
to the serious perusal of every student of Indian history, who would^form 
correct opinions respecting men whose characters and acts have been the 
themes of more eloquence than was ever before, or has sinct*, been exerted in 
reference to the conduct of any British functionaries. We extract the account 
our author has given us of the last years of the life of Warren Hastings; a 
man of almost superhutnan talent, but of depraved political morality. Mr, 
MacFarlane has evidently been anxious to speak uf him with truth and can¬ 
dour, that the reader may form a just estimate both of his virtues and his 
vices. The volume already published, contains a good putlrait of Lord Ciive, 
and also a large number of wood-cuts The reader should know, however, that 
the British Indian sepoy is a different looking being, in respect to costume, 
! from what ho is represented at page 178. Instead of a turbanned head 
finA bare legs, he is now attired in military trowsers and bools, and carries 
" on his head a cap similar in form that worn by the infantry soldiers of this 
country. Wo trusit Mr. Knight’s “ Library for the Times/* will have a circu- 
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lation corresponding to its valne, and commensurate with the means of the 
people to bay. Its price is so low, that it is, in fact, placed within the reach 
of all. 


We hare left to others the task of representing this extraordinary and indispu* 
tablv great man os a perfect being without spot or blemish; and have endeavoured 
to show the evil as well os the good that was in him, charitably intimating that 
the far greater part of the evil arose out of his Indian education, the loose, and at 
times, infamous policy of his employers, the tremendous difhcHltics of his situation, 
and the vehement passion which w'e fancy every Englishman must have felt in 
contending, in a season of disgrace and disaster, with the French, for the real do¬ 
minion of Hindustan. Burke he seems to have forgiven in part; hut ho never 
forgave Dundas or Pitt, from whom ho hud at first expected not enmity, but favour 
and support; and he wus ready to indulge his animosity against'-^Pitt even at the 
expense of political principle, and at the risk of seriously injuring his country. 
He, however, had little opportunity of gratifying this dangerous revenge, for he 
had no wealth to make him considerable as un owner of seats and a controller of 
votes in Parliament, and no ability as a public speaker. ITc wus too old to u(* 4 uire 
the latter habit, being considerably past sixty before bo was lUMjiiitlcd, and sot at 
some ease in his circumstaneoA. lie contimu'd, indeed, to exercise some trilling 
influence and patronage in the E:ist India House, where he was often anxiously 
consulted; but he never got into the House of Cfunmoiis. Tiic lust twenty-four 
years of his life—for so long did ho survive his acquittal—were spent chiefly at 
Haylesfoni, of which he madi^ a beautiful plat^c. Though excluded from power and 
dignity, though deprived of the coronet and the red riband with whicli his hopes 
had flattered him when he quitted India, he had, most happily, taster, habits, and 
pursuits W'hich made retirement not only an endurable, but a joyous thing. Ho 
delighted in equestrian exercise, and in riding through a pleasant country on beaii' 
tifui high-bred Arab ho*'se9: he was a fanner, a landscape gardener, a rearer of 
cattle, and an enthusiastic horticulturist and Uiver of flowers. He was, morflover, a 
busy writer both in prose and verse, addicting himself, as he grow older, muru 
exclusively to rhyming; but notwithstanding the plaudits of his biographer, it may 
he doubted whether Ilastings’s poetry ever ranged above that pleasant gentlemanly 
order callcil “ occasional verses,” or (/c in which he himself evidently 

intended it to rank. 


He bred horses, reared sheep, fatted bullocks, and made various experiments in 
the introduction of new plants and animals. He tried to naturalise in England that 
delicious fruit of Bengal, the leerhee; he imported seeds and slips of a very fine kind 
of apple-tree which grew in the governor’s villa of Alliporc, near Calcutta; he 
attempted to naturalise the goat of the table-land of Thibet, whose down supplies 
the materials for the finest shawls of Cashmere, as also the breed of cattle of 


liootan, whose peculiar tails are considered a great bi^auty, and arc in high esteem 
in the ^Kast as the best fans for driving away the mosquitos. At the same tiine 
he suggested to his friends in India various improved methods for growing grasses, 
feeding elephants, &c. &c. His letters at this time arc chiefly the letters of a gen¬ 
tleman farmer, abounding in little traits of chanic'er which make one love the 
man. Notwithstanding his advancing years and his pleasant occupations, he hod, 
however, occasional vi^tations of ambition. On the death of Fitt, and the breok- 
ing up of the Tory cabinet in 1806, be put himself forward as a I 'hig, and wrote 
to Colonel MacMahon, the private secretary of tho Prince of Wales, to request an 
audience of tho prince, who hod, on various occasions, treated him with much 
kindness. The audience was immediately granted, and Hastings was received at 
Carlton House with every mark of respect To the prince’s question, ** What 
were the specific objects he looked to he replied, not without some symptoms of 
senility, that his first object had once been public employment, fiiher in the Board 
of Control or the Government of India; but now be hod relinquished all such 
thoughts, which, perhaps, be ought never to have entertained; that bis next view 
waa to obtain some reparation from the House of Commons tor the injuries which 
he had sustained from their impeachment, particularly os, though acquitted, he yet 
Stood branded on their records as a traitor to bis country, and fajse to his trust; 
that the third point on which he had wished to speak, regaitCed the expectations wMch 
his royal highness had himself excited in the breast of that persop whose wishes 
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he had ever preferred to his own. [This, <»f course, alluded to his Gennnn Iwm 
wife, bis elegant Marian,** who wus very desirous of becoming sni English jHicr- 
ess.l “ Though the best the most amiable of women,” said Hastings (who inft)nns 
ns that the prince responded “ she is so/') she is still a woman, and would prefer 
her participation in a dtlc to any benefit that could be bestowed upon me.” His 
TDVU higfanesB thought that there would be no harm in his tryinj^ for the peerage; 
said he must employ Lord Grenville and Lord Moira to bring it about, and bode 
him go immediately to Moira, and tell his lordship that he (the prince) desired it. 
The coronet, however, was found not to be attainable ; and ho was fain, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, “ to be content to go down to the grave with the plain name of Warken 
Hastings.” It apjiears he never again attempted to obtain either title or office, 
and that this disappointment did not long disturb his happy disposition; and 
though bo never obtained any reparation from the House of (Commons, he lived to 
see himself received in that assembly with extraordinary marks of reverence 
and respect In 1813, when the East India Company’s charter was to bo re¬ 
newed, much discussion took place in Parliament, and it was determined to 
examine at the bar, among other witnesses, this remarkable old man. The 
Commons received him with acclamations, ordered a chair to bo set for 
him, and, when he retired, rose and uncovered, all but one or two, who 
bad been managers at the trial, and a very few of their friends, who 
believed with thorn, that the impeachment had not been unnecessary, and that 
Hastings’s character had not been purified by the ordeal. ** This examination of 
Hostings,” says one present, who had himself recently returned from India,” was 
a very striking exhibition. The appearance of a man of fine countenance, and in 
possession of spirit and strength, as well as understanding, at thedisfanco of thirty 
years after he had retired from the Supreme Government, respoctftilly listened to 
as a witness at tho same bar where he hod been arraigned as a culprit, created a 
strong interest. In the House of Lords, wlu^re he was examined shortly after, ho 
was received with equal respect. He was now eighty-one years old, “ too late a 
week,” one might have thought, for academical honours; yet the University of 
Oxford chose this season for conferring on him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws; and when the octogenarian went into the Shcldoiiian Theatre, the junior 
members of the University rose to a man, and greeted him with tumultuous cheer¬ 
ing. The oration in Latin was delivered by Dr. Phillimorc ; and Mr. Elijah Bar- 
well impey, one of tho sons of his friend and fellow sufferer, Sir Elijah Impoy, 
wrote a poem in English on the occasion, describing in apiTite<l verse, the great 
man’s career, and coupling him with Nelson, who had fallen at Trafalgar, 
and with Wellington who had triumphed over the French in the Peninsula, as a 
great benefactor of his country. In 1814, Hastings unexpectedly received an offi¬ 
cial intimation that the Prince Regent had added his name to the list of Privy 
Councillors; and that his presence was desired at the next meeting of tho,Council, in 
order to his being sworn in. He hastenedfrom Daylcsford to accept the honour; and 
was admitted to a long audience by the regent. In the summer of the same year, 
when the allied sovereigns came over to England and visited Oxford, Hastings was 
especially invited by the University to meet them there ; and his entrance into the 
Sheldonion Theatre, was again hailed with the noisiest acclamations of the under- 


gradmates. 

He followed the sovereigns to London, and was present as a guest at tho magni¬ 
ficent entertainment which the city gave to them in Guildhall, on the 18th Juno- 
On this occasion the Prince Regent himself presented him to the Emperor of 
Rassia and the King of Prussia, as one of the greatest men of this country; and 
declared publicly that higher honours than a seat in the Privy Council were in 
store for him; that he should yet be honoured as ho deserved. But nothing came 
of these fine promises; and in the midst of all these flattering distinctions he was 
again allowed to bo distressed by pecuniary cares; for his resources, after his law 
expenses and his other debts had been discharged, were not very considerable, and 
his farming, planting, and experimentalizing, the hospitality he constantly kept 
up at Daylesrord, and his sundry other tastes and habits, were rather costly. lie 
had beeu compelled by fresh debts to apply to the Court of Directors once or twice 
herf^ for assistance, which h'ld not been refused; and now, in the eighty-second 
X|Pr of his age, he appeared again before the Directors as a suitor, for he had 
OTtUved the period for which his annuity had been fixed, and there was nothing 
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oxcopt that provision bulwueii him and pauperism. After some delay the Court 
of Directors ai^rced to continue the annuity for the term of his natural life, ilosc- 
of himself, or throutth his friends, had ventured to ask that the annuity should 
l>e raised to £5,000 and that tlic name of Mrs. Tlastinjpi shtiuld Ik* included in the 
f^rani; but the Court declined accedinf]^ to either of these propositions, and at this 
lIostiDgs was much hurt, for though ho had no children to provide for, ho was 
anxious for his much loved wife, who was likely to survive him a good number of 
yours. It appears, however, that the clastic-minded old man did not long permit 
these things to dopress him. In 1816, when in the eighty-fourth year of bis age, 
he rebuilt the parish church of Daylesford, which stocid upon his own hind, urging 
on the work with eharu(!teristie i^agemcss, and pleasantly boas ing, wdien it was 
finished, that he had done it all just in four monllis. At lust, on the 22d of August, 
1818, he died, and whs interred behind the chancel of that church, among the b<moH 
and dust of his ancestors. Ills clear intellect was uncdoudcil to the last, his illness 
was very short, and ho mot his dcuth with the utmost composure. Among his 
numerous merits, and the great deeds that, will preserve his name in the history of 
his country, must he mentioned the noble encouragement he gave while in power 
to liberal studies and curious researches. Ho patronised most liberally, travels in 
the various countries of the Ertst, exiM^rimcnts, institutions fi»r promoting educa¬ 
tion, publications, and all useful or elegant proji'Cts. As w(d] by his example, as 
by his munificence, he gave nn impulse to learning in the indolent atmosphere of 
Bengal. He acquin^d also a deep know1u<lge of Versisn and Araliio liU^ratiire; 
and though he did not loam that mysterious and jialously guarde<l language him¬ 
self, ho was the first that .succeeded in goiiiing the confidence of the pundits, or 
hereditary priests of Tnditi, whereby he obtained for other KngHsh scUolars and 
students the key of Sanscrit, and to the secrets of the anciimt Hrahminical theohigy 
and jurisprudence. It was under his prohK^tion that tin* Asiiitiis Society com¬ 
menced its career; and it was during his administration that Bnglishnien n'ully 
began to acquire that knowledge of India, and the character, habits, and institu¬ 
tions of the people, without which our anomalous empire could not hav<t been 
maintained for any length of time. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, to Promote 
the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade; to Promote the Rights of the 
Aborigines of the British Colonies; and to Improve the Condition of our Fellow- 
Subjects, the Natives of British India. Glasgow, 1844. 

This is the Annual Report of a zealous, high-principled, and useful Society, 
that for many years has devoted its attention to a variety of important sub¬ 
jects connected with th« liberty and happiness of the coloured races. The 
condition and treatment of the negro apprentices in the West Indies—the 
system of Coolie Emigration—the Slavery of the United Stales—the Foreign 
Slave-Trade—the rights of the Aboriginal Tribes scattered over our distant 
settlements abroad, and the welfare of the millions of India, have all, in suc¬ 
cession, been the objects of the benevolent solicitude, and zealous efforts of 
this Society, and in the Report before us, we have abundant evidence, that 
the Society has not grown weary in well-doing 
The Report of the Committee congratulates the Society upon the mea¬ 
sures of the Supreme Government of India, for the extinction of slavery 
throughout its dominion The Committee, however, are wrong in saying, 
that “ ten millions (of slaves) were quietly set free in April;** 1843, by the 
regulation just before i«8ued. They would have acted more wisely in calling 
upon the Government at home, to say what measures had been adopted to 
give effect to the Act of the Legislative Council of Calcutta. To the best of 
our knowledge and belief, no practical results have tollowed from the Act. 
We are not aware, that a single slave has been made dc facto free, by the 
passing of that Act. We trust, therefore, thut tlic Glasgow Society will, at 
its next meeting, be prepared to show, that some steps have been taken to 
quicken the Indian authorities in the discharge of the most important partuof 
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ib«ir duty, which undoubtedly is, to see that their own act is not a dead 
letter, but a living and active law, lor the actual benefit of the millions who, 
in one form or another, arc held in bondage throughout their territories. ^ ^ 

We find, in the proceedings of the public Tneeting, a distressing, we might 
say horrifying, description of American Slavery, by a Citizen of the United 
States. His account of the connection of tne American Churches with 
Slavery, cannot be read without a blush for men who call tlien>aolvea Chris¬ 
tian ministers, and yet traffic in the persons of men, and even in the persons 
of their fellow-worshippers and church members. The frauds of the Coolie 
system are very properly denounced. Mr. George Thompson had given the 
Somety some information on the subject, which we find condensed in the 
Report, as follows:— 

The planters of Mauritius want labourers. Every man they at present obtain, 
puts them to the charge of about 100 rupees, or £ 10 sterling. Of this, ilie Govern- 
inontpays from the Island Treasury, 70 rupees, as a bounty upon immigration, 
leaving a direct expense to the planter of about 30 rupees. How is this hundred 
rupees spent? As follows :—The sugar planter says to his agent in Mauritius, 
You must obtain for me some Coolies. The agent straightway writes to the firm 
with whom he does business in Calcutta, and instructs thorn to ship a certain num¬ 
ber- The agency house then employs what are called dufiadars, or recruiting 
officers, or crimps. These, again, send men into different parts of the country, to 
seduce parties from their homes, and bring them down to Calcutta. When tfiort*, 
they are kept in miserable boles, until the time for shipping them comes. They 
are then taken to an office at the river side—questioned by a Government 
Coolie agent—a certificate is made out, stating their name, caste, country, age, 
height, and any peculiarity about them. A doctor then secs each man, and ccrtifi(‘S 
that he is sound. They are then put on board ship, and a custom-house officer re¬ 
mains until the pilot takes charge of the vessel. This pilot is responsible, until the 
ship is clear of the river. These latter precautions are to prevent smuggling 
a larger number than the Act allows. On arriving at Mauritius, a protector, 
so called, goes on board ship, and receives the certificates—examines the vessel— 
counts the Coolies—inquires after the treatment they have received as to food,water, 
means of cooking, &c.,—then lands them, and gives the captain the order to recidve 
the bounty. The Mauritius agents then claim those which have been sent to them 
respeedv^y—hand them over to different planters, then carry them before a magis¬ 
trate, whe binds the Coolies to thei^masters for one year. Away they go then to 
the plantation.—Now for the items of expense. The Ctimp manages to get about 
15 rupees for each man, from the Calcutta agent Out of this ho may give the 
poor Coolie two rupees, or one—which is all the money gets, until ho earns it at 
Mauritius ! Then say 15 rupees to the duf^ar, clear bounty for each man. The 
former 15 is charged os expenses for finding the man, bringing him from the vil¬ 
lage, keeping him at Calcutta, Ac. ibe mifiadar, therefore, in all gets—say 30 
rupees. Set down the passa^ money at, on an average, 40 rupees; and add fivo 
for the food of the Coolte during a six or eight weeks’ passage, though they manage 
to feed them for less than four. You have then, 75 out of the 100—the remaining 
25 are divided between the agent at Mauritius, and at Calcutta. Out of this 100 
rupees, as already stated, the Government pay 70 as a bounty, taken at present 
from the Reserved Fund of the Island. 

Such was the state of things during 1843, while Mr. Thompson was in 
India. We have noticed In a preceding number the recent regulations in¬ 
tended to check the evils above referred to, and we hope the friends of the 
Natives of India in Glasgow, will exercise a vigilant watchfulness over the 
future operations of the system. 

Zb thb appendix to the report are numerous interesting documents, in¬ 
cluding a series of letters, addressed to the Secretaries, by Mr. Thompson, 
during hfa visit to India. We insert one, describing that gentleman’s pre- 
aentatieo to'the Emperor of Delhi, and with that shall conclude our notice 
of tbfai^ry interesting pamphlet, which contains nearly a hundred pages of 
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matter, which cannot be read without instruction, and an increase of our sym* 
pathy with the victims of oppression and misrule througliout the world. 

Begum's PaUtce, DeJhi^ Aug, 12, 1843. 

^ This morning, eight o’clock, was fixed for my reception at the palace. Soon after 
six my escort arrived, and consisted of mounted men, a great number of others ou 
foot, carrying swords—several elephants, and an open carriage for me and my im¬ 
mediate attendants. A little before the hour I started, and soon reached the fort 
within which the palace is situated. Soldiers were drawn up within the barbican. 

I must, at some future time, endeavour to describe to you the splendid architecture 
of this residence of the king, which, if supported in a proper manner, would be one 
of the most magnificent royal residences m tho world. After passing under what 
Bishop Hebor describes as the noblest gateway and vestibule he ever saw, consist¬ 
ing not merely of a splendid Gothic arch in the centre of tho great gate-tower,^ 
but after that of a long-vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic cathedral, with a small 
open octagonal court in the centre, all of granite, and all finely-carved, with in¬ 
scriptions from the Koran, and with flowers,—1 passed through a spacious court¬ 
yard, and under another gateway—then across another wide court, to the hall of 
AUDIENCE, an open building, surrounded by screens—one of these yras removed, 
and I was met by the vizier, or minister, who taking by me by the hand, led me to 
the commencement of a carpet leading up to the spot on which the king was seated, 
surrounded by his sems and nobles. Here I had to pause, and make my salaam. 

I then advanced and presented a nuzzer, or a gift of two mohurs (;C3 4s.) to the 
king. I was then stationed by the side of the king, who handed to a herald a paper 
in l^ersiau, containing the titles he had conferred upon mo. 1 was then led by 
thc_ vizier to the place where I made my first salaam, and there my titles were pro¬ 
claimed.* I then made another salaam—theu advanced and presented a second 
nuzzer. After some time, I was led out to be rpbed in tho dress of honour pre¬ 
pared fur me. This dress is called a khilut.” In my case it consisted of eleven 
pieces. 1 was then brought back to the original spot, to make my salaam—then 
advanced and gave a third nuzzer to the king. The king then placed jewels round 
my neck, and fixed others upon my head. Then I retreated again, and salaamed, 
aud then came forward, and presented another nuzzer. Honorary dresses and 
jewels were then presented to four of my servants. Then a present of an elephant, 
a horse, and shawls to me—then more salaams, and another nuzzer—then finally, I had 
to make another salaam, and present another nuzzer in token of gratitude for ul these 
favours. During these ceremonies, the herald and crowd kept shouting and echo¬ 
ing the titles of the king—Lo, tho ornament of the world .”—** Lo, the asylum of 
the nations.”—“ King of kings 1”—“ The Emferor Bahadoor Shah I The just, the 
fortiuiuto, the victorious and my titles also ,—** The wise, the high in rank, the 
mediator between both parties, the well-wisher, tho chief favourite of tho light 
of th<^ universe, the great Bahadoor George Thompson !” My servants, too, 
had all to present nuzzers of inferior value, and my pundit, who is a 
Mahratto, a Brahmin of the very highest caste, and a man of rank, and who would 
die rather than servo any one but Ins own prince and me, impoverished himself by 
making his nuzzers as large as possible, presenting gold, and getting in return a 
title, a dress, and some trifling jewels. Ue had previously arrayed himself in 
some valuable jewels which he had borrowed in Calcutta for the occasion, and in 
which he appeared with no little splendour before tho illustrious but fallen scion of 
the bouse of Timoiir. Tho chief formalities being over, the Emperor hod the Court 
cleared—his hookah brought to him, and entered into conversation with mo. Ho 
siud ho hod studied physiognomy, and saw wisdom and benevolence in my counte¬ 
nance—that ho had longed to see me, and could not tell me how happy my presence 
made him—that the titles which had been proclaimed, were in Persian poetry of his 
own composing,—that he intended tu indite sonic verses, descriptive or his present 
feelings, 8cc, Wc also talked over his affiiirs. I then had permission to retire. 
After leaving the King, I went to visit, in other parts of the palace, the Heir appa¬ 
rent, and two others of the Royal Princes, and also to spnd a nuzzer to the Begum, 

• These titles translated into English are as follows :—“ The Ambassador of 
the Empire, the Counsellor of the State, the Courageous, the Mediator in the 
Battle." This last title may be interpreted “ the Peacemaker,” or “ the Keoonciler 
of contending parties.’* 
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bf There verp many ihrma and ceremonies to be observed in doing Uicsc 

things. From the Huir Apparent, 1 got another dress of honour. From oocli of 
the two younger Prloees, a thawl, also one from the Queen. To all of the^ I had 
to, present or send nuzzcrs—snd.also to make prbseata in money to the officers of 
state, the hmeld, the troops, the diivers, ahd sHveratdeks, etui to the beggars and 
Fakeera. had then to itdo my oarria^, with my ^terpreters and pui^tt, 
imd be driven in procession round the great &khometan Cathedr^ or Jama Hus- 
jid, msd thence home. The h»t being very great, and*my body, in addition to my 
cloth germeuts, enveloped in the dresses I had received (which 1 eras not bermitted 
to mke off tdl I got horned) and my hat being swathed in wx^unuleted folds of glit¬ 
tering clothe, with'the heavy jewels put on by the King, you may bc' sure that the 
two hours and a half during which 1 was standing, pr walking, ox; bowing, was a 
time of dreadful suffering, the effects of which I am experiencing at this moment. 1 
was bathed in perspiration on reaching mv house, and quite prostrated in sti^gth. 

Here then you nave a brief but faimful narrative of my reception at the court of 
the Mogul. 1 could, had I time and strength, descant on what has passed before 
my eyes to-day, and fill much paper by the reflections that have occupied my mind; 
but this, 1 must put off. My feelings were any, rather than those of pleasure, 
when surveying, as I did, the relics and the almost ruins of past grandeur, and the 
mgeantr^ of a King utterly without dominion, whom it is in the power of an Eng¬ 
lish official to vex, humiliate, and degrade at his pleasure; and who has, as 1 Ik>- 
lieve, been deprived of what was secured to him by solemn treaty. Well might 
Ileber say, when going over the palaro, and through the same ceremonies, that lio 
was reminded of the famous Persian line, 

spliler bangs her tapestrjr in tiio palace of the Cnsara;’* 

and that ho felt a melancholy interest in comparing the present state* of the Boyal 
family with whatit was 200 years ago. 

The Hall of Audience is a sptrtdous pavilion of white marble, elevated on a tcr- 
raoe of the same material, and is 150 feet in length, by 40 in breadth. Its pillars 
and arches are most exquisitely carved, and ornamented with gilt and inlaid flowers, 
and incriptioDs in the Persian character. Round the friese is the motto— 

If there be an Blyslnm on eorth, 

Jt Is tbU. It U this." 

But, its glory has departed. 


Hand-Book for India and Egypt, &c. By Geobob Pabbuby, Esq. 

Second Edition. 

W. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street 
Let no man leave England foftndia, or Calcutta on a journey to the Upper 
Provinces, without this work. We can speak of its value, for we have tra¬ 
velled with it in our hand from the City of Palaces to the Cuttab Minar at 
Old Delhi, and from Bombay to the Mother-bank. With Mr. Parbury's 
book for his companion, the tourist in India, or the overland passenger, will 
have a faithful guide to the objects most worthy of his attention ; and will 
And ample, though portable information respecting the history, the trade and 
commerce, and the present'eondition of almost every town be visits. In one 
volume, he will have a map of all the countries between England and Burraah, 
directions for his outfit and voyage—full particulars relating to everV day life, 
wages of servants, hotels, &c., in Calcutta—a copious vocabulary of the Hin- 
dostanee language—medical hints—distance tables—instructions for a dawk 
trip-—in fact, all that he requires, in the way of infurmatlon, from the 
moment he contemplates Iris journey, either by way of the Cape, or Egypt, 
until he arrives at his destination and afterwards, should he not be called 
upon to diverge vcry^Widely from the beaten track, or to depart very mate- 




bVy's excellent book there is a most commendable abstinence from all high- 
descrlptioDB, and sentimental outpourings. The object of the author 
hkKbd^ tdi,produce a work that should be useful. He has given ^abundant 
ptyMinInif he possessed the materials for t^iich a wt>rk; and he has so 
and arranged them, as to furnish to the sober and enquiring tra¬ 
veller a safe and interesting companion on a long and toilsome journey. 
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A NaRRATITK 09 A VISIT TO THK MAURITins AND SoOTR .AtRXCA. 

‘By James Backhouse. 

Hamiltou, Adams and Co» Fatomoster-Row. 

In the Briiuh Ftiend of India Maf(azine for November 1843, No, 23« wa 
had the Ratifying opportunity afforded us of mentioning in terms of bl^ 
commendation, Mr. Backhouse'’s Narrative of his Visit to the AustraHaa 
Colonies :*^thevelame before us oontaiua the history of a similar expedition, 
undertaken at a subsequent perbd, bythe same kind-hearted and philanthropio 
individual to the Mauritius and South Africa. The author, as in his previ¬ 
ous Australian sojoumings, vras accompanied on the present occasion by his 
vained and wolUtried fHend George Washington Walker; the objects of their 
visit being purely the discharge 'of a religious duty, to which they believed 
themselves to be specially called. In the course of his prolonged, and at 
times, haxardous journeyings, Mr. Backhouse’s attention was, as he states, 

alive to a variety of secondary objects, which appeared worthy of notice;" 
and hence, notwithstanding a large portion of his book is, of course, devot^ 
to the more immediate purpmU of the expedition—the amelioration of the 
spiritual condition of the natives and inhabitants,—a sufficient number of its 
pages refer to matters of more general interest to ensure its welcome reoep- 
tion and earnest perusal by all classes of readers. 

The aathor*8 African expedition extended to all the towns and varlons 
missionary stations then existing within the colonies he visited, and occupied 
a period of nearly three years. His first destination was to the Mauritios, 
where he remained about five months; he then departed for South Africa, 
and of the time there spent, nineteen months were occupied in travelling firom 
place to place, visiting the inhabiUnts in their towns and villages, and pro¬ 
moting tne welfare of his fellow mbn, under the influence of that love which 
knows no distinction of country, but looks upon all men as brothers, and 
desires the salvation of all. 

A journal, comprising a vast mass of authentic and interesting informatioDp 
and kept by Mr. Backhouse, during these perilous wanderings, has supplied 
the material matter of the present volume, from the pages of which we now 
make the following extracts:—the first contains a very gratifying account 
of the progress of civilisation amongst the Hottentots at Hankey, a missionary 
station at Cape Colony. 

As a temperance tea-meeting was to be held this evening we ventured to supply 
the tea, and some of the flour, out of our stores, knowing that we could replenish 
them at Fort Elizabeth, and believing that our friends in England would not think 
the fhnds of the society misapplied by this distribution. We visited the cottages, 
many of which were neat ana clean, white within and without; several were 
divided into two rooms, and had funnel-chimneys, to allow the escape of the smoke 
of their Htlld wood-fires. Fires aro often made in the middle of the floor of Hot¬ 
tentots’ huts, and the smoko escapes by the door, or any hole it can find in the 
thatch. The number of dwellings at Hankey is considerable, and several more of 
neat constrootion are in progress. The settlement is situated on a little bushy fiat^ 
on the Camtoos river, capable, in common seasons, of irrigation, and of cultivation 
to a ctmsiderable extent The long drought had, however, left many of the fa¬ 
milies nearly in a state of starvation. Some of the aged were dependent upon the 
mission family for daily food, and were chiefly supported by a supply of rioe^ The 
surrounding country is Karroo, the appearance of the bro^, busby hills of which 
is very dreary. Small patches of lana are sold at this station to such Hottentots as 
choose to purchase them, for their freeholds. The rest of the land is held 
in common. The whole was purchased for their joint use, by a sabscriptibtt 
among themselves and their friends, they paying about one-third of the cost, end 
the London Missionary Society advancing the remainder. The quantity of l and 
is about 1,500 acres, only 600 of which are adapted for cultivation- The nhmher 
of persons on the settiement at this time (1830) was nearly 600. 
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Some of the people are so poor os often to have to subsist on wild roots ; the 
ebildrcn of these have no other elothiii^ than a sheep'skin karmss; others of the 
people are able to obtain a moderate supply of food, and are clothed in cotton, 
woMlen, or leather garments. The children tliat are well-fed make good progress 
in their learninsr, hut those who obtain a bare subsistence are not so lively in in¬ 
tellect. The Hottentots have cut about six miles of water-ditches, for irrigation, 
and have cleared a considerable quantity of land. Few of them exhibit a luck of 
industry, when they have proper motives set before them, and are supplied with 
sufficient food; but generally, their diet is so low ns to keep them low in physical 
power, and, of course, indisposed for hard lal>our. In consequence of the drought, 
many have of late been under the necessity of le aving their gardens, to work for 
the boors in the vicinity, in order to obtain sustc'nance. Some of tlie cotta^e^ here 
would rival those of the English peasantry in cleanliness and order, but this is the 
result of the assiduity of the missionary and his wife, the former of whom visits 
them individually once a week, and notices with approbation whatever is as it 
ought to be in them, and the latter on another day, when she distributes tracts, 
and extends counsel. We found most of these little dwellings crowded with 
visitors, but stripped of their tables, which had been borrowed for the U'a-mecting. 

The chapel is a neat, plain building. In order to accommodate the Temperamte 
Tea-meeting, the tables were placed in a line down the centre, with three rows of 
seats facing them on each side. At the time appointed for the meeting, notice 
was given ny striking a suspended wheel-tire, that supplied the place of a bell. 
The mrn nssembled on one side of the chapel, nnd the women on the other, accord- 
tfig to their common mode of silting. Tea and cakes were dealt out by some of 
the females, and handed to ihe company on each side by those of their own sex. 
^'ome of the attendants would not have done discredit, either in appearance or 
dexterity, in that capacity, in any English gentleman’s family. The men all wore 
jackets and trowsera and the women gowns ; the latter h^ handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads in turban style. This is. the common head-dress of coloured 
females in ibis colony. All were remarkably clean. They conducted themselves 
with sober cheeiiulness, and looked full of intc^rest After the tables were cleared, 
and thanksgiving bad been devoutly expressed by Edward Williams, he addressed 
the company briefly on the subject of the meeting. It was my privilotio to follow 
him in recomireiiding total abstinence from intoxicating liquors. Several Hot¬ 
tentots and freed slaves then addressed the meeting, which afterwards adjr>umed 
for a short interval at milking-time, Ac., &c. p. 148. 

Mr. Backhouse represents the Caffers as a floe, stout, healthy-looking race 
of people, of dark complexion and not unpleasant countenance. Many of 
their customs, he tells us, have an alliance to thnse of the Jews, or perhaps, 
rather to those of the patriarchs. Their practising circumcision at about 
fourteen years of age, seems to point strongly to a descent from Tshmael; 
and they have much of the character of having their hand turned against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them. They practise purification 
by wishing in water, and burn faf, in some cases as a sacrifice. They have 
a great horror of defilement by tnuching the dead, which leads ihem to the 
terribly barlmrous pracice of removing persons supposed to be dying, into 
the woods, and leaving them to he devoured by wild beasts. They are also 
greatly afraid of persons subject to fits. ‘‘Theservanlsat Chumie would not eat 
with the same sf^n, nor drink out of the same vessel which a poor creature 
of this description, who had taken refuge here, had used; and the missionary 
was obliged to suffer him to sleep in another house. Great immoralities 
prevail am^mgst these people, in an unreclaimed state ; but when they come 
tinker the infiiieneo of Christian principle, these are abandoned; and gene- 
ratlyi jt.^isposUion is shewn, under these altered circumstances, to put on a 

a more decent covering than that us'iially worn."—p. 213. . 

‘iSworedit of the Smeliing-Doctors and others of a class who pretend to dc- 
witehcraft, or to avert it, by practising impositions upon these people is 
amw beginning tu give way. Illustrative of this gratifying fact we have the 
^subjoined anecdote. 

4 

On another 'occasion, a man was taken ill with a violent pain in his side, and a 
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Fingo doc^ss was sent for, to charm him. As this woman was quite naked, 
cTcept having a rope around her waist, Hichanl Taintoii declined going into the 
hut where she was, but requested his wife to go. The doctress applied her mouth 
to the young man’s side, and sucked, and then spit out a few grains of Indian 
com; these, she said, she hod sucked out, and that they were what occasioned the 
sickness. Ann Tainton denied tliat they could have been sucked out, and said the 
previously have had them in her mouth. This Uio doctress denied, 
and desired that her mouth might be examined, Ann Tainton examined her 
mouth, and satisfied herself that no Indian com was concealed in it. The doctress 
again sucked the man’s side, and again spit out some Indian com. The people 
looked at Ann Tainton with triumph; but though she had not yet discovered how 
the imposition was practised, she had no doubt but it was an imposition, and there¬ 
fore she maintained that it was nothing else. Sho appealed to the young man to 
know if he was relieved from the pain and he declared that he was not. She 
therefore still denounced the impostor, but not without some uneasiness, lest her 
wickedness should not be made t!> appear. The doctress again applied her mouth 
to the man’s side, and again spit out Indian Corn. Again Ann Tainton declared 
her conviction that it was imposture, and the young man declared he was no 
letter. The doctress now grew angry, and as each successive time this round of 
circumstances occurred, her wrath increased, Ann Tainton began to hope that the 
mystery was advancing towards a disclosure, though she knew not in what shape 
to expect In the end, the doclrcss spit out a piece of a tobacco-lcaf, rolled up, 
which explained the whole matter. She had swallowed the tobacco-lcaf to produce 
nausea, and iuid afterwards swallowed the Indian aorn ; by the help of the rope 
round her waist sho had been able to keep such a command over her stomach, us 
only to bring up a few grains of the Indian corn ut a time. The y^ung man, to 
the end of the proceeding, declared that he was no better. But though the 
iniquity of the doctress was exposed and denounced, she persuaded the women who 
attended her to carry off the young man to another krual, where they might not be 
interfered with by Christians. Tliis, howtsrer, could not prevent the report of her 
discomfiture spreading in the neighbourhood, to the diminution of the failh of the 
people in such Impostors. *p. 285. 

To the politician, the merchant, and the man of science, the present work 
vrill be found eminently useful; indeed, tliroughout the entire of his peace- 
diffusing wanderings, Mr. Backhnuse has evidently availed himself of his mani¬ 
fold opportunities of acquiring knowledge, with judgment and zeal. 

Tlie pictorial embelliKhments of the volume, consisting mainly of a series of 
spiritedly executed I tellings, are admirable, and very excellently illustrate 
tliose portions of the letter-press to which they refer. 

Contributions, Biographical, Literary and philosophical, to the 

Eclectic Keview- By John Foster, 2 Vols. 

T, Ward and Co, Fatcruostcr Bow. 

The contributions of the late Mr. Foster to the tZvlectic ftexsiew^ a selection 
from which—comprised in two large and handsome Volumes—is now before 
us, contain perhaps as much profound resenreh, critical acumen, and extensive 
erudition, as are to be found in any other scries of articles, written by one 
individual, throughout the entire range of English periodical literature. 

Mr. Foster’s connexion with the Review, commenced it appears, so far back 
as 1806, his first paper being pnblished in Uie November of that year., F^m 
this period ti the close of 1818, he was a stared and frequent cor trihutor, 
after which,—at least as regards the Eclectic —lie considerably remitted his 
literary labours, furnishing only thirteen papers from 1819 to 1828 incluaive. 
On . the Journal passing into other hands in January 1837, application < Was 
made to Mr. Foster for literary assistance, and authority was given to annonneo 
him as one of the regular coptribuiors to the work. The, impaired oun^itipn 
of his health did not however permit him to do ranch, and an uceasionil 
article was all which could be looked for, the fastidionsuess of his taste con- 
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currlng with the cause-just named, to indispose him to frequent composition 
his last contribution, we are informed, appeared in October 1839. 

The whole number of his papers, many of them extendinR to two, and some 
to three numbers, was one hundred and eighty-five, of which however, but 
flftr-nine are now reprinted. 

An interesting fra^ent of a letter which he addressed to the Editor of the 
Review in January 1841, with reference to the literary aid which he might then 
he expected to furnish, is inserted in the preface to the present voinmes, fVom 
which by the way, we have extracted the above brief account of Mr. Foster’s 
labours. The venerable writer, happy no doubt in the confident and cheerful 
thoughts of his past honourable and useful existence, thus details his sad 
infirmities; 

“ With my almost total want of memory, and miserable slowness in any 
sort of composition, 1 am very many degrees below the mark for anything of 
material account,—'anything requiring much reading, or laborious conMdera- 
tion. As to long reading, my eyes have their veto, and if 1 had read any 
considerable book, I should, when I closed it, bo just in the plight of 
Nebuchadnezzar with his dream—mi'st/a the resource of having any one to call 
in as substilute for Daniel.’* 

The articles now collated, refer to an extensive variety of topics; poetry, 
theology, biography, history and philosophy; and the merits and demerits of 
the several works devoted to these subjects are discussed with extreme and 
rare impartiality. As cc»mparcd with the republished papers of some eminent 
living reviewers, they may perliapa be wanting—and indeed it is so 
acknowledged by their present editor—in that Jinuh which their personal 
superintendence has secured to their productions; but in all the higher and 
more permanent aualities of intellect, in their largeness of view, penetrating 
subtlety of thongnt, deep insight into human nature, and sympathy with the 
nobler and more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they will be found 
eminently worthy of the genius of their author, and subservient to hts 
permanent repute. 

We subjoin an extract from the review of Cannitigham*% Christianity in 
India ; the writer is depicting the feelings of a man,—pure and nndefiled, 
with a perfrct standard of Christianity fixed in his irind,—on viewing the state 
^f religion in the several parts of the world, and thus proceeds— 

“ Let the supposed observer be conveyed next to a country of Mahometans, where 
again he will nnd something purporting to bo a religion, and even teaching the 
worship of one God. But the nature and attendant circumstances of this religion 
would soon unfold themselves to his view. And when he saw its pretended sacred 
book supplanting the revelation of God by a farrago of ridiculous trifles, vile legends, 
and viler precepts, mixed with some magnificent ideas, stolen for the base purpose 
from ^at revelation, like the holy vessels of the temple brought in to assist the 
debauch of ^Ishazsar and his lords; when be saw a detestable impostor acknow¬ 
ledged aud almost adored in the office of supreme prophet and intercessor, this 
imposition enjoined in the name of God, to be enforced as far as the power of its 
bidievers can reach with fire and sword, the happiness of, another world promised 
to every sanguinary fanatic that dies in this cause, or even in any war that a 
Mahometan tyrant may choose to wage, the representation of that other world 
aoconuDo^ted to the tastes of a horde of barbarians, and, as a natural and just 
consequence of all, the whole social economy, after the energy and zeal of conquest 
bad evaporated, living In a vast sink of ignorance, depravity, and wretchedness,— 
shame and abhorrence with which he would contemplate such a moral exhibi¬ 
tion, would tend to subside in a contempt of the human mind, which he would 
be coospelled to regard as a base servile thing, just fit to be the dupe of all 
Muaions, the drudge and devotee of all wickedness, and the sport and rightful 
ptpfisrty of whatever individuals of the mass have so much more vigour and depravity 
than the rest as to be able to ei^ect a despotism of delusion and iniquity. In passing 
away from such a baleful scene, it would require a high degree of the Christian 
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Spirit to prevent his rejoidng, that such an impious fdth, and debased niorality« 
ore BO well rewarded by physical plagues. His religion, however, would triuzn]^ 
over his anger, and he would (jnit such a country with the deepest regret and 
compassion, making that pensive appeal to heaven, ** Hast Thou made all men in 
vain ?” 

But the last excess of alternate grief and indignation would be reserved for him 
to feel, on coming among a nation of absolute Pagans. It has been the labour of 
his contemplative life to exalt his ideas of the divine essence, and as far as possible 
to abstract them from all those grosser modes of conception in which created 
objects are presented to our minds. He has made many an earnest, though un¬ 
successful (mort, to rohne his thoughts to the conception of a pure effort. After 
an intense exertion to reach the abstraction of the attributes of intelligence, 
benevolence, and power, he has exulted to think of their combination in infinite 
force in one awful being. Finding, however, his faculties utterly sinking and lust 
in any trial to contemplate these attributes under the predicament of infinity, he 
has laboured to elevate and expand his idea of the divinity to the utmost possible 
magnificence, by thinking of the grandest objects and operations in the universe 
as the effects and imperfect displays of his attributes, and as helping a feeble mind 
to attain a slight, an exceedingly slight, approximation towards a slight conception 
of the Supreme Mind .To these ideas, arising from the vastness of the universe, the 
number, magnitude, and order, of the heavenly bodies, the wonderful contrivance 
and power every where conspicuous, and especially in the creation of such number¬ 
less legions of intelligent beings, he has been solicitous to add the strongest illustra¬ 
tions of the Deity gdven in the inspired scriptures. And finally, the contemplation 
has not terminated in the speculative magninoence, which at once elevates and over¬ 
whelms the understanding, but has ultimately rested, with all the inexpressible 
emphasis derived from such magnificent views, on our own solemn relations with 
the God of justice, and the God of mercy. In the course, and under the just im¬ 
pression, of such contemplations, let him enter into a country whore the majestic 
idea of a Deity, originally imparted to our race, is transmuted into an endless mis¬ 
cellany of fantastic and odious fables, in what arc esteemed the sacred books, and in 
the minds of that small proportion of the inhabitants that read them; and where 
the mass of millions, together too with the more cultivated few, fall prostrate in 
adoration of the rudest prices of mud and lumber that their own hands can shape. 
Let him walk out from his retired room or lent, after his sonl had been raised in 
prayer to a real and infinite being, and approach one of those many shrines, 
which, in a populous district, he may see deforming the county around, him, and 
behold a numW of creatures in his own shape fix^ in petrified reverence, or per¬ 
forming grave ritual antics, before a filthy figure, or sometimes an unshaj^ lump 
of wood or stone, daubed black and red, which piece of rubbish, without a 
shape, or in a shape more vile and ugly than it is possible for European hands to 
make, stands there in substitution for that infinite spirit which he has just been 
worshipping ;—it stands for the most part in real and perfect substitution ; but 
if it were in representation, the case would be very little better. Let him go on a 
variety of excursions, to make out if he can, a list of all the modes, all etjnally 
vile, into which their idolatry has varied its prolific caprice. Let him gently mter- 
romte, or remonstrate with, some of its wretched slaves, and see to what a depth of 
iniatuatioo the depravity of the mind can gravitate. Let him observe the innumer¬ 
able ceremonial fooleries, mixed with filthy consecrated customs; and then for a 
moment recollect, if inde^ he can be wilb'n^ to have such opposites for a moment 
associated in his mind, the simplicity and sinrituality of the Christian worship^ the 
dignity of the very tastes which the religion cultivates, and its appropriate purity 
of manners. Let observe, as performed at the dictate of the laws, customs, 
and priests of this superstition, such l^rbarous and whimsical self-inflicted pemuices 
and torture, ard such sacrifices of living relatives, as it would be supposed some 
possessing fiend had compelled the wretched pagans to ^opt for his diversion; 
let him observe, amidst these tyrannic rigours of a superstitious conscience, an enUre 
want of conscience wi^ respect to the great principles of morality, and the extinc- 
tioninagreatdegreeofthe ordinary sympathies oi human nature for suffering ob¬ 
jects ; let him notice the deceitful and cruel character of the priests, exactly con¬ 
formable to the spirit of the superstition; and let him consider those unnntuml but 
insuperable distinciions of the classos of society, which equally degrade the one by n 
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stupid seryility, and the otkor by n stupid prido. And Anally, let him reflect that , 
each day many thousands of such diMudoil creatures are dyinp^, destitute of all 
that knowledge, those consolations, and those prospects, for which he adores the 
author of the Christian revelation. How would he do able to quell the sentiment 
of horror, which would arise in bis luind at every view and every thought of what 
we have thus supposed him to witness? He would feel as if something demoniac 
infested all the land, and pervaded all the air, inspiring a general madness previous to a 
general execution. Fur he would feel an unconqiiorablo impression, that a land 
could not be so abandoned of the divine mercy, but to be soon visited by the divine 
vengoanco; and that vengeance lie would hardly at some moments be able to 
depriK^atc, while beholding the occa'^ional extraordinary excesses of frantic ubomi' 
nation.—p. 222. Vol. 1. 


Tbavels in Kordofan, &c. By Ignatius Pallme. 

J. Madden & Co., I..cadenhall-6trcet. 

Ignatius Pallmo, a Bohemian by birth, it would appear, undertook, 
towards the close of the year 1837, the present narrated journey to Kordofkn, 
on oomoiission, for a mercantile establishment at Cairo, in the hope of dis¬ 
covering new channels of traffic with Central Africa. In the porsuit of Ins 
object, he sojourned longer, we believe, in that country than any European 
before him; the information, therefore, which he furnishes respecting the 
present state of this province in particular, and of the Belled Soudan in 
general, raiiy be considered the most authentic in existence at the present 
time. The contents of his volume, prepared from notes collected during a 
residence of nearly two years in Kordofan, consist of a description of that 
province, and of some of the bordering countries; a review of the present 
state of commerce therein ; interesting details of the habits and customs of 
the inhabitants; and an account of the slave hunts which annually, under 
tlie government of Mehemet Ali, take place throughout the mountains of 
Nuba and the adjoining countries. 

Our traveller had far ampler opportunities of ascertaining with correct¬ 
ness, the actual condition and resources of the places he visited, than any of 
his predecessors. Both Rueppel and Russeger had previously traversed the 
oountry, but their sojourn had been but of short duration ; they travelled," 
Pallme writes with some quaiutness, “in so much company, that many 
'things must have escaped (heir observatioo, and remained hidden from them, 
which were revealed to me, who, defying every species of danger, wandered 
through the province aloue, under a variety of circumstances, sometimes 
accompanied by one solitary servant, and sometimes even without thus much 
protection. Thus I have often shared the humble fare of a camel-driver in 
the desert, or conversed with the natives in their damp and ob.scure Tukkoli; 
whilst at other times I have enjoyed the opportunity of gaining information 
firom the governor and higher officials, to whose feas;s I was frequently 
invited.*’ 


We regard this book as a very important addition to our libraries, referring 
as it does so fully and authentically o the geoirraphy, products, and natives 
of a territory, with which we have hitherto been but slightly acquainted; 
indeed, so few travellers have visited the scenes of our author’s researches, 
and subjected the Infurmation they were enabled to collect to print, that 
scarcely one-half of the places mentioned bybinrare to be found on the most 
recent maps. The crowded state of our pages forbids—at least on the pre¬ 
sent ooeasioD—the extraction of any portion of the contents of the work; 
the original, however, we may observe, is said to be characterised by an 
ingenuous and nnassuming style; and, this being the fact, the translator has, 
endently, been highly successful in his endeavour to paraphrase the text as 
comparible with the two languages. 

We hope to have an early opportunity of again noticing this book, and in 
ftho meanwhile, most unhesitatingly certify as to its cxccdlence and value. 
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The Mtstertes ov London. By Father North. 

Hugh Cunningham. Stranri. 

Onr readers mu<t in nowise imagine that this little work has any re¬ 
semblance, cither in style or matter, to a book at present in extensive deinani, 
and entitlpd The iVt/sferies of Paris ; for, save in the trifling matter of a 
portion of its title, it offers not, we can assure them, tlie faintest resemblance 
to that very exciting romance Whilst through the mazes of Suc*s Parisian 
obscurities, we And, dimly revealed but pruriently enough related, a scries 
of dismal adventures and licentious intrigues; the present volume, with its 
eighty pages, or so, of honestly stated facts, undisturbed by a single Incident, 
either of romance or passion, and entirely remote from things mysterious, if 
we except perhaps the details concerning some of the underhand practices of 
the inferior order of London tradesmen, is neither more nor less than a 
stranger's guide to the art of living, and science of enjoyment, in our mighty 
modern Babylon, its exhibitions, amusements, gaities, &c. 

Its author is evidently an experienced man about town,** and narrates 
the various results of his practical information with much apparent hearti¬ 
ness and some rathereifcctivc humour; as the book likewise contains, ‘‘ in 
order,” we arc told, “ to direct the currency into its legitimate channels,” 
a complete expose of the more insidious frauds and mysteries of London, it is 
more than probable that it will receive a considerable share of popular favour. 


Facts and Fancies. By George Godwin, F, R. S. 

G. W. Nicldsson. Ri'gcnt Street. 

Written by the accomplished Secretary of the Art-Union of London, this 
work consists of a collection of tales and sketches, as well in verse as in prose, 
referring to an exceedingly miscellaneous assortment of subjects. A very 
comical Lament fur the departed glories of Bartholomew Fair, prepares us for 
a solemnly enough written Invocation to the Stars, whilst, following in rapid 
and immediate i;uccession we find some Musiugs at Pompeii,—a German 
tale of diablerie—Lines in return for a Bible —a Chat about Westminster 
Abbey, &c. &c. 

This multifarinusness of matter, however, will doubtless recommend 
the book to the lover of light literature;—much of the folly of the day, and a 
little of its wisdom, is laughingly glanced at; many most amusing pictures 
are drawn by their clever author from life, as it actually exists in the every¬ 
day world, and the poetic sketches, if not strongly characterized by origi¬ 
nality, display at all events much good taste and feeling. 
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The Overland Mall from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 5th 
of June, bringing intelligence from,— 

China, to the.«.... 10th March. 

Calcutta.......< 2Qth April 

Madras .•'.20th „ 

Ceylon .....22nd „ 

Bombay*. . .*. .. Ist May. 

We are happy in having to '*ecord the arrival of one Indian Mail that contains no 
oocount, either of wars, or rumours of wars, if we except the announcement of the 
intention of Lord fiUenborough to proceed to Allahabad, i\)r the purpose of there 
keeping an eye upon events in the Funjanb. His Lordship, however, would be in- 
fbrined of his removal by the middle of June, and would in consequence suspend, 
as a matter of course, his operations, and prepare for his departure. 

The China news refers almost exclusively to aflairs of commerce. The state of 
trade is described as discouraging and low ; but it must be observed, says our con<- 
temporary the Indian Nem^ “ that the trade described is solely the Canton trade; 
and we have ourselves a strong notion that the new ca^er of prosperity so confi¬ 
dently anticipated, will be found to originate in those parts where there were no 
old customs and prejudices to be got rid of." 

The so-called mutiny in the army of India has been quelled. One native regi¬ 
ment has been (hsbanded. The rest of the troops, order^ to Scinde, had proceeded 
quietly and cheerfully to their destination. 

Tranquillity reigns on the north-western aide of the Indus. A conference be¬ 
tween General Napier and the Chiefs was to take place at Hyderabad on the 24th 
of May, when it was hoped that all existing causes of difference would be removed. 

In the Funjaub, Heera Sing, the minister of the young Maharajii, had succeeded 
in treacherously murdering his uncle Suchet Sing, and had thus removed a formi¬ 
dable opponent who had been invited by a portion of the army to displace him, 

Fes^wur was still threatened by Akbar Khan, who will, doubtless, take advan¬ 
tage of the unsettled state of affairs in the Fuajaub, to pounce upon the long coveted 
territory, when an opportunity occurs. 

Gwalior is said to to the hot-bed of intrigues, and a report b circulated that the 
life of the minuter had been threatened. 

We extract from the Indian papers before ns some items of miscellaneous intel¬ 
ligence, and several short articles on interesting and important topics. 

Lord Ellenborough. —Sohio of those who have recently returned from Eng¬ 
land, and who, when there, had opportunities of hearing the murmurs of discontent 
which echo through the chambers m Leadeiihall Street, do relate ^at the letters to 
and from our Governor-General, within the last eighteen months, have been eba- 
raoterized by any thing but friendliness and.conrtesy, and that they strongly recal 
to mind the days when Col. Clive wrote to his Honourable Masters, in terms which 
we had rather not quote, but which must be familiar to every reader of Mill. 

Horrible Mobtalitt on Board a Betcrn Coolie Vessel.— Conduct of 
the M^ridus and Madras Governments.—The Star gives full particulora of the 
lamentabb mortality, which occurred on board the Watkim^ which recently brought 
149 return emigrants from the Mauritius, of whom no fewer than forty-four 
perished on the voyage I —The Madras papers have been wont to boast that no 
abuses had ever been committed at that Fresidency similar to those laid at the door 
of parties in Bengal, in reference to the acquisition or shipment of Coolies. But 
the deUnauenoy which this examination has brought to light, is of a far more 
heinous character than any with which Calcutta b chargeabb. Tt has arisen, not 
frt^lhe cimidity of private iodividuals, but from the neglwme if the public June- 
HtmterUu In direct contravention of the Act, it appears that the Madras au&ori- 
tiet hare permitted 117 Coolies be shipped in a vessel which ought not to have 
bm allowed to carry more than 86. The Star justly remarks that no such thing 
has over baj^ned in Calcutta. But the neglect of tne Madras functionaries sinks 
into iittignincpce when compared with diot of the Mauritius Authorities. The 
provbions which the Act has humanely made for tbecomfbrtand convenience of the 
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labourers,^ have been totally disregarded by tliose who are appointed and paid to 
secure their execution on that island. One hundred (tndfirttf’^nine persons were sent 
back on board a vessel which, according to the Act, ought not to have broughtmorc 
than eighty-six, ihe vessel hod no fewer than Jifty~thrce individuals for whom 
there was no aecomodatton; at the same time no attention was paid to thoMm- 
TOrtant question of securing an ample supply of water. The consequence was that 
the mortality be^u before the vessel haa been a fortnight at sea; five men threw 
themselves overboard in a state of delirium, of whom three were picked up ; and 
before the vesBcl had reached her destination, forty^four had perished, the victims 
of this inexcusable neglect on the part of the Mauritius Government If those who 
are entrusts with the duty of protecting the Coolies, can thus openly neglect it, in 
a COSO which is likely to attract public atteation, what confidence can be placed on 
their conscientious attention to the necessities of the CooUes on the island itself; 
where detection, is so seldom likely to follow delinquency ? 

The government of 1 ndia has of course, no farther authority in this matter than 
to bring this instance of neglect to the notice of the Governor of Mauritius. But the 
case demands a more severe visitation, for which we must look to Lord Stanley. And 
we hope the Anti-Slavery Society wiU not fail to go up to the Colonial office with 
so strong a remonstrance, as shall effectually prevent the repetition of such an 
offence. 

A second instance of mortality in a Cooly ship has just been forced on public 
notice. The ship Baboo^ which was employed to bring back time expired (Julies 
from the Mauritius, lost six men in her way to Madras and cloven between Madras 
and Calcutta. She left this Port about five months ago with 210 Coolies, which 
was the full number she was allowed to carry according to the Regulations. In 
her voyage to the Mauritius she lost three^ one of whom was a woman who died in 
childbirth. On her return, she brought 270 adults, besides some children, which 
was nearly one third more than she would have been permitted by the rules of this 
Govenunont to take she lost seventeen. In the two instances in which there 
has been an extraordinary mortality among the coolies, the vessels have been found 
to have carried more than the legal complement of Cooly passengers. The inferencce 
is inevitable It seems strange that the ministry at homo should not have thought 
it necessary to adopt the^samc precautions for the health and comfort of the coolies 
on their return from the island, which the Government of Bengal has adopted in 
reference to their passage to it, and should have attached no penalties to the culpable 
neglect of the public officers in her Majesty’s service. If the restrictions on tho 
number of Coohes which a vessel is allowed to take, aud the regulations regarding 
the quantity of food, water, and medicine, which the Captain is constrained to pro- 
sude, be unnecessary, let them be abrogated at once; but if they are necessary on 
the voyage let them be of equal force at the Isle of Franco as in Calcutta; and let 
not the cupidity^ of owners of sh^s, be permitted to rocal to our remembrance the 
horrors of tho middle passage. But how can wo entertain any doubt of the value 
u ^ provisions when their necessity has been so incontrovertibly established, by 
the fact that in every instance in which they have been followed, the voyage has 
presented only tho usual average of mortality, and that whore they have been 
neglected, the mortality has been fearful? The death of no fewer than sixty-one 
TOinCT, who have perished in these two ships, lies atthedoor of the Colonial omoors. 
ijet them endeavor to efface the stain by instantly enforcing at Mauritius tho rules 
which are established in Calcutta for emigrants, and lose no time in conferring <m 
the local authorities hero, the power of inflicting penalties for a breach of them. 

Dwarkenauth Tagore has received a letter by tho last mail from the lion. Charles 
Augustas Murray, which accounts for the delay in the receipt of the portrait of 
hoiaelf, which her Majesty was graciously pleased to promise that distinguished 
natwe gentleman. Mr. Murray states that the delay had arisen from the desire to 
send to India a good and faithful portrait of her Mincsty, and that an artist, Win- 
terbotham, had lately succeeded much to her satisfaction, and had produced a 
portrait which was deemed worthy of being sent to that country. 


BBinaH DUTIES ON INDIAN WHEAT. 

* 1 .^? qf India, “ the petition of the Agricultural Society 

to the Impeml Parliament, praWng for the admission of wheat mwn in Indi& at 
the some duty at which Canadian wheat is now' admitted. I Stover diversity 
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of opinion may oxist as to ihr possibility of obtaining an atb'ijuute return for wheat 
exported from hence to England, or even of the probability of being able to land it 
in a morchantablo state in England, after so long a voyage, tlu^re can bo no quos- 
tion that wheat, the growth of this country', ought to bo placed on th>* snme footing * 
as wheat grown in other colonies ; and that the prayer of the petition is just and 
reasonable. There ought to be no dilTercatial duty between colony and colony. The 
following is the petition :— 

“ ‘ That your petitioners are members of a society which has for upwards of 
twenty years past existed in Calcutta, under the name of “ the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India,'’ having for its object the promotion and improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and horticulture. 

“•That the attention of your petitioners has been lately directed to the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat in India. That with a view to obtain good practical inforiuation on 
the mode pursued in the culture of this article, on the rates of production, on the 
cost of prcwucing and profit derivable, and on the practicability of exporting it in 
good condition, your petitioners addressed themselves during ihr‘ past year to 
agriculturalists and other residents in various districts of Bengul und the North 
Wustorn Provinces, as also to parties engaged in the trade in Calcutta. That the 
result of such enquiries has been to satisfy yonr petitioners that tliis country is 
able to grow and export wheat that would find a ready sale in tlic home mtirkct at 
remunerating prices, were sufficient eucourugt'incnt afforded. Your petitioners 
conceive it unnecessary in this place to occupy the time of your Eight Honourable 
House with any lengthy remarks in regard to the culture, &c. of wheat in India, 
but they would respifctfully beg reference, for such details, to the report of your 
petititioner’s Committee, which accompanies this petition, and whereon is based 
the opinion formed by your petitioners of the ccrluiii advantage the opinion of sueh 
a trade would afford, not only to Indian Commerce, but also to that of Great Bri¬ 
tain in the necessary return of her manufActures. 

“ ‘ While however, your petitioners arc fully satisfied that the capabilities of‘ 
India as a wheat-growing country are very great, and that any quality of corn 
could be exported to meet the daily increasing demand of the mother country, they 
would ^pectfuUy beg to draw the attention of your Bight Honourable House to 
the serious drawback to such export which now exists in the duty levied on this 
necessary article of food. 

•• ‘Your petitioners are aware ot the passing, during the last year, of the Canoila 
wheat and flour bill into a law, and the consequent advantages now possessed by 
that colony. Actuated, thereWe, by a desire to further the objects of their 
Society, and to assist, not only in ameliorating the condition of the agricultural, 
labouring, and all other classes of Indio, but in a no less degree, that of the mother 
country, your petitioners respectfully pray that your Right Honourable House- 
will be pleased to take into its earliest consideration the justice and expediency of 
allowing the admission, into the ports of Great Britain, of wheat from this country, 
on the same terms as have already been conceded to wheat from Canada. 

ABOLITION OF TRANSIT DUTIES AT THE MADRAS PRESIDENCT, AND CONSEQUENT 

INCREASE IN THE PRICK OF SALT. 

This great act of justice, after having been under consideration for nine years, 
has been at length consummated. The transit duties in the Bengal Presidency, 
which a late member of the Board of Customs pronounced a “ curse,” were 
abolished in IS35, during the brief administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, to whom 
the country is under an obligation for this act of sound policy, second only to that 
which it owes to Mr. Boss, the Lieutenant Governor of Agra at that period. While 
the Supreme Council was deliberatitig npun this mi‘usure, and liesitating between 
the relief of commerce and the sacrifice of revenue, he adopted the bold plan of 
abolishing all internal duties throughout his own jurisdiction, without wailing for 
the sanction of his superiors. It was on this occasion Uiat his friend, Col. Young, 
made the pithy remark, that “ Sandy Il(»ss had upset the ct)ach, and that the 
Governor-General coitltl not set it up agftin,*' And so indeed it turned out; for 
though the Lieutenant Governor was duly reprimanded for this premature move¬ 
ment, tht* Siit»reme Government felt in its full force the absurdity of continuing 
those vexatious duties on the lower line of th(! rivers, after th(‘y haj been abolished 
Oil the upp^'r Vuu*; nist us the Madras Gijvemment may be supposed to feel the 
anoimdy of couiiiiuin."; its own peculiar lottery, worth one laKh of rupees a-ycar, 
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urter the Supreme Government has (le<;lared all lutterios a nuisance. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, therefore, proooeded forthwith to abolish all duties throu(;hout the length 
and breadth of this rresidoncy. It was promised, at the time, that the abolition of 
similar duties at Madras should bo Uikcn into immediate consideration; for the 
“ restrictions which bore with oppressive weight on the internal commerce of that 
Presideny” were mure crushing than the dutirs in Ihmgal. But years passed over 
without the redemption of this promise; and though the surplus of the public 
revenue accumulated to the extent of millions, in llu*. course of two or three years, 
no advantage was taken of this season of fiuuncial prosperity, to relieve that 
Presidency from a burden which was weighing down the* springs of industry. 

The subject has engaged the earnest attention of the Supreme Council during 
the lost eighteen months, and we have now the result of their labours in the Act 
just published, which abolishes all transit duties througliout that Presidency, and 
in their stead imposes a duty on saK, the price of which through the Madras terri* 
tory will be assimilated in some measure to that which prevails in the other 
divisions of the empire. At the same time, the tariif of sea customs is revised; 
but to what extent the duties are iix^reasod we have no means of ascertaining. But 
though a considerable equivuleiii for the lost revenue may thus be found in the 
article of salt, the freedom granted to the internal trade of that Presidency must 
be attended at firbl, if not eventually, with a eoiibidcrable sacrifice of revenue. 

That the general prosperity of the Presidency will be greatly augmented by the 
abolition of these oppressive duties, cannot admit of the least doubt. However 
vexatious the increase in price of an article of such prime necessity as salt may 
prove, still the new burden imposed will bo much lighter than the old burden which 
has l>ccn removed ; and the present measure must be considered as based on sound 
principles. Of course, it would have been more gracious if Government had abo¬ 
lished the duties without any substitute; and still more gracious were it to consent 
to the abolition of all taxes whatever ; but if the state of the public finances be such 
us not to admit of an unconditional remibsion, it is wise to take off a heavy transit 
duty which so deeply atlectod the sources of national prosperity, and to lay on a 
comparatively light duty on Salt. No tux of cM^ual amount can be devised which 
will press less heavily on the comforts of the community, or which will be found 
less expensive and less vexatious in the collertion. After the now impost on S^t 
at Madras comes into operation, it is possible that the public revenue, derived from 
this article, throughout our dominions, among ninety millions of people, may be 
Three Crorcs of Buncos, or Three Millions sterling annually ; in that case it will 
fall upon each indiviaual at the rate five annas a-vear. If, however, the revenue 
should bo found to yield even four millious and a half, still this would only inflict 
u tux ofa shilling a-year upon every man, woman, and child throughout the British 
empire in the East. We all know that the Salt monopolyis one of the standing topics 
of popular declamation; and that notliing more freely draws forth tears of generous 
compassion from the eyes of Englishmen and Englisli women ut home tlian the 
tyranny of this abominable GoYGrnment, which taxes the very salt which seasons 
ino scanty dish of rice, to which extortion has limiu>d the poor Indian. Even Burko 
did not disdain to use this argument against the Indian Govermnent of lus di^ ; 
but it would be difficult to discover in the whole circle of taxation any object, which 
in the peculiar circumstances of so populous and comparatively poor an empire, will 
yield a larger or more secure revenue to the state. wi\h less of individual privation. 

Canals in India.— If coming events east their shadows before them, we are on 
the evo of having two canals constructed—tlic most magnificent w'urks of the 
British dynasty—which will complete an efficient lino of water communicution 
between jjurdwar and the sea. The Ganges canal, which was projected in the 
days of Lord Auckland—and, after having been commenced, was suspended for 
w'ant of funds—is about to be revived under the auspices of our present Governor- 
General. The North-West papers state that the Lioiit.-Govcmor, Mr.Thomason, 
who has always taken the deepest interest in this noble undertaking, has recently 
visited the head of the proposed canal, and that active operations will probably 
follow the report he may send in. Wc have no moans of judging of llio accuracy 
(tf this rumour, but we most sincerely hope that it may prove correct; and that ikj 
lime will be lost in making such an ajipropriathm of the public funds to it as may 
swurc Uie efficient pn>gress and the t*arly eomphi-ion of tin* canal, 'rhe Gangers 
canal will puyaa an agricultural s|>eculation, as all oilier canals in the Nortli-Wc^si 
liavc done; but it w^ould be a narrow and sbort-siglued policy which should cmifine 
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its ftdvantog^cs to the husbandman. It should b 9 made sufficicntl? capacious, oven 
at the risk of reducinf]^ the utility of the river, to admit of its burtig .subservient to 
commercial objects, and there can bo little doubt that this more comprehensive 
plan will be mooted. 

Hie Ganges Canal will give ns the means of rapid and easy transport through 
the length of the Doab, bat in order to maintain a communication with the com¬ 
mercial metropolis of tfais Presidency at all seasons of the year, wc shall reouiro 
eitW a' railroad or a canal from Bajmabl to Calcutta. The rail project has been 
folded up for the present, because the country is not ripe for it, nor the treasury 
rich enough for it The surplus funds of the tolls on the Bengal rivers,which have 
been allowed quietly to acoumulate, are sufficient, it is calculated, for the construc¬ 
tion of the canal, and a vigorous effbri is reported to have l^en made to secure the 
immediate application of them to this national object Wc arc happy to loam 
from the Govemor-GeneraVs reply to the deputation of the Steam Company on 
Friday last, that his lordship has formed so ** aocided on opinion of the importance 
and advantages which will attend it,’* but grievously mortified to find that he has 
contented himself with strongly recommenditig it to t^e authorities at home. The au¬ 
thorities at home are the Court of Directors. Since when, we ask, has Lord Bllon- 
borough contracted such deference for that IIoo. Court, as to refer a mutter of 
internal improvement to their consideration? When the question of rewarding the 
heroes of Muharajporo and Punniar was under discussion, his lordship considered 
any such reference altogether redundant, and proceeded at once to open the vaults 
of the Treasury, and distribute its hoards among the troops with an unsparing 
hand. Why could he not havo ordored tho arroaruge of tho Toll fun<l, wliich has 
lieen so long lying dormant, to be devoted at once to this object, instead of sending 
the matter home for con8i<leration to a bixly so dilatory and so obstructive, and 
thus postponing the realization of our hopes, and the improvement of the country 
to an indefinito period ? 

The Law of Evidence. —The last Calcutta OaxHU publishes an Act for im¬ 
proving the law of evidence. The preamble states that whereas the enquiry after 
truth in her Majesty’s Courts of Justice is often obstructed by incapacities croateil 
by the present law, therefore no person offered as a witness shall be hereafter ex- 
clude<1 from giving evidence by reason of incapacity from crime or interest. The 
progress of legal science in modem times has at length swept away this relic of the 
wisdom of our ancestors; but it is also worthy of remark, that this incapacity of 
bearing testimony from crime or interest which is now abrogated, was also one of 
tho ol&Bt and most valued maxims of IBndoo law. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Copies of the following works have been received, and will he noticed in our ncA't :— 
life and Times of Tx)uis Plulippe, by the Rev. Mr. Wright—The Sisters, by Mr. 
Cookton—Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology, of Ancient Egypt, by Mr. Wathen— 
Part 72 of the Novel Newspaper. 


AH Communicalions and Books for Bevictv, addressed to the Editor of the 
“BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,’ 
will be received by the Publishers, Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster 
Raw ; br'ly the Printers, Messrs, Munro AND CoNOREVE, 26, Duke Street, Lincoln's 

Pamphl ts for stitvhingf and AtUfertisemenfs for the forthcoming Number of 
^^J/^gazine should he sent on or before the 27/A imjL, to the Offtcc of the Magasme, 
puAv Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields* 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIAN GANG ROBBER. 

[We are indebted for the following deeply, though painfully interest¬ 
ing, personal narrative of Ajeet Singh, a noted Dacoit (or night 
robber), to the Editor of the Affra Ukhbar^ who has liberally supplied 
each of ^'s subscribers with a pamphlet, compiled from the depositions 
of Ajeet Singh, after his apprehension by the British Government. 
The statements of the robber-chief were all forwarded to the officers 
appointed for the suppression of Dacoitee, and have been foui>d to be 
in every material respect correct. Ajeet, having been admitted au 
ap'prover^ has been employed by the British Government.] 

My ancestors were born at Marwar (in the province of Ajmeer), and 
on some occasion, having offended the chief of the district, they were 
turned out of his territory, and the rent-free lands which had been 
assigned them resumed. My great-grandfather had died before this 
event, but my grandfather and eight surviving sons, with many 
hundred families of the same tribe were expelled, and took to the unin¬ 
habited parts of the country around Marwar, and settled in parties of 
one or more hundred families around the large wells called Bowlces, 
which were very numerous—they have steps reaching down to the 
water’s edge, and apartments in the sides and around them equal to the 
accommodation, each, of many hundreds of families. They adopted 
robbery as their profession, and the only means of subsistence, and 
became known among the other people by the name of Bowaroc-walas, 
Brttuh Friend of India Mag* Vol. V. No. 30. ti H 
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or Bowarees, or the people of the Bowlces. The chief of Marwar 
heard of their depredations, and began to concert measures for ex¬ 
pelling them from their new abodes. Having nothing to hope from 
resistance, they broke up on his approach, and wandered over the 
country in small parties. My grandfather, with his eight sons, came 
to Paloda in the Jypore territory, conciliated the land-holders with 
money and promises, got from them the lease of tlie estate, and built a 
fort upon it for security. 

Some time afterwards, the Nawab Ameer Klian made an attack upon 
this fort, and took, plundered and levelled it with the ground, and I 
had three uncles killed in defending the place. My grandfather had 
died in Paloda before the attack took place; my father and his four 
brothers, with their families, and those of their deceased brothers now 
left the Jypore territory, in which they had become powerful, and 
sought an asylum with the Baja of Kurowlee, lie accepted their 
proifered services and entertained them upon fixed salaries, on condition 
that they should prevent robbery in his territory, and fight for him 
whenever his country might be invaded by an enemy. 

Our numbers soon increased beyond our means of subsistence, and 
my two uncles went olf with forty followers, and entered into the 
service of Kurreem Khan, the Pinclara chief, who gave them the charge 
of his bed-room. J’hcy were with him when his fortunes declined 
under the attack of the British forces, and were all killed in his service. 
My uncle, Bhurt Sing, went and entered into the service of Baja 
Pertaiib Sing, chief of Alvar, who employed him and Bijce Sing, a 
leader of our clan, to assassinate Dewan Ilurdeo Sing. Pertaub Sing 
had been a feudatory Jageerdar of the Jypore man ; but he now began 
to throw off the yoke in the usual way, and to set up for himself, lie 
set fire to villages and plundered the country, and the Jypore Bajali 
sent the Dewan (minister) Hurdeo Sing to reduce him to obedience, 
with orders to seize or kill him and resume his Jageer. He went with 
an army of twenty thousand men, laid siege to his fort, and reduced 
him to great extremities; Pertaub at last sent for my uncles Bhurt 
Sing and Bijee Sing, who came with five hundred of their clan, and 
were promised a very high reward, and a good estate in hereditary 
rent-free tenure, if they would assassinate the minister. They under¬ 
took the duty, and Bhurt Sing at midnight entered his tent, which was 
without a sentry. lie had four or five men with him, and leaving them 
outside the tent, he entered and found the Dewan asleep, entirely 
defenceless. He could not kill him in that state ; but took up his 
turban, sword, and shield, which lay by the bedside, and returned with 
them to Bijee Sing, saying that the enemy slept even without a sentry, 
and that he could not stab him in that defenceless state ; Bijee Sing 
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then went himself, entered the tent, and stabbed the minister to the 
heart. 

I'lie Alvar chief gave them ten thousand rupees in money for the 
service, and three villages, which Bijcc Sing soon after got exclusively 
to himself; for he quarrelled with my uncle, who went off with his 
family and friends to Kurowlee. The estate descended to Bijee Sing's 
son, who still holds it. 

My father, Huzaree, entered into the service of the Rajah of 
Churkaree, in Bundelcund, upon a salary of one hundred rupees a 
month, and fifty followers upon seven rupees each. They had the 
charge of his bcd-chamber. Up to this time, iny ancestews had gained 
their subsistence honour.ibly by robbery in open day, either inde¬ 
pendently, on their own account, or in the service of the different 
native chiefs ; and were not dacoits, or night robbers. But, for the 
last twenty-four years, siuce the British supremacy has been established 
all over India, these chiefs have not been able to find any employment 
for us ; and we have been reduced to the necessity of night robbery, or 
Dacoitce. 

The first alFair that I have any very distinct recollection of, was this ; 
Jean Baptiste, who com iianded a force in the service of the Gwalior 
chief Scindhea, wrote a letter to the Kurowlee chief requesting that lie 
would send him three hundred brave men fit for a bold enterprize ; and 
promised tliat, if the duty on which they were to be employed should 
be well done, he would get back for that chief, the estate of Subulgliur 
which Scindhea had taken from hirn^. The Kurowlee chief assembled 
three hundred and fifty of our bravest and most experienced men for 
this work, as he was extremely anxious to recover from Scindhea the 
Subulgliur estate. Tiiise men, under thirteen leaders, were sent to 
Jean Baptiste, with orders to obey his commands implicitly, and with a 
promise of a handsome reward in the event of success. 

They set out, and in six or seven days reached the camp of Jean 
Baptiste, who had with him an army of between forty and filty thou¬ 
sand men. They had an interview with him; and took up their 
quarters near his own tents, lie ordered a thousand rupees to be given 
them daily for their subsistence, and they used to get it every morning. 
Jean Baptiste was in some alarm at the invasion of a bold adventurer 
from Bundelcund ; who had collected nearly a hundred thousand horse, 
and was then encamped within the Gwalior territory, and threatening 
to lay waste the whole country, lie told them, that if they would go 
and put this adventurer to death in his camp, he would get the 

• The Subulghur estate yielded four lacs of rupees a year, and was taken from 
the Kurowlee chief, about a year or two before this transactioa. 
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Subulghur territory restored to tlie Kurowlee chief, and make him assign 
to them valuable estates within that territory in rent-free tenure ; and 
do many other things to make them happy and comfortable. They 
undertook the enterprise, and the promises on both sides were sworn to 
solemnly, according to their respective religions. Ilis promise was then 
taken down in writing, and attested by his chief minister, who pledged 
himself that Jean Baptiste should keep his engagements. 

They determined to redeem their pledge by attacking the Boondela 
chief at night in the midst of his troops, and sent some of their best 
spies to ascertain the disposition of his camp. They went, some as Brin- 
jaras, some as Mahomedans, and some as Hindoo religious mendicants, 
and some as pedlars, and after going over the camp, they used to bring 
back intelligence of what they had seen. For three months they thus fre- 
quented the camp,without finding what could be considered a fair chance of 
carrying their designs into execution, for the chief was found to be 
always on the alert, and his troops well distributed, and watchful at 
their posts. Two thousand horse were, it was said, always on duty 
going the rounds at night ; and the tents of the chief were surrounded 
by very strong guards, with sentries at every opening. They lost all 
hope of being able to clFect their object by a bold attack, and when 
this chief retired from the Gwalior territory, and pitched his camp near 
Saugor, they came to the resolution of descending to the trade of 
thieves, rather than lose him. They instructed their spies accordingly, 
and remained in camp. They soon learnt from them, that the chief 
had become much enamoured of a dancing girl, belonging to one of the 
numerous parties of comedians that followed his camp, and used ucca- 
aionally to pass the niglit in her tent, where they might find an oppor¬ 
tunity of disposing of him- 

They were still in the camp of Jean Baptiste at Chundelee, and on 
hearing this, fifty of the bravest and cleverest of their party were 
selected, and sent on in the disguise of soldiers to this chief’s camp, 
'riicy chose a spot in a small thicket on the bank of a rivulet that 
flowed through the camp, and there they concealed themselves. Wlien 
the Rajah came to spend a night again with the dancing girl, the spies 
brought intimation to the thicket, and. twenty out of the fifty armed 
themselves, and set out for the camp. Of these, five entered the tent; 
llunsa, who determined to do the deed himself, and four chosen men to 
support him. It was about midnight when they entered, and they 
found the girl sitting by the bedside fanning the chief, who lay fast 
asleep. As soon as the woman saw Hunsa advancing with his dagger 
to the bed, she threw herself at his feet, and implored him not to kill 
him, and oilbred him all the jewels that she and the chief had, supposing 
that their object had been merely plunder. But Hunsa had under¬ 
taken the work, and was not to be moved from his purpose by a 
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woman. He terrified lier to silence by the threat of instant death, 
advanced to the bed-side, stabbed the Rujah through the heart at one 
blow, and when he saw that no signs of life remained, retired with his 
four supporters, and came back to the thicket. All, then, went into 
the ruins of an old fort in the gunge some miles distant, where they 
concealed themselves, and the next morning, they saw troops of cavalry 
galloping in all directions in search of the murderers of their chief. 
None of them came to the old fort, and they remained unmolested till 
the pursuit ceased, when they made the best of their way back to 
Chundelee and reported their success to Jean Baptiste. lie was 
greatly delighted, and sent them at once twenty thoOsjmd rupees for 
a feast. To Hunsa, their chief, he gave a horse worth five thousand 
rupees, a dress of honour worth one thousand, and a pair of valuable 
pearl ear-rings to send home to his wife. 

They wrote to the Rajah of Kurowlee, and gave him an account of 
their success, and suggested that he should lose no time in getting 
from Scindhea what had been promised by Jean Baptiste, who, about 
this time, got an order from Gwalior to go and take the fortress and 
territory of Raghooghur from their chief. He set out with his trooj»i, 
and made his friends over to the care of Scwlal Dewan, his minister, 
with orders that they should get from him what they required till his 
return, when he would sec that all that had been promised should be 
performed, They were satisfied, and soon after requested the Dcwaii 
to give them a little money to send home to their families. He told 
them that he had sent an application to his master, and could not act 
till he got a reply; “ but,” said he, “ if you are impatient to bring the 
ncgociation to a close, and will take what I hold in my closed hand as 
in full of all demands, take it in God’s name.” The principal leaders 
exclaimed,—“ Who are you, that we should be satisfied with what you 
may please to give; our engagements are with your master, and from 
him wc wdll take what he has promised t but, in the mean time, you 
can surely make us an advance,” Had they closed with his proposal, 
he would have cheated with some small sum, and grant of land, in full 
of all demands ; and he was no doubt instructed by his master, Jcaii 
Baptiste, to do so, after he had starved them into agreeing with his proposal 
of ollering them what he held in his closed hand. But they were too 
shrewd to be so taken in. Jean Baptiste had, to get rid of a formidable 
enemy, promised to the Kurowlee Rajah, in the restoration of Subulghur, 
more than he now thought his master Scindhea would agree to, and he 
did not know how to get out of the scrape. lie said that he could 
give nothing in the way of advance till he got orders. But, said he, 
“there is a valuable dispatcli of clotli. belonging to the merchants of 
Chundelee, about to start for the Dukhun ; you can help yourselves 
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ttiisGs, and the solemn engagements into which you have entered. Now 
mark me, if you have any wish to preserve your own life, you will im¬ 
mediately, on the receipt of this, send back my people, with their wives 
and children! Baptiste became much alarmed, immediately released 
Hunsa, with all his friends, gave him a rich dress of honour, and sent 
the whole home ; hut he would not release their wives and children, 
lest they might kill him as they had done the Boondela chief. lie 
kept the women and children for three years confined in the fortress of 
Suhulghur, to secure his own life, till Seetarma, the Landholder, was 
prevailed upon to enter into a solemn engagement lhat-\vc should not 
hurt him. Our party had been six months on service with Jean 
Baptiste, and the captivity of the women and children lasted three 
years longer. I was then a lad of thirteen or fourteen years of ago, 
and remained in confinement with the women and children, I was 
with my elder brother Rohun, who soon after died, and I remained 
with the gang during the whole expedition in the Baptiste enterprize, 
till the plunder of tho cloth merchants, when 1 was sent homo to my 
mother with the booty. I was taken with her at Kalowlee, and con¬ 
fined at Subulguhr, 

The first time I went on a Dacoitce expedition, was about twenty 
two years ago, whoa I was seventeen years of age. Choudee, the 
fatlier of Mrs, Rajoo, who is now here, was then in the service of a 
Magistrate of the district of Agra, whose name I do not recollect, and 
he sent a message to me by a Ilurkaru to say, that a pedlar merchant 
was taking goods to the value of forty thousand Spanish Dollars from 
Agra to Jyporc, upon one cart, and that w'C ought to attack it on the 
road. It was soon agreed that tvc should do so, and I left Manickporc 
with a party of ten, and was joined by Bijee Sing with fourteen or 
fifteen, Gujraj with twenty, and Rajuna with ten. In three or four 
days w'c reached Dosa in Jyporc and attacked the cart which was 
standing at a temple, but w'c found nothing save a few trinkets, not 
worth more, altogether, than three hundred rupees. More than this 
had been spent in fitting out the expedition, and no division of the 
booty took place. The leaders took the whole. Two chowkedars, 
who attempted resistance, w'ere wounded, but no one of our party 
suffered. 

About eighteen years ago I set out with a gang of twenty-five 
Budhuks on an expedition to Malwa, in the disguise of Ganges water 
carriers. Gujraj and myself were the leaders, with Bukshce and 
Ghazee as our assistants. We reached the district of Ojeyn in a 
month, and passing through Samcr we encamped in a grove near a well 
six miles on the other side. A party of fifty men passed us, armed 
with musquets, escorting six or seven loaded bullocks and buffaloes. 
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Wc concluded that the pro^hrty must be very valuable, from the 
strength of the escort, and sent on with them two very expert spies. 
On reaching Samer, they saw that the loads were so heavy that it 
required eight men to take off each of them, and came back and 
reported that they had no doubt that the bags contained silver, but 
that there were five hundred horsemen, and a good many policemen on 
foot, belonging to the place, and all on guard. We thought it rather 
dangerous to attack so large u party with so small a band as twenty- 
five, and after a good deal of deliberation it was determined that we 
should refer the question to our gods, and if they commanded, 
undertake it, if not, give it up. I then took the auspices of the Akhut, 
or grains of wlieat, and we all concluded that our gods had commanded 
the cntcrprizc. About half an hour after dark we set out, and about 
nine wc reached a spot h.alf a mile from the town. Here the spies came 
out and tried to dissuade us from the attempt, declaring that wc must 
be all killed by so many guards mounted and on foot. We again con¬ 
sulted, and I urged them to go on, confiding in the god 1 had invoked. 
The leading men told me that I should again invoke him, and intreat, 
that if he was a safe guide, he would vouchsafe us, as an omen, the 
braying of an ass on the right. I did so, and we had not waited long 
when wc heard the desired sound where we wished it. All were de¬ 
lighted, and we pushed on and attacked the party. The guards no 
sooner saw our swords gleaming, than they made off in all directions, 
and we took up as much of the property as we could manage to carry. 
Oil our way back the soldiers collected round us, and we were obliged 
to run into a tank that stood near the town. The water was deep, 
and we had to swim for it. Wc let all the property sink, except three 
thousand rupees with which we landed on the other side, and went on 
as fast as we could to a village twenty-four miles distant, before wc 
halted to rest. There wc rested three days, pretending to be suffering 
from the effects of drinking the water of the South of India, which had 
disagreed with our stomachs. At midnight, on the third day, we went 
back to the tank, and took up what we had left. The water reached 
up to our chins, but wc groped about with our feet for the bags, got 
them all up, and reached our homes with the whole in safety,* 

No man was wounded on our side, nor was any one that I know of 
on the other. We got forty thousand rupees, money of various coinage, 
and in gold and silver bullion. On reaching the house of Gujraj, in 
Ghoogut, the whole was divided. I and Ghajee got fifteen thousand 
rupees for ourselves, and Gujraj and Buksheea got twenty thousand. 

* bn reference to local authorities at Indore, this dacoitee has been found to 
have taken place as described, upon a merchant on his way with treasure from 
pQoiHt to Ojeyn; two of the merchant’s party were wounded. 
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Thakoor Iiulnr Sin^, the lanilholdcr of Ghoo^ut, got five hundred, 
and four thousand five hundred were taken to cover the expenses of the 
road, and to ofler to the gods who had guided us, and to give in charily 
to the poor. We were absent on this expedition three months and 
a half. 

For offerings to the gods, we purchase goats, and sweet cakes, and 
spirits; and, having prepared the feast, we throw a handful of the 
savoury food upon the fire, in the name of the gods wlio have assisted 
ns, and then eat up the rest ourselves. But of the feast so consecrated, 
no female but a virgin can partake. The offering is made through the 
man who has successfully invoked the god on that particular occasion ; 
and, as my god had guided us on this, I w^as employed to prepare the 
feast for liim, and tlirow the offering on the fire. The offering mustbe 
taken uj) before the feast is touched, and put upon the fire, and a little 
water must be s|)rinklcd upon it. The savoury smell of the food, as it 
hums, reaches the nostrils of the god, and delights him. On this, as 
on most occasions, I invoked the si>iritof Gunga Sing, my grandfather; 
and to him 1 made the offering, I considered him to be the greatest of 
all my ancestors, as a robber^and him 1 invoked on this trying 
occasion, lie never failed me wnfen 1 invoked him, and I bad great 
confidence in his aid. The spirits of our ancestors can easily see 
whether wc sh ill succeed in what we undertake, and when we are to 
do so, they order us on; and when not, they make signs to us to 
desist. 

I had remained at home a year after the last, or third enterpiisc, wlien 
1 entered upon the fourtli, about sixteen or seventeen years ago. 1 
was then about twenty-one years of age. I set out from Bhojpoorcc, 
ill Kiirowlec, with a gang of sixty dacoits under Chanda, Soorja, Ghun- 
seeam, Buklita and myself; and Ghazee a Tliokcdar. We took with 
us two hundred bullocks, and in the disguise of Brinjaras, proceeded 
slowly, and in two months reached Kankur in the district of Ojeyn. 
We tuiiicd off to the Soulli from Kankur, ami encamped on the hunk of 
a river about twelve miles distant, just in the way lUinjaras usually 
encamp. If any one asked questions, we told them that we supplied 
the cantonments of N^cmuch with grain, and were going for a supply, 
Chanda Jemadar, with Bhecl and Bhyroo, two of our followers, were 
sent on towards Ojeyn as spies to sec what was to be got. They re¬ 
turned to us some days after, and reported, that some valuable jiroperty 
was proceeding from Ojeyn to Gw^alior, on two ponies and four men, 
under the escort of twenty men nrined with inusqiiets, but that they 
could not ascertain to whom it belonged. The party were, they said, 
at Kankur, where a large w'eckly fair was that day held. We set out 

British Friemt of hiHia Vol. V. No. 30, 2 « 
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with our bullocks, and encamped within six miles of Kankur. Leavini' 
a party of twenty men with the bullocks, forty of us left Camp in the 
evening, reaching Kankur about nine o’clock. We attacked the escorts 
and after wounding three or four of thorn, ])Ut the rest to flight, and 
took possession of the property ; two of our party were wounded. 

Wc returned to our bullocks and moved on wdth them the whole night 
towards our homes, wliich we reached by long stages. Wc got in this 
entorpiise forty thousand rupees, and divided it as soon as we got home. 
It was a moonlight night, and the booty was *'n the open street, so that 
■wc had no occasion to light our torches. We were obliged to bring 
away our two wounded companions on bullocks. 

I bad remained at home a year after the Kankur affair, when I set 
out again with a gang of fifty or sixty dacoits under Naeka, from Kur, 
in Kurowlec ; Burta, from Kohtra, in Jypore; and Ilurreramporc, in 
the same territory, We had two hundred and fifty bullocks wuth us, 
and in the disguise of Brinjaras, we proceeded towards the city of Oode- 
pore. We wandered about through Khoosrane, Jowra, Chittore, Mond- 
sore, Niinpora, Ncemut-h, for four months, without getting intelligence 
of any thing worth taking. We were on our return home, and en¬ 
camped, one day, at it plaet* between Chittore and Humeergurh. We 
were reduced to great distress from the want of the means of subsis¬ 
tence, it was, therefore, determined t() replenish our funds by taking 
a bag from a money changes. With this view I set out for Chittore, ac- 
componiiofl by two of my men, and on the road met a Marwarec mer- 
I'hant, who bad broken up his establishment at NeemiDch, and was taking 
off all his stock upon a hundred ponies. I turned and followed 
hi*? j)arty to Humeergurh, passing by the encampment of our 
friemls on the road. To the east of the fort of Humeergurh stood a 
iauk, and to the south of the fort and tank was encamped a British force, 
and the M.irwaiec went in and encamped between the ground of the 
British force and the gamson of Humeergurh. After duly lecon- 
noilering the ix>sition, 1 sent ofi* my two followers to report to iny 
Viends, and as soon as they got the intelligence, forty men came off 
hI joined me about nine at night. I described the position, and told 
'.ein that it seemed impregnable on three sides, but that there was a 
'»ad passing between the tank and east wall of the fort, by which the 
• tie of the town went out to graze, and by wliich I thought the prey 
.^ht be secured. It was so determined, and advancing by this road 
' •t attacked the merchant, after making the usual disposition of our 
.jule force, to secure our retreat. Wc took all we thought valuable of 
•' s property and got back safely to our bullocks, wliich we drove on as 
>st as we could all the rest of the night. In the morning when we 
• 'ou^^ht ourselves tolerably secure, we inspected our booty, and found 
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it worth from forty to sixty thousand rupees. It consisted of gold and 
silver bullion, pearls, corals and jewels of various kinds, at)d gold and 
silver ornaments of all kinds, inlaid with jewcK', These ornaments and 
jewels were contained in copper, brass and iron boxes, wrapped np in 
bales of cloth for concealment. We pushed on with our prize ns fast ns 
wc could, and on reaching home, divided it in the usual mode. No one 
was wounded on our side, and t believe none on the other. We did 
not take the auspices on this occasion, nor did w^e liglit any torches, as 
the booty was out on the ground. We were out on this expedition 
six months,♦ 

About sixteen years ago., in the cold season, I set out from 
Ilumecrporc, in Indore, with thirty followers in the disguise of 
Hrinjaras, and proreoded towards the South with two hundred 
bullocks. We had two lirahmins with us, to manage all our affairs 
with the custom house and police oflictTs along the roads, and to assist 
us in mending our hags so as to keep up the disguise. In three months, 
moving about slowly, waiting for something w'ortli taking, we loaehed 
tl'.e bank of the Antonee river, lliiec cos (five or six miles,) fiom Sho- 
jawulpore in the territory ot the Nawab of IJhopaul, and there en¬ 
camped. We sent on Bhcema and Ilurchunda to look out for bootv. 
and they came baek to us and reported that the Nawab’s army was en- 

X camped not far from tlic town, and had among tliein a banker of great 
wealth. The young Nawab had quarrelled with his mother-in-law the 
Kegent of Bliopaul, and there was a small British force witli him, with 
several Knropean gentlemen, trying to effect a reconciliation betAveen 
the parties. It was the year that Bhurtpore was taken (182G) About 
nine o'clock we set out to attack him, leaving the two Brahmins and 
three of our clan to watch the bullocks, and about midnight we reached 
the Camp. Wc were challenged as we passed along the sentries, but 
we told them that wo were landholders come to pay our respects to His 
Highness the Nawab, and they permitted us to pass on. We attacked 
the banker’s tents, robbed him of all the property wo could find, and 
retired with it.f The banker was with the Nawab’s ministers, and his 
tent was pitched in the Bazar of the camp, and the only person standing 
sentry over it was a chowkeedar. As soon as he saw us draw our 

swords he made off, calling out as loud as he could, “ robbers, robbers.’* 

i 

• It has been ascertained by Captain Birch, from the landholders, merc’iants and 
others of the town of Humeergurlu that tins dacoitee took place as described, on a 
Kahla of merchants who were encamped iioar Ilumoergurhin the hot season, about 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, and that six men of tho Kafila were wounded, and 
one jumped down a well (Bowlee) and was drowned. 

•f The particulars of this robbery are given, with few variations from the narra¬ 
tive, in the Government correspondence on the subject of da^'Oitees. 
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Till* people inside were askep, b t as wc onlerod and be^aii to break 
open the boxes with our axes they awoke, and ran out sereaminpr “rob¬ 
bers, robbers!” but* the people of the camp thonirhl the noise arose 
from a bazar squabble. We retreated with lli • booty by the road op¬ 
posite to that by which we advanced through tlic camp to the attack, 
as we concluded that this would be guarded the moment that the alarm 
should be given. On our way out wc met a party going the rounds, 
and were obliged suddenly to disperse. Some ol our parties lost 
their road in the confusion, and it was late before llu‘y reached 
our bullocks, Soorja, alias Phool Sing, the sou of Jodhsing could 
not find the road at all, and was taken, while trying to conceal him¬ 
self near the camp. Wc examined the booty on reaching our camp, 
and found it to consist of about three thousand rupees worth of pro¬ 
perty in gold and silver ornaments, rupees, and cloths. Wc put 
all these things round our waists, drove the bullocks before us as wc 
could, and reaching home in safely, divided our booty. Soorja, alias 
Phool sing, when taken, had some of the pluiidred pro])erty upon him, 
and on being questioiiL'il stated that Dana the lame, of Kurowlee, who 
was a notorious dacoit leader of lliose parts, had sent him and Ids 
gang upon this cntorjnise. 'J'he Xawab wrote to the Kurowlee Ivajali 
to request that he vvoulii seeire and send this man to him. lie did so. 
Dana was put intij prison at I*hopaiil, but \ic happened Xu be upon close 
terms of intimacy with the native Agent who resided at Kurowlee on the 
part of the British representative at the Court of Bhopanl, and through 
1dm his friends spent three or four thousand rupees and obtained his 
discharge. On reaching the British representative at Bhoj}auI, Dana 
was confronted with his accuser Soorja, who persisted in declaring that 
lie was the leader of the gang, but Dana stated that I was the leader, 
and offered to get mo seized if lie were sent to the Jyporc Rajah witli 
a re(|uest for aid. He was sent accordingly, but not finding me as he 
expected, he wrote to Kurowlee, to his friend the agmt of the British 
representative, to say tint I had died of tlie cholera 7}iorhits which was 
flieii raging. The Jypore Rajah was in consequence requested to send 
Dana to Kurowlee, and on ids arrival the Britisli representative's agent 
wrote to his master to say, that he, Dana, was a most respectable and 
inolfensive landholder, and had been wantonly seized and suhjeeted to 
indignities, and soon got an order to see that he was released. As 
some compensation for the money he had got from Dana’s friends, lie 
persuaded the minister of Kurowlee and his master, the Rajah, to give 
Dana, in rent-free tenure, the village of PisoLi Pisolec, worth one hun- 
tlred rupee? a year, saying, that he deserved it from them after having 
been subjected to so much indignity, Dana used to give the Rajah 
and his udnislcr the Dhawa, that is the husbaiKl of the woman who had 
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nursed the Rajuh in his infaucy—many thousand rupees a year, in 
presents, out oT the booty his gang used to bring home i'rom their ex¬ 
peditions, and he was now much pleased to think that he and the Bri- 
tisli representative’s agent had got him out of the scrape so well, lor 
wlicn he sent Dana to Bliopaul, he was nvich afraid that Dana would 
disclose and get him into trouble. This Dana is now an ollicer in the 
Agra police, and on intimate terms with the Cotwal of the city, and he 
docs a good deal to screen his friends who arc still at large, 

(7V> he continued,) 


NOTES ON HINDOO TEMPLES, 

Bv Kam LoenuN Guose, a Hindoo of Caia’utta. 

Or the numerous Hindoo temples in India, those tluit have been taxed 
by Covernment and arc under the management of their local Agents, In 
conformity to llegulation XC. 1810, continue to enjoy ihtir former 
state of celebrity and consequence, while many of the others arc moul¬ 
dering into ruins, for want of resources to keep them in proper repair. 
Indeed, I may safely slate, that this protcciioii of a foreign (.lovernment, 
of the superstitions of the country, tends in no small degree to enhance 
the sanctity and importance (tf tlu‘«c places of religious resort among 
Hindoos, inasmuch, as by bringing forward the example of Govern¬ 
ment, the Priests, who arc* tindoubtcdly interested in tlieir prosperity, 
have a very suitable oppoitunily of working upon the superstitious 
fours of my countrymen, and thereby turning them to their own ac¬ 
count. Common uneducated people suppose, that, unless the images 
in these temples, were possessed of divine attributes, Government 
would never have interfered in the management of them, and ensured 
for pilgrims and otliers, safe resort to tliem. Hence it is concluded, 
that interfering in the concerns of the temples, Government is doing a 
duty, as well to the idols that are in tlumi, as to the people who wor¬ 
ship idols; in the same manner in winch a Hindoo Government would 
have done. Now, whate\cr may be the real motive of Government for 
lending their support and sanction to particular places of pilgrimage, it 
is construed into a respect for tlic Hindoo Religion and its supersti¬ 
tions, and into an implied desire to see the people continue to follow 
them. It is natural, that in every thing in which a Government takes 
particular interest, its subjects should do the same, and it is for this 
reason, that the temples under the protection of Government have ac- 
(paired an additional importance, and will continue in their flourishing 
state, until the support that now upholds them is withdrawn. 

The city of Benares is considered particularly holy by the Hindoos, 
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and contains many Hindoo temples, which however, arc losing their 
importance, in consequence of Government not exercising any interfe¬ 
rence in their management. I have visited this place thrice: first in 
1812, then in 1818, and lastly in 1822, and I found the temples in 
every succeeding visit, to have lost mucli of the respectability in which 
1 had seen them in my previous visit, with the exception of perhaps 
three or four, which still enjoy their ancient reputation. Such of my 
friends as have visited Benares since, inform me that very few pil¬ 
grims, comparatively, repair to the city now. But I neither know, nor 
have I heard, that any of the temples under the management of govern¬ 
ment have lost their former importance at all. Jn Dacca there is a 
temple which was built by Rajah ManSing, when he came to Bengali 
A.D. 1589, and dedicated to an image called Dakesewari. I recollect, 
when I pursued niy studies in this city in my boyhood, tliat one Mr. 
John Battyc was collector of this place, wdio had a Nouheei khanah 
built at his own expense, and consecrated it to the service of the temple. 
'J’iu* people believed, that unless the image possessed special divine 
atlributcs, a Christian, and a functionary of government, vi'ould not have 
j)aid such respect to it. A poem was prepared on the occasion and 
sung by the people. At this distance of time I can only recollect a 
couple of its lines which are as follow : “ Ho! Mr, Battyc, wlio is 
a believer in yon, has built to you a Noubeet khanah, you should 
not, therefore, Oh! Mother Dakesewari, whilst residing in Dacca, fail 
to show your grace. 

Now, with .whatever intention Government or any other person or 
persons of a difl’ereiit persuasion, may regard a Hindoo temple or its 
idol, it is accounted by the people to have originated in a belief of the 
sanctity of the one, and the divinity of the other. There is a place 
near Dacca, M'hich is called Khiolgoon, where there is an image of 
Kali, which was before in great repute for a long time, but f.»r want of 
support from Government, its very existence has almost been forgotten. 
Tliis has also been the case with other temples, such as Kiriteswarri, 
near Moorshedabad ; and Jessoreswari in Zillah Jessore, 

It is said, that in the golden age of the Hindoos, there was a female 
of the name of Kali, who killed in battle two w'arriors, Shuiiibha, and 
Nishumbha, and also a powerful animal of the buifalo kind. The 
Hindoos, therefore, deified her, and worshipped her image. Before en¬ 
gaging in warfare, robberies, and such matters as require physical 
strength for their accomplishment, the Hindoos worship Kali, and in¬ 
voke her aid in the same manner, as the Mahomedans, on like occasions, 
call upon All for assistance. 

1 shall now give my reasons why the image of Kali at Kalighaut 
near Calcutta, has acquired so great a character, although there is no in- 
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terferrnce by the Government in the management of tlie temple. Cal¬ 
cutta, prior to English political connection, consisted of a few Villages 
which were very thinly inhabited. Rut, after the conquest of J5cngal 
by the English, it became their Capital, whtm a great many natives uho 
had acquired fortunes under them, settled in it, and being all idolaters, 
began frequenting Kalighaut, as a place of peculiar sanctity, where they 
gave Poojahs, and made valuable presents, while Government neglected 
to take any notice of the atrocities that were committed there, hut rather 
favoured the views of some of the influential orthodox Hindoos, These 
circumstances operated so powerfully in favor of Kalighaut, that even 
the lower classes of Mahommedans believed in the sacredness of the 
place. Rut since llammohun Roy, whose name cannot be mentioned 
without high veneration, took up his residence in Calcutta, and promul¬ 
gated his opinions, and the subsequent establishment of the Hindoo 
Colleg(?, and other English seminaries, Kalighaut has sufTered in the 
estimation of many. I am confident that if the Summachar Chundriva 
(a native newspaper) and its auxiliary the Dhurmo Skiihha were not in 
existence, the temple would be abandoned by at least the wcaltliier por¬ 
tion of the native community of Calcutta, from W'bom it derives very 
large emoluments. 

Put the people of the mofussil still view the place without any 
diminution of their respect. It is mentioned in the Shasters of the 
Hindoos, that llic King only should oiler human victims to Kali, by 
which is nifuiit, that persons sentenced to death should be taken to the 
temple of Kali, and there put to death by way of sacrifice}. Rut now', 
the believers in Kali, w'ithout understanding the purport of the Shasters, 
think human sacrifice a virtue, and become guilty of Homicide. The 
Haidars of Kalighaut, who arc Brahmins living upon the produce of the 
place, have some of them acquired some wealth ; but as all of them are 
uneducated, ;uul addicted to drinking and other vices, I luivo no doubt 
that they would, if opporlunitii s offered, sacrifice human beings; but 
the place being so near tlic seat of Government, and also near the seat 
of justice, I do not think they would dare do it, although they may try 
to hush up such matters, when, as tlicy soinctirnes do, they take placc^ 
The Jewels belonging to the idol do not exceed in value eight or ten 
thousand Rupees. The vilhige of Kalighat, which is a rent-free tenure, 
(whether legal or illegal I cannot at present say) docs not produce more 
than ten thousand Rupees annually. Besides these, the emoluments 
of the temple do not exceed fifty rupees daily. To prevent the atroci¬ 
ties said to have been committed at Kalighaut, I would recommend that 
all Government officers, whether the Darogahs, Mohurers, or Chowke- 
dars, employed in keeping the places, should be all Mahomedans, or 
Christians ; and should keep up a watch at night, to pr(;vcnt sacrifices. 
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but have nothing to do in the day. With the abolition of the Dhnrmo 
Shuhha, and the spread of knowledge in the Mofussil, b)" the establish¬ 
ment of schools and seminaries, the idolaters of the country will cease 
to be. Government should, therefore, use its best endeavours for the 
promulgation of education, especially in the Mofussil. 

The following extract of a letter from the Rev, J. Phillips, American 
Missionary at Orissa, dated March 7th 1844, and printed in the Gen* 
cral Bajilht Rc'pQsiiOTy for July, will be found to bear upon the subject 
discussed by the Brahmin at Calcutta. 

The baneful effects of British connexion with the idolatry of the 
C()untry, meet us in one shape or other almost daily, Tlie folloAving in¬ 
stance may serve as an illustration;—In January, 1813. while on a 
missionary tour in the district of Kidgclee, I attended ii market in a 
place where were eight or nine of the Honourable Company \ salt 
golalis, and also a lieatlien temple. 1 had some talk with the Poojiirce 
in the morning, who appeared very civil, During the day he came niul 
invited me to see him make poojah in one of the company’s golahs. f 
wont, and w'as notalitlle surprised to find the representative of Dockmeo, 
goddess of wealth, and the whole complement of her service, arranged 
in one of the empty golahs, which was about to be filled with salt. 
The Poojuree seemed proud to say, that he had both his orders and his 
fee from the Koompanec \ When I inquired if the native darogah had 
not ordered the poojah, he said, ‘ No ; the order came from the yiyenl 
Sahib and added, * It is for the interest of gni’ernment to make poojah 
to Lockmee, or there would be a loss sustained of some thousands of 
mounds of salt in every lac,' I made inquiry of several persons, one a 
writer in the salt agent’s office, and they all confirmed the statement 
made by the I'oojurce. 1 was assured, that it was the usual custom, 
both here and in other salt establishments in llie same neighbourhood, 
to make poojah to Lockmee, by order of government, whenever a golah 
is about to be filled with salt. What idea the natives arc likely to form 
of Christianity and Christian sincerity, when they see on the one hand, 
the cash and orders of a Christian government upholding and fostering 
llieir idolatry, anil on the other, the missionary, (whom they generally 
regard as acting by the order of government) laboring to uproot their 
entire system, it is not difficult to imagine,” 



THE EAST INDIA AND CHINA ASSOCIATION. 

The Eighth Report of this Association was made on the 22nd of 
February, and contains much useful information ; some of which, as 
usual, we submit to our readers, though but indirectly affecting the 
more vital interests of the millions of India. 

The subject of remittance from India is regarded as one of import¬ 
ance, and consequently the Association never let any opportunity pass 
without bringing it under the consideration of the proper authorities. 

Last year’s Report stated, that the Association had urged the Com¬ 
pany to give up their system of advancing cash in India bn the hypo¬ 
thecation of goods consigned to Britain, and that the Company would 
not give way. Therefore^ in the year 1843, the Association confined 
their endeavours to the simplest point of obtaining a timely public no¬ 
tice of the extent and terms of the Company’s intended operations; 
suggesting that until the Company would give up their remittance ope¬ 
rations in India, and confine themselves to the sale of hills on India, 
the Company should declare the amount of tribute they would draw 
from India in the year; specifying how much they would receive for 
bills on India, and how much on goods from India. But, the Com¬ 
pany replied, that the subject had been fully and maturely considered, 
^ in all its relations and circumstances, and they could not enter into any 
pledge as to the mode or conditions of their future remittances, which 
would have the effect of fettering their discretion, upon a point with 
regard to which the retention of its free exercise is indispensable* 

But what says the late Governor-General on this subject ? On the 

4th August, 1843, Lord Ellenborough said, Notice is hereby given, 
that the Government of India has recommended to the home authori¬ 
ties the expediency of discontinuing, as soon as possible, the present 
system of making advances in India upon the security of goods to he 
hypothecated to the East India Company. The Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that the full supplies required to meet the wants 
of the home treasury, can be raised in England by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, by the sale of bills on India, without any necessity for 
the intervention of the Government in the Indian markets, and he is 
desirous of relieving the trade of India from the irregular intrusions of 
a competition that is governed principally by the political exigencies of 
the State. The Governor-General in Council is aware that private 
interests may he injuriously affected by the sudden discontinuance of 
any system that has been long in operation, and he issues this timely 
notification of his views upon a subject of the gravest importance to 
the mercantile community connected with the trade of India, in order 
Bri/wh Frknd cf India Mag* VoL Y. No. 31. 2 x 
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that they may not be unprepared for a change of measuresi which 
the government of India is urging strongly on the attention of the home 
authorities, and will be ready to carry out at the earliest convenient 
opportunity.** 

The Report says, “ How far this recommendation of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, to discontinue the system of making ad¬ 
vances in India, upon the security of goods hypothecated to the Com¬ 
pany, may induce the Court of Directors to modify the determination 
statedt in the foregoing paragraph, your Committee cannot presume to 
judge; but they retain their opinion, that the Court, if they will not 
adopt the course pointed out by your committee, by the merchants 
connected with India, and by the local government itself, are bound to 
give every possible publicity to their operations in obtaining funds for 
their home charges.** 

The total amount paid into the home treasury for bills drawn on the 
several Presidencies, in the year ending on the 5th of January, 1844, 
was £3,0.57,157 I 7s. lid. ; and the export of bullion from the single 
port of London, alone, to within the Company’s ancient limits, was 
9,840 ounces of gold, and 1,495,738 ounces of silver; both, together, 
being equivalent to about 1,643,331 ounces of silver. That is in con¬ 
sequence of the Comi>any persisting in draining the treasuries of India 
by forcing shipments of goods Irom India to Britain direct, they 
compelled the merchants of London alone, to export India above a 
million and a half ounces of silver in the course of the past year. 

It is a notorious fact, proved and recorded by Parliament, and ad¬ 
mitted by the Company, that they traded in despite of loss, they never 
calculated risk and interest, and the result was, they became bankrupt, 
confiscated all the territorial assets in their possession, sold o8f all their 
ships and warehouses, and shut up shop; but set up anew as the Go¬ 
vernment of India. Now, they naturally expect their successors in the 
trade of India to tread in the steps of the monopoly ; but the private 
trader cannot trade unprofitably. 

EAST INDIA BANK. 

The House of Commons* sessional paper, No. 179, of 1843, shews 
the failure of the attempt to obtain a Charter for the projected Bank of 
Asia. Notwithstanding which, in 1842, another prospectus was cir¬ 
culated, to establish an East India Bank, upon nearly similar objec¬ 
tionable principles, with a capital of a quarter of a million sterling ; 
and the projectors applied to the Crown for a Charter, with limited 
responsibility. Lord Ripon, then presiding over the Board of Trade, 
invited the committee of the Association to state their opinion upon 
the necessity of further banks being established for India. They did 
so; but as his Lordship soon after went to preside over the affairs of 
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India, he lost cognizance of the question ; and the committee submitted 
their views to his lordship’s successor, the Honourable Mr. Gladstone- 
The report says, “ If the committee are rightly informed, there is a 
sufficiency of banking facilities in the banks already existing, there 
being the Bank of Bengal with a capital of £7^0,000, Madras £200,000, 
Bombay £520,000, being £1,420,000 ; and it is a matter of notoriety 
that the Bank of Bengal, having a large capital at its command, beyond 
its employment in strict banking operations, has lent large sums on 
government securities, at a moderate rate of interest; locking up 
thereby its resources in a manner not consistent with the principles of 
banking. The capital of the Bank of Madras was originally fixed at 
thirty lacs of rupees, but tliat sum being found to be more than re¬ 
quired, it was reduced to twenty lacs ; and the Bombay Bank had, in 
1842, no less than thirty-six lacs of rupees, in bullion, in their coffers, 
unemployed, shewing there was not adequate demand for capital, if such 
capital were to be employed under those strict regulations by which 
the operations of banks possessing privileges ought to be governed. 
Besides the above chartered banks, there are the Union Banks of Cal¬ 
cutta, the Bank of Agra, and the Bank of Western India, possessing no 
privileges of limited responsibility. It may, therefore, be assumed, 
without fear of contradiction, that the chartered and unchartered 
Banks of India, together with the numerous private bankers, or 
schroffs, &c., at the several Presidencies; and at Patna, Be¬ 
nares, Dacca, and other marts of Indian commerce, are fully 
sufficient for all the purposes of legitimate banking. Besides 
there can be no just pretensions for expecting large profits 
from a banking establishment conducted on sound and steady princi¬ 
ples ; for, with respect to the alleged high rate of interest, and the 
supposed profits on banking in India, it is to be observed, that the rate 
of Government securities, for some length of time, has not been above 
four per cent, during peace, and five per cent, during war ; and the 
discount on salary bills, and loans of permanent deposit, is rarely above 
five per cent. In fact, the large profits which have appeared in the 
statements laid before the public, of the banks in India not restricted, 
are made by speculative transactions, where the rate of interest is in 
truth a compensation for risk, and could not be earned unless such 
risks were run. Nevertheless, the merchants would not attempt to 
offer an objection to the incorporation of a Joint-Stock Company, to 
deal in exchanges, or other business, between India and England, pro¬ 
vided every individual member of such Company be personally liable 
for its engagements. But when they see that the East India Bank 
seeks to obtain a charter under which they would conduct exchange 
operations, with the privilege of limiiing the respons$bility of the share- 
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hoUirs^ they thought it to be no lets than their duty (invited, as they 
were, by the Government) to offer such observations as occurred to 
them, upon the subject. It remained, of course, with the Crown to 
dispose of the question, and it is understood that it is not intended to 
recoinmcnd to her Majesty the grant of a charter of incorporation, or 
letters-patent, conferring limited liability.” 

OVERLAND MAILS. 

When steamers can be constructed and furnished with engines fitted 
to perform the distance between Bombay and Suez in fourteen, instead 
of eighteen days, letters may be received in twenty-nine or thirty days, 
and always replied to by the outgoing mail. The committee cannot 
entertain a doubt of the public obtaining ultimately a satisfactory 
arrangement of the acceleration of the mails, within the existing limits, 
and the extension of those limits, so as to embrace a direct steam con¬ 
veyance between Calcutta and Suez, and a mail communication with 
the Indian Archipelago and China, The difference of time between the 
delivery of letters by the way of Marseilles, and those by the way of 
Falmouth, has been from three days to as many as six days. 

The number of letters between Bombay and England, has been as 
follows:— 

Homewards. Outwards. Roth. 

1840 - 41 . 225,691 . 221,592 447,283 

1841 - 42 . 294,111 . 290,556 584,607 

1842 - 43 . 355,649 . 325,996 681,645 

On the 15th of February, 1844, the postage of letters, via South¬ 
ampton to India, was allowed to be paid in advance or not, at the option 
of the sender. The Bombay post-ofEce has also given a corresponding 
notice for letters to be sent from India, to take effect from the 1st of 
March; so that this measure has now been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

THE DUTY ON TEA. 

The establishment of peace with China, and the new regulations 
entered into, between that empire and this country, have been deemed 
to be the most favourable opporiunity for entering upon the question of 
the duty upon tea. The committee, after the most mature deliberation, 
are of opinion that a large reduction of duty should be made, in order 
to ensure an extended use of the article, and to promote the manufac¬ 
turing interests of this country, without injuring the revenue; and they 
have addressed a letter to Sir Robert Peel upon the subject, from 
which we draw the following notices: — 

THE TEA TRADE. 

Previously to 1834, the duty on tea was 96 per cent, on all kinds 
so)d at or under 28, the pound ; and 100 per cent; on all teas above 2s, 
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the pound weight: but when the China trade was thrown open, in 
1834, the duties were fixed as follows:—on Bohea, Is. 6d. the pound ; 
on Congou, &c., 2s. 2d. ; and on Souchong, &c., 3s.; and subsequently, 
on the 1st of July, 1836, these duties were changed Into one uniform 
rate, all tea being subjected to a duty of 2s. Id. the pound weight; and 
again, in 1840, the addition of 5 per cent, was imposed upon this duty, 
increasing it to 2s. 2id. the pound weight. 

The average revenue from tea, in the five years, 1829-1833, was 
£3,401,535; and in the five years, 1837-1841, it was £3,538,000 ; 
in the year 1842, it has amounted to £4,080,000. 

The last year of the Company’s monopoly of trade with China was 
that of 1833-34. In that year, they sold 7,633.333 lbs. of tea, 
under 2s. the pound, and 24,166,2871bs. above 2s. ; making, together, 
31.799.620lbs. 

Since then, the average price of one pound weight of common 
Congou and Twankay, in bond, and the total consumption of tea in the 
kingdom, has been as follows 



s. 

d. 

lbs. 

1837 . 

. 1 

1 .... 

, 37,556,000 

1838 . 

. 1 

41 • 

.... 36,415,000 

1840 . 


43 .... 

.... 31,716,000 

1843 •.•>... 


2 } .. .. 

_ 40,000,000 


The duty imposed in China upon the export of tea is l^d. the pound 
weight, which ftnounts to 15 per cent, on its average value ; whilst the 
duty imposed in the United Kingdom upon the consumption of tea, is 
now about 200 per cent, on the gross market value of sound Congou in 
the London market. 

The duty which the Chinese government levies upon British manu¬ 
factures, imported into China, ranges from only 5 to 10 per cent. 

The average cost of a pound weight of common Congou, in China, 
has been as follows ; in pence :— 

1834 . 13 

1837 . 9 

1843 . 101 

* 

These prices are exclusive of freight and charges ; but as the China 
trade is, in some degree, a trade of barter, these prices may not afford a 
very correct criterion of cost. 

During part of the above period, we were engaged in active hostilities 
in China against the Chinese government. Hence, at all times, and 
under every conceivable state of circumstances, we can obtain, direct 
from China, a large quantity of tea; and our increased demand for it 
has no perceptible effect in enhancing its price in China. 

In China, new ports, near to the tea districts, have been opened to 
the British, whilst duties and charges have been reduced ; so that teas, 
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adapted to the taste of the people of Britain, may be brought vithin 
the reach of the great bulk of the population of the United Kingdom 
if the excessive rate of duty now charged them on their consumption of tea 
should he reduced. 

The quantity of tea annually imported into the United Kingdom, 
during the last ten years, has been as follows ; in lbs. weight:— 


Year. lbs. 

1834 . 33.643,980 

1835 . 44,360,550 

1836 . 49,307,701 

1837 . 36,973,981 

1838 . 40,413,714 


Year. Ibi. 

18.19 . 38,158,009 

1840 . 28,021,882 

1841 30,787,796 

1842 40,706,521 

1843 46,000,000 


The average annual consumption of tea by each individual in the 
United Kingdom, at each peiiod of the census, has been as follows; 
in ounces and decimals 


Year. 

Souls. 

Ounces. 

1811 . 



1821 . 



1831 . 

. 24,029,702 . 

.. 19*93 

1841 . 




This clearly shews that the whole population cannot consume near 
half-an-ounce of tea a-week. The people universally desire this 
wholesome and grateful beverage, but the high rate of duty imposed 
upon their consumption of it, prevents them from purchasing it, and 
operates as a bounty on the imposition of spurious lea^s as tea. The 
very desirable object of an increase in the consumption of tea, is to be 
obtained chiefly by means of a reduction of the present high rate of 
duty imposed upon the consumption of tea in this kingdom, which 
exceeds 300 per cent, upon the cost of low Congous in China. 

In advocating this reduction, the want of the revenue now derived 
from tea is not overlooked. In 1830, when the duty was equalised on 
all qualities of tea, the Government calculated upon thus raising the 
annual sum of £3,400,000; but the recently-published House of 
Commons’ Statement of Trade and Navigation, shews that, in 1843, 
the duty on tea amounted to £4,400,000. We trust the Government 
will allow the public the full benefit by (at least) an equivalent reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of duty, and a further reduction to encourage the 
consumption. That a revenue of £3,400,000 can be secured by a 
judicious modification of the duty, under these altered circumstances, 
we have no hesitation in expressing our confident belief; and, con¬ 
vinced that a large import of sound, strong, and cheap teas, adapted to 
the use of the working classes, may be obtained from China, we would 
respectfully urge upon her Majesty’s Government such a reduction of 
duty thereon, as would not only enable the present consumers, with the 
same means now applied by them for the purchase of one pound of tea, 
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to obtain a pound and a balf or two pounds, but would likewise intro¬ 
duce new classes of consumers, willing to abstain from some other 
article in order to obtain the command of one so congenial to their 
habits, and which the present high duty places beyond their means ; 
and we, therefore, beg to recommend a reduction of duty to Is. per lb., 
—as a small reduction would only injure the revenue, without stimu¬ 
lating consumption. 

The value of the exports of British manufactures and produce, to 
China, during the East India Company’s monopoly, was estimated at 
about £620,000 per annum. Since its abolition, the average export 
has reached about £1,000,000, and the annexed statement of the 
exports, up to the latest date', shews that the amount is increasing, and, 
in 1843, rose to a million and a half. 

An Account of the declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactwes^ 
exported from the United Kingdom to CAino, in each year^ since the expiration of the 
Company's monopoly. 


Yefv. 

£ 

Year. 

£ 

1834. 

. 843,852 

1839. 

. 851,969 

1835. 


1840. 


1836. 

... 1.326.388 

1841. 

. 862.570 

1837. 

. 678.375 

1842. 


1838. 


1843. 



The markets of China, offer an indefinite field for the consumption 
of our staple exports ; which are adapted to the tastes and habits of 
the population^of that extensive empire ; but trade requires some re¬ 
turn ; where, as in India, if our goods are cheaper than those of the 
natives, they will find a sale. But the price at which we can sell 
depends upon the sale of the return goods admitted from China. Now, 
our own fiscal regulations limit our consumption of goods from China ; 
so that China cannot make any return for any increased quantity of 
goods from Britain, but must pay in bullion; thereby adding to the 
drain of silver, already a source of alarm to the Chinese Government, 
and one of the main causes of the late hostilities. That this result is 
approaching is indicated by the rate of exchange, which has fallen from 
4 b. lOd. to 4s. 3d. per dollar. 

Impressed with the truth of thfee statements and opinions, we 
earnestly beg to call the immediate attention of her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to the measure of reducing the duty upon tea; and we would here 
observe that no time can be more propitious than the present for such a 
change ; the stock of tea being large, and the import likely to be upon 
an increased scale, until checked by the want of an effective demand, at 
remunerative prices, in the United Kingdom. 

In conclusion, wc may be permitted to observe, that, in advocating 
this measure, we have such a confident reliance upon the soundness of 
the principles laid down, and upon the accuracy of the facts brought 
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forward, that we sincerely believe its adoption will prove one of practical 
wisdom, beneficial to all;—to the British public, by increasing their 
enjoyments, in a form most conducive to health and morals,—to the 
merchants, manufacturers, and ship-owners of the United Kingdom, by 
enabling them to employ their capital and skill, in trading with a vast 
and wealthy empire, able and willing to take what we can offer, if we 
will take their staple produce in return accomplishing all this without 
ultimate injury to the revenue, and giving effect to the gratifying 
expectations held ou^ in her Majesty’s speech, on the subject of the 
trade with China." 

We have now gone through the ofBcial account of the labours 
of the “East India and China Association,” for the year 1843. 
Surely, the Association cannot be serious, when they profess to enter¬ 
tain a dread of a glut of money through the establishment of a bank 
with a capital of a quarter of a million ! Such a sum, among a hundred 
and twenty millions, would be one halfpenny per head ! No, no, they 
can only mean a joke; unless, indeed, the principal object of the 
Association be, to increase their own pcr-centago upon the tribute drawn 
from India. And we might. almost suspect this, since the report 
scarcely glances at those commercial matters which are of the highest 
importance. For instance : the Association tell the world that they 
have received specimens of ground-nut oil, isinglass, and babool seed— 
the 6rst worth little, the second less, and the third nothing at all. We 
should like to see the Association taking up such matters as the follow- 
ing;—the means of internal and coastways communication : the ports, 
pilotage, dues, lights, buoys, beacons, canals, bridges, and roads ; the 
great monopolies of salt, opium, and tobacco ; the land-tax, and its 
thousand attendant evils ; the personal and politic.il rights of the 
natives ; the contrast which Ceylon presents to Hindostan ; and other 
kindred subjects. We trust that future reports may diminish the fear 
we have that the Association conceal, under a profession of zeal for the 
development of the resources of India and China, a predominant love 
of their own individual advantage. 
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ROADS OP INDIA:—WRO SHOULD MAKE THEM? 

^^Whatevbk may be the diversities of opinion on other XK>int8 of Indian 
politics and economics, there is perfect unanimity on one ;—the para¬ 
mount importance of roads. Every philanthropist urges their con¬ 
struction, and the Government in every excuse they make for the 
present paucity of them, admit their necessity. This agreement, how¬ 
ever, does not occur in answering the question,—Who should make 
them ? Many—perhaps the majority—say the Government; some say 
any body rather than the Government. We are disposed to say some¬ 
thing on this question, by our strongly suspecting that* an error here 
is the greatest reason why India %a8 not roads already. 

They who say the Government should make the roads, naturally 
wait for the Government to do so: they do nothing in respect of it 
themselves, except to wish for it. All action in this matter is left to 
the ruling powers; and how much beside have they to do! To say 
nothing just now of funds, when have they time for such a subject? 
A few weeks ago Scinde was the absorbing topic; yesterday it was 
GwaHor ; now it is the Punjaub ; and next it will be, for the second 
time, Cabul. A few seasons since, Lord Auckland was sent for home, 
now Lord Ellenborough, the successor of each bad to be found, a man 
fit to manage at once mutinies, and war, and policy, and yet not disa¬ 
greeable to the Directors. How should the planning and persevering 
execution of roads, find place in the midst of turmoil like this ? The 
opening of highways will gain neither stars nor titles, will neither help 
nor frustrate Whig or Tory. 

But suppose the Government ever so much at leisttre, has it any such 
peculiar wisdom about roads, as should render us very anxious to de¬ 
volve on it the task of making them 7 Is any man the more able as an 
engineer, the more far-seeing as an economist, the more skilful as a 
financier, the more judicious as a manager, for being a member or a ser¬ 
vant of the Government? Are the circumstances in which men are placed, 
as superior or subordinate governors, such as are likely, or are found, 
to bring out the peculiar qualities, needed by those who undertake to 
design and construct our roads ? Is there not as much of the needful 
talent out of the Government and its service as in them ? Then why 
wait for Government ? 

We believe, however, most people are induced to rely on Govern¬ 
ment for the making of the roads of India, by the notion that Govern¬ 
ment has the needful funds, and that they cannot be had from any other 
quarter. This is seen to Ijt'e a mistake at the first steady view of it. 
Government is not a sourc'd Uf wealth (except, indeed, as it is the con- 
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servator of the security, without which wealth will not accumulate,) 
is merely the machinery by whiclls'vt^alth is collected from the peo^e, 
and carried on to some eventual application. It has no original wealth* 
and is altogether incapable of producing any. Property is originally 
altogether with the producers of it—the people. The question between 
those who say, and those who deny, that the Government should make 
the roads, is in truth this :—ought the funds necessary for making the 
roads to be collected from the people, and applied to the works by the 
Government, or by other parties. Now, there are very grave objec¬ 
tions to its being done by the Government. When so done it must be 
taken from all the people, willing or unwilling, profiting by the 
roads or not, using them or not, approving them or not ; it 
must be taken by force, for all that a government does is es¬ 
sentially done by force; it must be done at the discretion of the 
Government, and not at that of those who use the roads or pay for 
them, and who have the greatest interest in maintaining the condition of 
the roads, or making the best of the money. None of these objections 
apply to the collection of the funds from only those who are willing to 
contribute, and the application of them to their intended use, by means 
of an agency of their contributors’ own appointing. 

Some look to the Government to make the roads, because they 
think a Government ought to be paternal. A paternal Government is 
a very despotism, whatever may happen to be its particular form or 
constitution ; prying into and meddling with everything, itb individual 
mind is safe from its interference—regulation—oppression—in the much 
abused name of that delusive impersonation, the public. After a time, 
the individual man finds out that on favourite ideas he cannot move, 
however innocently, because of the Government: he feels that others 
are meddling with what does not belong to them, and that mere num¬ 
bers cannot justify the wrong ; and so, after another time, comes 
discord and resistance, or a sullen or despairing giving over of effort. 
So Government, being paternal, must care for the religion of its 
subjects, and straightway every article of “ holy” faith becomes the 
occasion of wrangling and error, the profits of religious offices are 
sought by intrigue or bought as commodities, and religion is changed 
into a mere mixture of ceremony, profligacy, and fanaticism: that 
which should have brought peace on earth” and lightened immeasura¬ 
bly the task of Government, fills all lands with bloodshed and over¬ 
turns all rule and order. Again, a paternal Government must foster 
the commerce and manufactures of its people ; and then quarrels arid 
jealousy arise perpetually out of artificial interests created by inter¬ 
ference, with no natural principles of right to rely on for their settle¬ 
ment, while the very objects for which the paternal Government 
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interfered, dwindle, decay, and not unfrequently expire. Just so with 
roads ;—and for proof that it is so, compare France with England, or 
even with America ; see what centralization and force, the necessary 
inodes of action of paternal Government^” have done with the roads 
of the one, and freedom has done with those of the others. Remark 
too, that every invention, without exception^ by which the arts of 
locomotion hare been advanced, has originated in lands of local and 
voluntary association and management, while the nations given up to 
controul and order have limped, and longed, and envied, and at last 
have applied, as well as they could, the matured inventions of their 
neighbours. Perhaps from no other single idea, in politics and morals, 
has so much harm arisen, as from that of a “ paternal” Government; 
the mischief which has followed in the matter of roads, is conspicuous 
beyond mistake. 

Perhaps we have said enough to show how and why we dissent 
from those who advocate Government controul of roads, because it is 
in their opinion the most efllcient. We may add, however, that in 
our view, Government management is, in all matters, much more 
expensive in proportion to the effect produced than any other. And 
thus it comes about;—Government is entirely an affair of subordination 
and force. Genius will not work in chains. The nascent thought 
which, if nurtured by the consciousness that it might succeed and 
shine, would lead on to the and results, which would improve 

daily administration or might change the character of ages, slinks into 
silence and oblivion at the recollection that it must endure the slight- 
ings or jealousy of superior officials, and the false tests applied with 
all the technicality of office by the fortunate blockheads who often and 
unavoidably people the upper ranks of the bureaucracy. Noble 
aspirations and adventurous designs will not deign to live here; nor 
will honest solicitude for efficient management brook the frustrating 
scrutiny of interested, careless, or over-occupied supervisors. But easy 
mediocrity, goiig joggingly by rule and duty, brings all to a quiet 
level, where the*e is just nothing to blame. Of all the habitual states 
of the human t^ind which allow any action to exist, this is that very 
one which may indeed make fewest active blunders, but which, in the 
long run, makes labour cost most in proportion to its effect. 

” But,” say some, ” roads ought, ky reason of their great importance^ 
to be under the care of Government.” Apply this reasoning to other 
cases. Agriculture is as important as roads; but do we collect taxes 
for tilling the soil, and sell corn for the benefit of the treasury ? Houses 
ore as important as railroads; but do we make Government the 
universal architect and house owner ? Printing is as nearly connected 
with public happiness as is travelling; but would the most rampant 
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centraliser propose that Government should buy up all the printing 
ofBccs ? But further,—^in propottion to the importance of roads, is the 
care we should take to render their plentifulness and efficiency depend¬ 
ant on those motives which act on men with the greatest certainty, 
uniformity, and effect. Now, Government controul—that is, force- 
does not fuldl this condition ; it cannot act uniformly, for men differ 
about its application ; it does not produce the greatest amount of effort; 
it often fails cither of application or effect altogether. But render the 
maintenance of roads a matter of important, immediate, and visible in¬ 
terest to parties concerned, and all difficulty vanishes; the moat is done 
that can be done with profit to all, and that continuously and with 
certainty. In proportion to the importance of roads is the necessity 
for thus leaving them to the better tendencies of human nature, and of 
withdrawing them from the dominion of force. 

To follow out consistently the argument which we are now op¬ 
posing, the whole of the affairs of a people should he in the hands of 
the political Government; every thing whatsoever, for every thing has 
its degree of importance, whether it relates to wealth, trade, manners, 
domestic arrangements, education, science, clothing, &c. &c., to the full 
extent of the catalogue of human wants, desires, and occupations; and 
thus we should be led, by the principles on which our own Govern¬ 
ment proceeds, to the full extent of Owenism. But the importance of 
a subject is far from enough to justify the assumption of controul over 
it by the Government. 

Some very serious objections appear to us to lie against Government 
controul of roads Which its aJvocates would probably not give us the 
opportunity of noticing in the way of reply. One is the immense 
patronage k would place in the hands of the Government; on which^ 
however, we shall not enlarge. Another is the consideration, that the 
Government, being the protector and judge of all, ought to be equally 
related to all, and indifferent to every interest alike; hut, as ,maker 
and owner of the roads, it becomes a party in matters where it must 
often be.a judge ; it would for ever be impossible to rely on its deci¬ 
sions, or to gain for them that public confidence and confirmation which 
are essential to the efficacy of all rule, and to the authority of all tribu¬ 
nals. And not only is the Government the judge of the people, but it 
ought to be the conservator of peace and order, acting in its high and 
vital office with undisturbed and undistinguishing impartiality. But 
what is not the danger to this rule, so indispensable to the very action 
of all the other powers of society, when it makes itself the sole owner 
of one of the greatest interests? The very power which ought to 
guard our peace and ensure 6*ur safety, is employed in matters which, 
tite govi^tWtnent being a party, may very easily disturb them ; and a 
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squabble about our mileage, may paralyse the very force which pre¬ 
serves us from anarchy and pillage. So it has happened over and over 
again in matters of religion and trade, and so it may happen in respect 
of roads. Or contrariwise, it may and probably will happen that the 
party strife of Whig and Tory may derange not only our politics but 
our roads and travelling. 

We have thus adverted in the first instance rather to the general 
principles on which the question rests, than to the special circumstances 
of India. Our reason for so doing is this: we remember that we are 
addressing those who mean permanently to befriend India; and that, for 
the sake of justice, and of India itself, in giving a start to so important 
a work as the making of roads for that neglected land, it is of the first 
consequence that these, her friends, should give their sanction and 
authority only to sound and wholesome principles, to such as will ac¬ 
complish with certainty, now and hereafter, the great object they have 
in view, and in their use and application, tend to raise and strengthen 
the native character. It is not for to-day, nor is it for roads onlyi 
they have to ponder their present steps ; but for generations to comr» 
for human character, for liberty, for intellectual, and social elevation. 

Passing to the particular circumstances of India,we may first remark, 
that the history of the English rule shews how hopeless it is ever to find 
the Government at once rich enough, and disengaged enough, to make 
the roads which India wants. Year after year, have projects of the 
highest importance, and most approved design, been laid before the 
rulers; governor after governor has acknowledged and asserted the 
indispensable importance of these undertakings ; but what of all this ? 
Something else must be done to-day ; the road must be let alone till 
we overtake the ever receding to-morrow. By some rare and happy 
combination of chances, a work is begun, but only to be interrupted 
when the first blast of war opens the sluices of the treasury. Perhaps 
it may be resumed some time after the shutting of the gates of Janus. 
How then could the condition of India be other than it is t Its roads 
mere rarities, to be talked of, and reported about, but too few to be 
even seen by far the greatest number of the millions of its people. Is 
it to such chances that the friends of India would commit the construc¬ 
tion of these indispensable arteries of the social life 7 

We need say nothing of talent in its application to Indian roads. 
Government has no peculiar facility in obtaining it, either native or 
English. Let but efficient arrangements be made by paities .known 
and relied on in the commercial world, and that corps of engineers, 
which peaceful and voluntary enterprize has reared for the service of 
the most enterprizing nation of the earth, will find members enough 
ready and eager to cover India with a net-work of roads, as they have 
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covered England, and are covering every land that invites them. But 
for all this there is no special power in the hand of Government. 

It k clear that if Government undertake to make roads for India, 
the natives must pay for them. Now India'ie much too heavily taxed 
already, and the proposal is to tax her more heavily still, that part of 
the excess may be laid by in the shape of roads. But is it certain that 
additional taxation on paper will really raise more money in fact ?—or 
is the maximum produce of taxation passed already ? Must we not first 
put the community of Hindustan into a more thriving condition by means 
of roads, before we can get from it a higher revenue for any purpose ? 
No such difficulty occurs if the roads be made matter of investment, 
like those of England. The work would be accomplished by an addi¬ 
tion to the capital of India from England, willingly and profitably 
employed. India would not be subjected to a preliminary exhaustion 
producing certain evil and doubtful good; the benefit would accruo 
unmixed and iinembittered. . 

Again, if India be taxed to make roads, all must be taxed, while for 
a long time few could profit by them; whatever aggravation of distress the 
additional mite produced, must to the many long remain uncompensated 
and unrelieved. If the taxation be sufiicient for the purpose it must 
be ruinous in amount; if it be small the work will never be done. 
India requires at least 10,000 miles of railroad, and 50,000 miles of 
common roads. I'he entire revenue of three years would not suffice 
for their construction. In how long time will India unaided save 60 
or 70 millions ; or if you take from her annually only what she can 
bear to part with, how long will she be without roads ? 

But it may be proposed that Government should borrow the capital 
and make the roads. This brings us at once to a comparison of govern¬ 
ments and joint stock companies, as agencies for the administration of 
capital. It will be sufficient, after what we have said on this subject, 
to give a few facts. Every public work undertaken by the British 
Government has turned out commercially a failure. In every country 
where roads are government concerns, the roads are very much worse, 
than in countries where they are in private hands. Wherever a govern¬ 
ment concern of any kind can be compared with a private concern of 
the like kind, that of the government is much the worse managed, and 
the least profitable. Government concerns invariably resist as long as 
they can the introduction of improvements. Every body knows the 
commerce with the East Indies was ridiculously small while in the 
hands <^the East India Government, and began to increase immediately 
as it came under the stimulus of individual interest. That government 
affairs are not attended to more carefully in India than elsewhere, we 
may from this curious circumstance ; deficiencies of more 
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than 5 per cent, in the delivery at Calcutta, of salt which had been 
shipped at Madras, had puzzled the government for years. At length 
it was discovered by other parties, not tlie government officers, that the 
weights at Madras were incorrect, to an extent sufficient to account for 
the deficiencies, that is, more than two pounds in a half hundred weight! 
It is impossible to read the report of the Committee of the House af 
Commons on the manufacture of salt in Bengal, under the monopoly of 
the East India Company, without being struck with the fact, that a 
cumbrous and slow working machinery of management is most waste- 
fully, though unavoidably employed, and that private enterprise by its 
side would soon supplant it by the celerity of its movements, and the 
interested sharp-sightedness of its economy. 

There is nothing in the nature of railroads, or other roads, to bring 
about a different result in their case. AVith experience so extensive 
and so uniform before our eyes, we cannot imagine that railroads, in the 
hands of a Government, can be otherwise than wasteful, unprofitable, 
and most imperfect concerns. Fifty millions of money spent in this 
way, would probably produce no greater effect than thirty spent by the 
companies who might raise it; and the subsequent management would 
perhaps be of like comparative results. As we are not aware of a single 
advantage to set on che other side of the account, we do not hesitate a 
moment which agency to prefer. 

Still higher views of the subject, finally, claim attention. In no 
country on earth has the subjection of the individual man to the mass, 
produced more extensive, or more deplorable, effects than in India. 
Cramped, and stunted, and forbidden in every step and every relation, 
by some over-ruling custom or government tyranny, the Hindoo has 
lost the elasticity of thought and enterprize, which belongs of right to 
humanity, and is indispensable to its happiness and progress. Public 
opinion has long ceased to exist or operate, except in transient and 
frightful convulsions; in the absence of it, the best friends of India 
find themselves almost powerless in seeking her w'elfare: the chief 
instrument of improvement lies broken at their feet. This state of 
things, brought about by the errors of centuries, admits but of slow 
and indirect remedies. The Hindoo must be brought to associate and 
consult for public objects ; to have direct and visible interests held and 
promoted by him in common with others; to see and participate in great 
improvements as matters in which he is intimately and personally con¬ 
cerned, and which require his care and consideration. He must be 
accustomed to aggregations which are not held together by force or 
superstition, and the active prosecution of purposes not contemplated 
by his antiquated code of observances. He must have before his eyes 
the astonishing results of voluntary action and independent thought. 
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He must to eotnbine the seal and diligence essential to success, 
with the forbearance towards the opinions of others which is necessary 
to the existence of associate enterprize. But no opportunity for pro¬ 
moting these important ends, can be nearly so favourable, as that which 
would be afforded by the formation of the roads of India by Joint Stock 
Companies: on the other hand, to commit them to Government is only 
to extend their present modes of thought and feeling to another subject, 
which, like all the rest with which the mind of the Hindoo is occupied, 
can then be matter only of form, controul, an4 unquestioning obedience. 

The roads of India then we would carefully keep out of the hands 
of Government, to which we would look for only that rightful regulation 
and defence which it is its duty to provide for all interests alike. Nor 
do we think that the Indian Government would negligently or grudg¬ 
ingly fulfil this duty. Every mile of road constructed, would add to 
its revenues and diminish its difficulties, without adding a pound to its 
obligations or a sigh to its cares. 

The ability of England to supply the capital required by the under¬ 
taking 18 beyond a doubt: nor when we see our countrymen embark¬ 
ing in the enterprizes of the like kind, in all the countries of Europe, 
can we doubt their willingness to place their capital in India, when, 
under the protection of our own Government, there is little danger from 
either revolution or repudiation ; and where every pound expended in 
roads, would open the way for the profitable investment of many 
pounds beside in other undertakings. 

We are not recommending a hasty adoption of extensive and half 
considered plans. Our idea is, that the work would be best and most 
safely done by separate companies, undertaking separate lines, and ex¬ 
tending their capital gradually as the country became improved by the 
past outlay. With large eventual designs, we have no wish to urge 
precipitate execution ; and with the fullest confidence of eventual suc¬ 
cess, we see dangers which can only be avoided by present prudence. 
But to the zeal and just self-interest of private enterprize, we look for 
the necessary supply of funds and continuity of effort: from Govern¬ 
ment we expect only what the past has afforded,—wishes, delays, re¬ 
grets, postponements, and waste. Yet we blame them not; the cause 
of the evil lies not in the persons, but in the nature of the case,—in the 
attempt to do that by the clumsy application of force,which Providence 
has appointed for the exercise and strengthening of the better powers of 
man* 

We may be met with the remark that the voluntary railway system 
in Eo^nd is already under the supervision of Parliament, and it may 

be urged that the necessity for such controul will exist still more 
strqngly in India. We meet this objection by a confident denial of the 
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justice, the necessityi and the expediency of the pendfng parliamentary 
proceedings^ To sustain our denial, we shall at present content our¬ 
selves with one remark. The railway system is ten years old, and no 
more. Few inventions have reached maturity in so short a time. 
During the period when new contrivances are being brought to effi¬ 
ciency and into use, they are costly in execution, and all parties are 
liable to great mistakes in their management. This is by no means 
peculiar to railroads: it applies to all improvements, though with 
different force in different cases. Watts’ steam-engine took much 
longer time to perfect it, than the railway system has yet had for its 
improvement. Now, the officers of the Board of Trade, and the Parlia¬ 
ment, have just seized on the unavoidable imperfections of this period 
of growth and maturation, to supply reasons or pretexts for invading 
and crippling the railway system, by new and moat mischievous princi¬ 
ples of legislation. 

This is, perhaps, not the place for pursuing this subject further, 
which we would gladly do: we only say so much, that we may 
emphatically express our refusal to admit any inference drawn from the 
present unwise, unjust, and altogether unnecessary proceedings of Par¬ 
liament in railway matters. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, the Government Railw’ay Bill has 
been so modified, as to leave it in all its stateliness of sections and 
clauses, and yet to take out of it its essential evil. The question of 
Government management of railroads in England is, in fact, postponed 
for twenty-one years. It is instructive and encouraging to see the 
energy of private and voluntary enterprize, thus defeating the attempts 
of the physical-furcc agency of the community to extend its range of 
action : and in particular are we rejoiced, that English experience can¬ 
not be alleged on the authority of any such act, in support of the ne¬ 
cessity of Government controul of roads in India, 
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It needs no prophet’s vision to foresee a speedy struggle between tlie 
troops of the British Government in India, and those of the Punjaub. 
The issue of that struggle, whenever it takes place, cannot be a matter 
ftf doubt. The soldiers that have conquered in every other region of 
'the East, where they have been led to battle, will be victorious when¬ 
ever they are conducted across the Sutlcge, to an encounter with the 
Sikh army. The fate of that empire which was founded by Runjeet 
Singh, and which he alone was able to govern, is sealed ; and it will 
not be long ere our dominions will be extended from Ferozepore to the 
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valley of Kashmeeri and the British flag waves from the to^Krers over 
which once floated proudly the banner of “ the Lion of the Punjaub,” 
It is timCi then, that we knew something of a country likely so soon to 
be announced as a portion of our British Indian possessions; and we 
agree with the editor of the Indian News (to whom we are indebted for 
the article below), that the public owe a debt of gratitude to Mr, 
Thornton, the author of a recently completed History of British India, 
for a Gazetteer of the countries adjacent to India on the north-west, 
including the Punjnub, Our contemporary has abridged, as follows, a 
portion of the information contained in Mr. Thornton's work:— 

The Punjaub,—A n extensive territory on the north-west of India, 
so called from two Persian words, signifying “ five waters,” the name 
having reference to five great rivers which flow through it. The length 
from north-east to south-west, from Nobra, in Ladakh, to the confluence 
of the Indus and Punjnud, is about six hundred miles; the breadth, 
measured at right angles to this, from the Sutlege near Rampur, to the 
Indus at Derbend, about three hundred and fifty; the superficial extent, 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles. Gold is found in 
the sands of the streams of Bulti and Ladakh, also in those of the 
Chenaub, the Huroo, and the Swan. Kashmir yields copper, lead, and 
iron. Graphite, or plumbago, abounds in the Pir Panjal, bounding 
Kashmir on the south-west. Iron is also raised in Mundi, as well as 
common salt. The Salt range, besides the mineral from which it is 
named, produces antimony, alum, and sulphur. Nitre is obtained in 
abundance from the alluvial plains. Coal exists about the Salt range 
at Mukkud, on the left bank of the Indus, and in the localities of Joa, 
Meealee, and Nummul. No country of the same extent probably 
enjoys more largely than the Punjaub the means of irrigation, and of 
inland navigation, by means of its noble rivers. The inland naviga¬ 
tion of the Punjaub may be stated as follows:—Indus, from Attok 
to Mittun-kote, 480 miles; Punjnud, 60; Trimab, 110; Jailum, 
from confluence with the Chenaub, to Oin, 300 ; Jailum, in the 
valley of Kashmir, 70; Chenaub, as far as Aknur, 300 ; Ravee, as far 
as Lahore, 180 ^^as, 80 ; Ghara, 280 ; Sutlege, 100.—Total, 1,960 
miles. The plain of the Punjaub is divided by its rivers into five ex¬ 
tensive natural sections, described by the native term doah, signifying a 
great tongue of land lying in the bifurcation above the confluence of two 
rivers. Of the four cloabs east of the Hydaspes, the two nearest to that 
river are chiefly pastured on by herds of oxen and buffaloes ; and that 
more to the east, towards the Hysudrus or Sutlege, though most sterile, 
is best cultivated. The two former are quite flat, the latter is wavy; 
there is not a hill to the east of the Hydaspes, and rarely a tree, except 
of the dwarf race of Baubool (mimosa J, The most westerly doab, or that 
of Sinde Sagur, is probably the least productive, as the Salt range, and 
the rugged country between it and Attock, extend over it on the north, 
and the arid wilds, called, by Elphinstone, the Little Desert, form nearly 
the whole of the southern part. At the southern extremity, in the 
vicinity of Mooltan, the country is highly productive. According to the 
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statement of Burnes, ** the soil amply repays the labour, for such is its 
strength, that a crop of wheat, before yielding its grain, is twice mowed 
down as fodder for cattle; and then ears," he continues, “ and produces 
an abundant harvest. The indigo and sugar crops are rich, and one 
small strip of land, five miles long, which we passed, afforded a revenue 
of seventy-five thousand rupees." Tobacco, dates, and mangoes are 
produced in abundance and excellence. Jameson, probably the latest 
authority on the subject, thus describes the actual state of the Punjaub: 

At the present moment, the vast plain presents nothing but a waste, 
comparatively speaking, with here and there cultivation. Even in the 
neighbourhood of the very capital itself, we meet with extensive jungles, 
the luxuriance of their rank vegetation shewing what the country could 
be made."—“ We pass over vast uncultivated tracts, with here and 
there, in the centre of the bushy jungle, a small village, with some rich, 
cultivated fields around. Now and then, breaking up the monotony of 
the fiat plain, we meet with the hillocks marking the sites of towns and 
villages which are now no more, but of which the streets and houses 
have left this memento of their former existence." The indigenous 
vegetation of the plain of the Punjaub, closely resembles that of the drier 
tracts of Eastern Hindostan ; trees are scarce, and there occur extensive 
tracts, containing only a few bushes, principally babools of the mimosa 
species. Fuel is scarce, in consequence of the general absence of trees, 
and cow-dung is extensively used for the purpose. The towns and 
villages of the Punjaub are, however, generally surrounded by groves, 
but these are usually of forced fruit-trees, artificially cultivated,—date, 
orange, pomegranate, mulberry, apple, fig, peach, apricot, plum, quince, 
almond, and a few others of less importance. The zoology of the Pun¬ 
jaub is more rich and varied than its botany. No accounts afford au¬ 
thority for concluding that elephants exist there in a state of nature, for 
though Arrian mentions the hunting of elephants on the banks of the 
Indus, the animals in question clearly appear to have been some turned 
loose by the natives in their hasty flight. Tigers lurk in the jungle and 
forests, and sometimes attain the enormous length of ten feet. Lions 
are not uncommon. The other beasts of prey are panthers, leopards, 
hyenas, lynxes, wolves, bears, jackals, foxes, otters, martins, stoats, and 
divers other small ; there are also nilgaus, wild hogs, porcu¬ 

pines, various animals of the deer, goat, and antelopcspccies, monkeys 
and bats, including the large and hideous vampyre, deemed sacred by 
the natives. Among the feathered tribes there are pea-fowl, parrots, 
jungle-fowl, (the wild stock of our common domestic fowl) pheasants, 
various kinds of partridges, quails, water-fowl in great number and 
variety, herons, cranes, pelicans, eagles, vultures, hawks, magpies, 
hoopoes, and doves of various kinds. The bulbul, or nightingale of 
Kashmir, is inferior in note to that of Europe, but very beautiful. A 
small species of alligator swarms in the rivers, especially the Jallum. 
The porpoise ascends the Indus to a great distance. Among serpents, 
the more remarkable are the cobra di capello, and a small snake, the 
bite of which is almost immediately fatal. The rivers abound with 
fish ; the pulla, a delicious species of carp, swarming in the Indus, 
forms an important article of subsistence. Of insects, the silk-worm 
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thrivei remarkably, and produces an article of admirable quality; bees, 
also produce wax and honey in great abundance, and of the finest kind, 
and this department of husbandry receives great attention, particularly in 
Kashmir. The more important domestic animals are the camel (more 
especially in the south) and the buffalo, of v liich great herds are kept 
in the neighbourhood of rivers, these animals being almost of an am¬ 
phibious nature. Horses are bred extensively, especially in the plain 
country in the north-east, and receive great attention, the Sikhs being 
an equestrian people. The more important crops in the low. level, and 
fertile tracts, are indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, opium, wheat, which 
is abundant, and in quality excellent; buck-wheat, rice, barley, millet, 
juwaree^ (holcus sorghum) hajrti, (holcus spicatus) moonff, (phaseolus 
mungo) maize, various sorts of vetches, oil-seeds, such as sesamnm and 
mustard ; peas and beans, carrots, turnips, onions, melons, cucumbers, 
and sundry other kinds of cucurbitaceous plants. So plentiful is wheat, 
that it sells at Mooltan, at from half a rupee to a rupee per maund. 
Bang^ or hemp, is produced for the purpose of inducing intoxication ; 
saffron, safflower for dyes, and a great number of less important pro¬ 
ducts. Milk, butter, and wool, are very important objects of rural 
economy, the former being almost the only produce of the numerous 
herds of kino, as the slaughtering of these animals for food is not al¬ 
lowed by the Sikhs, The manufacturing industry of the Punjaub is 
considerable. It is exercised principally in the silk and cotton pro¬ 
ductions of Amritsir, Lahore, Mooltan, ShonjHhbad, Leia, and some 
other places in the south ; the fabrication of arms in Lahore ; the 
shawl-weaving and manufacture of leather and of arms in Kashmir. 
Much of the commerce of the Punjaub consists in the transit of the 
goods of Hindostan to the countries west of the Indus. The chief 
marts are Amritsir, Leia, and Mooltan, Lahore being in this respect of 
inferior importance. The imports from British India are principally 
sugar, spices, and other groceries, dye-stuffs, cotton, woollen, and silk 
cloths ; metals, and utensils of various kinds of metal; ivory, precious 
stones, glass, porcelain, and cutlery. From the west, the imports are 
gold, turquoises, silver, silk, madder, cochineal, assafentida, safflower, 
fruits (fresh and dried) wool, horses, and a few of the more portable 
manufactures of Russia. The exports, whether in the way of transit 
or the produce of the country, are grain, ghee, or clarified butter, hides, 
wool, silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, shawls, silk, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, gold, horses, and hawks, which last are so considerable an 
article of commerce as to bring Rs. 10,000 annually. 
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Kniobt's Weekly Volume fob all Readeks. 

I. William Caxton; a Bioj^aphy. 

IT. Mind amongst the Spindles; a Selection from the Lowoll Offering. 

IIL The Englishwoman in Egypt. 

Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 

We admire the enterprise and genius, and could almost envy the ability 
of the man who can scatter abroad over the regions of thought, so many 
blessings as those which the labour, the learning, and the zeal of Mr. 
Charles Knight, have diffused throughout the reading community of this 
and other countries, where the English language is known.- May his re¬ 
ward be as great as his exertions and his merit ! We have here three 
volumes, containing together 712 pages, and all for Three Shiltings, 
The first—a life of the father of English printers—the immortal William 
Caxton—a most happy and appropriate beginning to a series of weekly 
volumes for all readers. This work is from the pen of Mr. Charles Knight. 
The author of the best biography of William Shakespeare—first in talent 
among uninspired men, as a poet, and a profound searcher of the human 
heart—now appears as the writer of the most popular and instructive life of 
William Caxton, whose noble art, Mr. Knight has done so much to carry 
to perfection, and make an instrument of immeasurable good to mankind. 
In addition to the life of Caxton, which contains much curious matter, both 
in reference to the man himself, and to the circumstances of the times in 
which he lived, there is a most interesting postscript recording the progress 
of the press in England. The subject is divided into five periods, between 
the introduction of printing by Caxton, in 14-1 i, and the year 1843. This 
part of the book is, by itself, well worth the price of the entire volume, and 
will be read with deep interest by all who are desirous of tracing the ad¬ 
vancement of English literature, and its progressive diffusion among the in¬ 
habitants of Great Britain. Wo shall endeavour to condense into a small 
spare, a few of its historical particulars. 

The early professors of the art, secured from further waste and destruction 
the precious relics bequeathed by ancient poets, orators, and historians, and 
when the princes, nobles, and public libraries of Europe were supplied, they 
proceeded to meet flie demand of men of letters, generally, for copies of the 
ancient classics. The instant they did this, the foundations of literature were 
widened and deepened. A new demand sprung up ; n demand for the best 
instructor—the Bible. The enemies of truth were taken in their own crafti¬ 
ness. The first edition of the sacred book was bought up and burnt; but 
the bigotted purchasers thereby only contributed fresh capital for printing 
new Bibles, and so great was the anxiety to o)>tain the oracles of God, that 
between 1526 and 1600, no fewer than 326 editions of the English Bible, or 
parts of the Bible were printed 1 Caxton is said to have been the printer of 
sixty-four works, a list of which arc given ; and his able assistant and friend 
Wynkyn de Worde, the extraordinary number of 408, in the course of a labo¬ 
rious career of forty-two years. Mr. Knight concludes his first period with 
the accession of James the Fir^t. The second period, concluding with the 
revolution, is described as the least favourable to the diffu^^ion of knowledge, 
of any period in our whole literary history. lu the British Museum, we arc 
told, is a collection of 30,000 tracts, published between 1640 and ICOO, the 
explosions of minds heated into violence by a furious zeal, in civil and eccle¬ 
siastical matters. Dramatists of a high order, enriched the national store 
but the great Bacon was regarded as an irnpraclicable dreamer. In the time of 
Charles the Second, literatureputonits inostdegradinghabilinK*nts,and wasthe 
more toy of the gay and dissolute king, and his idle and profligate courtezan.^ 
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In this state of things, the divine Milton sold his Paradise Lost for fifteen 
pounds, and an Act of Parliament was passed, that only twenty printers 
should practice their art throughout the kingdom. Roger North describes 
the experiments of booksellers in these days. ** They crack their brains,” he 
says” to find out selling subjects, and keep hirelings in garrets on hard meat, 
to write and correct by the grate ; to puff an octavo to a sufficient thickness, 
and there is six shillingt current for an hour and a half’s reading.” The 
third period is made to extend from the Revolution to the accession of 
George the Third. This period is recorded as memorable for (he establish¬ 
ment of newspapers, magazines, and reviews. In 1731, Cave, at his own 
expense, produced the first magazine printed in England, the ** Gentle¬ 
man's.” Its success was great, and led to rivalry. In 1749, the first review, 
‘‘The Monthly,” was started, and in a few years afler, '*The Critical.” 
Thus, the people became the judges and the patrons of men of letters. 
This period is spoken of as in many respects the Golden Age for publishers, 
when large and certain fortunes were made—when there was not a great deal 
of a gambling spirit in the business. Perhaps much of this proceeded from 
the publishers’ aiming less to produce novelty than excellence ; selling largo 
impressions of few books, and not distracting the public with their noisy 
competition in the manufacture of new wares for the market of the hour. 
The fourth period, from the accession of George the Third to the close of the 
last century, is marked by the rapid increase of the demand for popular 
literature. Smollet’s History of England sold to the extent of 20,00(> 
copies. The aggregate increase in the commerce in books was enormous, 
and in its effects most beneficial to the literary character. The age of 
patronage was gone. The last—our own period—has been, however, the 
most remarkable for the extension of the traffic in books. Wc wish our 
limits permitted us to extract the whole of the very interesting statistics by 
which Mr. Knight has illustrated this portion of the subject; as it is, we 
can only specify a few. The number of new publications issued from ISOO 
to 1827 was 1.9,860. A large class of book-buyers having sprung up, prin¬ 
cipally out of the middle ranks, a new species of literature had to be pro¬ 
duced, that of books conveying sterling information in a popular form, and 
published at a veir cheap rate, ^ Hence “ Constable’s Miscellany ” appeared, 
then the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and then came the 
multiplication of the works of our great writers at very reasonable prices ; in 
J 832, the “ Penny Magazine,” and “Chambers* Journal,” and, subsequently, 
the Saturday Magazineand these publications, so far from causing a dimi¬ 
nution in the production of other booKS, led to a much increased demand, as 
is shown by tables quoted from McCulloch. But the most remarkable cha¬ 
racteristic of the press of the country is its periodical literature. The 
number of weekly works (not newspapers) issued in London, on Saturday, 
May 4. 1844, was about sixty, amounting to little less than 300,000 copies, 
or about 15,000,000 annually, yielding a yearly return of not less than 
X 100,000. Ihe periodical works sold on the last day of the month are said 
to amount to 500,000 copies, the amount expended in their purchase, X26,000; 
the parcels despatched into the country, 2,000 ; the annual return, x300,000. 
Of newspapers there were printed in 1643, 60,592,001, at a cost to the pur¬ 
chasers of Xl,250.o00, 

The following are the estimated annual returns of the commerce of the 


press: — 

New books and reprints . X435,600 

Weekly publications (not newspapers) 100,000 

Monthly publications . 300,000 

Newspapers.. 1,250,000 


X2,085,600 
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^*The Printing Machine," says Mr. Knight, *‘has done for the commcrco of 
literature, what the mill and the Jacquard loom have done for the commerce 
oT silk. It has made literature accessible to all. It has given us the power 
of producing a weekly volume for one shilling, for all readers.” 

^*Mind amongst the Spindles " is the second volume of Mr. Knight*d 
series. It is a very remarkable book. It contains twenty-seven articles 
contributed by the Factory Girls of Massachusetts to the "Lowell Offering"— 
a periodical, the contents of which are written exclusively by females em¬ 
ployed in the mills. Let no one who looks into this volume be sceptical, 
if, however, he cannot help doubting the truth of the assertion, that the 
contents of this volume are from the pens of girls who are actively employed 
in the mills, for more thau twelve hours out of every twenty-four, let him 
consult the works of Abdy, of Harriet Martincau, or Charles Dickens, and 
he will be satisfied, that the females of New England, at the factoiies of 
Lowell, are, many of them, quite equal to the production of the papers before 
him, good, as they undoubtedly are. We shall present our readers with 
one of these articles, in the place of any laboured commendation of the book, 
convinced that one impartial extract will be the best recommendation. 


THE INDIAN PLEDGE 

On the door-steps of a cottage in the land of * steady habits,* some ninety or an 
hundred years since, might, on a soft evening in June, have been seen a sturdy 
young farmer, preparing his scythes for the coming hay-making season. So intent 
was he upon his work that he hooded not the approach of a tall Indian, accoutred 
for a hunting expedition, until, “Will you give an unfortunate hunter some supper 
and lodging for the night ?'* in a tone of supplication, caught his ear. 

The farmer raised his eyes from bis work, and darting fury from beneath a 
pair of shaggy eyebrows, he exlaimed, “Heathen ; Indian dog ! begone! you shall 
have nothing here.” “But I am very hungry,*' said the Indian; “give only a crust 
of broad and a bone to strengthen me on ray journey.*' “ Get you gone, you heathen 
dog!” said the farmer ; “ I have nothingfor you.” “ Give me but a cup of cold wa¬ 
ter,*’ said the Indian, “ for I am very faint,” 

This appeal was not more successful than the other. Eeiteratcd abuse, and to be 
told to drink when he came to a river, was all he could obtain from one who bore 
the name of Christian! But the supplicating appeal fell not unheeded on the ear 
of one of finer mould and more sensibility. The farmer's youthful bride heard the 
whole, as she sat hushing her infant to rest; and from the open casement she 
watched the poor Indian until she saw his dusky form sink apparently exhausted on 
the ground, at no great distance from her dwelUng. 

Ascertaining that her husband was too busied with his work to notice her, she 
was soon at the Indian’s side with a pitcher of milk and a napkin filled with bread 
and cheese. “ Will my red brother slake his thirst with some milk ?” said this angel 
of mercy ; and as he essayed to comply with her initation, she untied the napkin, 
and bade liira eat and bo refreshed. 

“ Cantanlowwit protect the white dove from the pounces of the eagle.” said the 
Indian ; “ for her sake the unfledged young shall be safe in their nest, and her red 
brother will not seek to be revenged.*’ He then drew a bunch of feathers from his 
bosom, and plucking the longest, gave it to her, and said “ When the white dove’s 
mate flies over the Indian’s hunting ground bid him wear this on his head.” The 
summer had passed away. Harvest-time had come and gone, and preparations 
bad been made for a hunting excursion by the neighbours. Our young farmer was 
to be one of the party ; but on the eve of their departure he hadstrange misgivings 
relative to his safety, No doubt his imagination was haunted by the form of the 
Indian, whom, in the preceding sumn or, ho had treated so harshly. The morning 
that witnessed the departure of t !ie hunters was one of surpassing beauty,not a cloud 
to be seen, save one that gn * h' -red on the brow of Ichabod (our young rarmer) as he 
attempted to tear a feather from his hunting-cup which was futened to it. His 
wife arrested his hand, while she whispered in his ear, and a slight quiver agptated 
his lips as he said. * Well Mary, if you tliink this feather will protect mo from tho 
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arro>vs of the rcd*skins, Til e*cn let it remain.*’ Ichabod donned his cap, shouldered 
his rifle, and the hunters were soon on their way in quest of game. 

The dsy wore away as was usual with people on a like excursion; aad at night¬ 
fall they tnok shelter in the den of a bear, whoso flesh served for supper ; and whose 
skin spread on Bruin*s bed of leaves, pillowed their heads through a long Novem¬ 
ber nighl. 

With the first dawn of morning, the hunters left their shelter and resumed their 
ohacc. Ichabod, by somemishap, soon separated from his companions and in trying 
to join them got bewildered. He wandered all day in the forest and just as the 
sun was rrcoding from sight, and he was about sinking down in despair, ho espied 
an Indian hut. With mingled emotions of hope and fear, he bent his steps towards 
if; and meeting an Indian at the door, he asked him to direct him to the nearest 
white settlement. 

“ If tlio weary hunter will rest till morning, the eagle will show him the way to 
the nest of the white dove,*’ said the Indian, as ho took Ichabod by the hand and 
led him within his hut. The Indian gave him a supper of parched corn and 
venison, and sjwc'ud the skins of animals, which he had taken in hunting, for his 
bed. The light had hardly begun to streak the east, when the Indian awoke 
ichabod, and after a slight rc'past, the twain started for the settlement of the 
whites. Lnte in the afternoon, as they emerged from a thick wood, Ichabod, with 
joy, espied his home. A hcarlfeltejaculation had scarce escaped his lips, when the 
Indian stopped before him. and turning round, stared him full in the face, and 
inquired if he hnd any recollection of a previous acquaintance with his rod 
brotlmr. Upon being answered in the negative', the Indian said, “ Five moons ago, 
when I was faint and weary, you called me an Indian dog, and drove me from your 
door. I might ik^w bo revimged ; but Cantantowwit bids me tell you to go home ; 
and, hereafter, when you see a red man in need of kindness, do to him as you 
have been d«mG by. Farewell.** 

The Indian having said this, turned upon his heel, and was soon out of sight. 
Ichabod was abashed: he went homo purlfled in heart, having learned a lesson of 
Christianity from an untutored savage.** 

** Thr Engltsiiwoman in Egypt *’—the third volume of Mr. Knight's 
scries—is the first of a work written by the accomplished sister of Mr. Lane, 
the author of “ The Modern Egyptians,” and is, in the form of letters, ad¬ 
dressed from Cairo and Alexandria, during the years 1843—4, The authoress 
enjoyed peculiar opportunities of obtaining an insight into the mode of life of 
the higher classes of the ladies of Egypt, and bad also free access to a largo 
collection of her brother’s unpublislied notes, with liberty to extract from 
them, and insert in her epistles whatever she might think fit. The volume 
before us is a faithful and vivid description of Alexandria and its neighbour¬ 
hood ; the voyage from thence to Cairo ; the objects most worthy of atten¬ 
tion in and around that famous city, and of many of the customs and man¬ 
ners of the diversified population. Wc shull await the appearance of the 
second volume, and then take a more extended notice of the work. In the 
meantime, we may say, that having travelled over the same ground twice, 
and having attempted, too, in ** familiar letters,*’ to record our impressions, 
we can bear unhesitating testimony to the ability and accuracy of the details 
contained in the volume we have just laid down, with the exception, of 
course, of those sketches of the interior of the harems of Egypt, which con¬ 
stitute the most attractive portions of the book. Forbidden, by our sex, 
from having access to the dwellings of any of the ladies of ligypt, we rejoice 
that so intelligent a writer as the sister of Mr. Lane, is about to tell us some* 
tiling respecting the interior of those buildings of which we were permitted 
to sec only the outside. 
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Arts, Antiquities and Cbronologt of Ancient Eotpt, fi^om Observations 

in 1839. By G. H. Wathen, Esq. 


Longman and Co., Paternoster Bow. 

For two thousand years, Egypt has been a region of antiquarian research. 
So far, however, from being exhausted, the mine seems still but jlist opened. 
From the conquest by the Moslems, down to our own centuiy, Egypt re¬ 
mained an inaccessible land of romance and mystery ; her vast monumental 
remains almost unknown ; hrr hicrog1j)>hics the theme of fanciful and 
cabalistic speculation. At length Young and Champollion, rejecting theories 
fur facts, discovered the long-lost clue to interpretation, and now, graven on 
the imperishable monuments of the Thebaid, her records faithfully deliver up 
their secrets, three thousand years after the heroes commemorated have slept 
in their tombs. 

*'ln our own island” writes Mr. Wathen” anything claiming an antiquity 
of a thousand years is allowed to be very ancient. At Rome, a monument 
of this age is antique, rather than ancient. Two thousand years are therd 
admitted as high authority. But in the land of 11am, everything dating 
within two thousand years is modern. There wo travel back through 
thirty centuries, and still ages of foreign exploit, domestic prosperity, and 
architectural magnificence beyond. Wc are cirried back to the infancy of 
the post*diliivian world. Colossal statues that looked down from their 
thrones upon Moses look down upon us,” 

Durinir the course of his visit to Egypt—partly for professional improve¬ 
ment, and partly to satisfy that ruriosity to explore her wonders, which, 
from the limes of the venerable historian of Halicarnassus to our own, have 
attracted so many to her shores—Mr. Wathen became convinced, by per¬ 
sonal observation, and subsequently, by more extended research, as to the 
incorrectness of many current opinions, more especially with reference to the 
age of some of the most interesting monuments in that country; the present 
volume contains the views and arguments he has formed on those important 
subjects. The former we describe as bold, original, and full of lofty thought, 
breathing, as It were, a new life into the dry bones of ancient history; the 
latter are forcible, erudite, and, for the most part, satisfactoiy, and entitled 
to the highest consideration. 

Confining our attention, in the present notice, to Mr. Wathen's specula^ 
tions as to the mighty architects of those stupendous monuments—the pyramids, 
we proceed to quote a portion of his arguments bearing on that vexata 
quesstio. 


That the pyramids date from the patriarchal age, or are the work of the migra¬ 
tory Hhcsos, rests then upon arguments utterly insufficient to invalidate the contrary 
testimony of Herodotus and Diodorus. That the princes who founded them wen> 
powerful and opulent is proved by their having been able to erect such structures. 
That they governed the whole of Egypt may be inferred from their employing the 
granite of the quarries of Sycne at the soulhernraosL limit of the country. That 
before their time the art of building had long been practised in Egypt, and on a 
mighty scale, is shown by the difticulties of construction encountered and over-¬ 
come, and in the excellence of the workmanship—vast blocks being raised 
hundreds of feet, and put together with admirable precision. A careful comparison 
of the Old Chronicle, and Manelho’s canon with scriptural and hieroglyphic 
evidence will, I think, entirely confirm the statements of the Greek liisloriaris, fix 
the accession of this dynasty (Cheops and his successors) to within half a century 
after the capture of Jerusalem by Shiskak, and thus let in light upon this obscure 
period of Egyptian history,* and nil up a hiatus which modem chronologcrs havO 
been obliged to admit about this time. • » • • 
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DTATB OF EGYPT ON THE ACCESSION OF CHEOPS. 

Shiskak took Jerusalem B.C. 971, and as the Old Chronicle gives nineteen 
years for the duration of his dynasty, the next, that of Cheops, was probably esta¬ 
blished about the mid tie of that century. We know little of Bgypt at this period, 
yet enough to perceive that it must have been a favourable juncture for a daring 
adventurer to seiae up >n the royal authoritv ; and such, not improbably, was the 
origin of this dynasty: the most heartless despots have commonly been usurpers. 
jM^ut the year 941 jpl.C. ** Zerah the Ethiopian,” invaded Judea with his host of a 
million. 'V^ether this p<^rsonsge was king of Egypt as well as Ethiopia, or, which 
is more probable, a hostile Ethiopian chief who first subjugated Egypt and then ad¬ 
vanced into Asia, it is manifest that a natural result of the total overthrow of his 
viiHt army by King Asa would have been an interregnum or anarchy in Egypt. 
In that case, the vacant throne would probably have become the prize of the most 
daring or fortunate of the nobles. 

SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT. 

It thus appears that in Manetho’s canon, in the Old Chronicle, and in the 
lists formed from the Theban monuments, there is a chasm of about a century and 
a half between Shiskak, B. C. 971, and So, B. C. 725; that this period is filled uj) 
in tlic narratives of Diodorus and Herodotus with the dynasty of Cheops ; and 
that though these kings are differently placed by Manetho, we have reason to con¬ 
clude that he has transposed tliem. the ehronieler himself appearing to intimate 
as much by observing that they were “ of a different race” from those before them. 
It has been shewn too that about the middk* of the 10th century before our era, 
the internal state of Egypt must have been favourable for the establishment of a 
new dynasty. There is then, T think, every reason to conclude that Cheep’s 
family reigned at this period; that as a posthumous punishment for theoppres- 
.sions and impiety of the first two kings, the whole dynasty was erased by the priests 
from the public registers; that this caused the chasm in Manetho and the Egyptian 
clironitdfs at the period in question ; while the iransfvTonce of thf» seat of govern¬ 
ment to Memphis, and the concentration of'the r(‘Soureos of Egypt upon the erection 
of the pyramids, oecusioiied the contemporaneous blank in the monumental history 
of Thebes.—p. 66. 

These consideration*?, along with others of equal importance, but which for 
the present we are compelled to omit, induce us cordially to agree with Mr. 
Wathen, that the great pyramids, so far from being the most ancient, are in 
fact, almost the latest of tiie existing works of the Pharaohs,—that the line of 
Cheops, instead of having been anterior to Abraham, was one of the last of 
the native dynasties before the Persian invasion. This conclusion is also al¬ 
together confirmed by whatever evidence can be derived from the structure 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions at this period, 

Devoid of all vulgar mysticism and obscurity, the writer’s observations 
on the general architecture, sculpture and painting of the ancient Egyptians 
—-distingnishing with accuracy the separate works of the Theban Pharaohs 
and the Ptolemies and Caesars—offer some original investigations; they arc 
fdiaracterized with equal learning and ingenu iy, and exhibit much sound 
judgment. In conclusion we annex an interesting extract referring to a some- 
what awkward adventure which befcl our author in the course of his adventu¬ 
rous researches. 

As we proceeded, the glimmer from behind grew fainter and fainter till it was 
quite lost. Eow descending, now ascending, we made our way though narrow 
imssagcs, winding communications, and gloomy bat-infested chambers till 1 had 
lost all clue to our real position. Before and behind was black darkness, our wax- 
lights threw a filful flicker upon the near objects, and as we moved on, our footsteps 
and vtiices awoke the echoes and startled the genii of the place. At last, after 
ascending a long and very lofty passage, wc came to the central sepulchral 
chamber—the inner shrine of thb vast mausoleum. Here walls, floor, and roof 
are all formed with massive blocks of polished red granite, reaching from floor to 
t'viiiug, and stretching from wall to wall. A large granite sarcophagus stood at 
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one end of the apartment—its solo contents mouldering rubbish and dust—not a 
single hieroglyphic upon it, or the walls of the chamber. The massive granite 
floor bad been tom up, probably by some greedy searcher for hid treasures : the 
gloomy walls were blackened with innumerable inscriptions. Such is the fate of 
the jealousy guarded tomb of the tyrant Cheops ; its secret chambers the abcxle of 
bats, and scrawled with the names of strangers of all lands ; the era of its 
foundation and the intricacies of its interior, problems for the chronologist and the 
explorer 1 

Ilow admirably adapted would have been these mysterious penetralia to the 
purposes of a crafty priesthood in imposing on the credulity ot the superstitious 
devotees 1 How exactly fitted for the peifonuanco of thi ir initiatory rites with 
awe-inspiring effect—for the bodying forth the allegoric doctnues of their mystic 
faith, or enae^ting the fables ascribed to their gods 1 

The modern Egyptians have p(*opl<'d Uiese dismal abodes with a legion of elves 
and genii, the demigods of tli.ir mythology. The clicking of the^bats the Arab 
devoutly believes to bo the whispering of the resident spirits. While in the 
Great Pyramid I had a disagreeable proof of the reality of this belief. We had 
been a long time wandering through the interior, and were now far beneath the 
base of the building. Our supply of li>;hts was reduced to two small candle-ends, 
lest these should fail before we reacluMl daylight, I blew out mine. At the same 
instant, and for the saino reason, the Arab extinguished his; thus, in a moment, 
we were in utter darkness, in a deep subterranean chamber, a hundred yards from 
daylight, to regain wliich it w/is necessary to follow a steep ascent four feet high. 
1 desired one of our guides to return to the outer worlA, and bring us lights, but 
neitbor could be prevailed on to faco the haunlecl darkness of the long passages 
alone. I then proposed that they should take my servant (an Arab) with them, 
while I would wait their reliini alone, but in vain—it would, they said, be so much 
bdter to return together, and, accordingly together we began to grope our way,— 
p. 153. 

Madamk TiTasAirn’s Memoirs and Heminiscences op France, forming an 

abridged History of the French Revolution. Edited by Francis Herve, Esq. 

Saunders and Otloy*Conduit Street. 

As not only recording the recollections of one who has witnessed some of 
the most appalling and spirit-stirring scenes which modern times have pre¬ 
sented, but as forming a compact and, it may be sail, personal history of 
nearly the entire of the incidents connected with that most terrible event in 
the annals of Europe—^thc French Revolution,—we pronounce the present 
work to be at once eminently useful and interesting. 

Madame Tussaud, the talented foundress of one of our most instructive 
and attractive metropolitan exhibitions,* has arranged her materials, and 
detailed her reminiscences for the enlightenment especially, of that very 
numerous class of readers, who, desirous of informing themselves of the prin¬ 
cipal occurrcDces of so momentous an epoch in history, are, nevertheless, 
deterred from perusing the various bulky and voluminous works treating 
thereon, either from an inability so to dispose of a necoijsarily large portion 
of their time, or from an unwillingness to encounter a recital of facts, the 
result of laborious, yet imperfect, dull, and one-sided compilations. And 
to students thus situated, and, indeed, to the reading world at large, Madame 
Tussaud's ** Reminiscences*’ will be found extremely acceptable ; for they 
introduce and detail with a startling vraisemblance^ and no inconsiderable 

« We may take this oraortunity of noticing the excellence of the catalogue 
issued of this exhibition, it contains an outline of the history of each character 
represented, and so accurately and intelligibly compiled, as not only greatly to 
increase the pleasure to be derived from a more view of the figures, but also to 
convey to the minds of young persons much biographical knowle^e—a branch of 
education avowedly of the very highest importance. 
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degree of power, each important character and memorable transaction eon- 
neoted with the Revolution. The account too, with which we are supplied, 
of the events occurring during her long residence in France,—comprising a 
period of more than 30 years— Ik totally and most comrnendably unbiassed by 
any political prrjndice. It might naturally enough be imagined from her 
lengthened and intimate interconrKe with the Court, and in consequence 
of having resided In OTOtecti'>n within its alluring precincts, that her attach¬ 
ment to the French Royal Family, would render her testimony of a partial 
nature ; such, however, is not the case; her uncle's intimacy with Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Franklin, Ncckcr, Mirabeau, and others of the popular party, 
produce a sufficient counter-action in her mind, and has served the beneficial 
purpose, so far at least as regards the veracity of her book, of neutralizing 
ner feelings on the subject, and preventing any undue predilection from pre¬ 
dominating for either party. 

Like her many accurately-featured and fashioned effigies in Baker Street, 
Madame Tussaud's pen and ink sketches in the work before us, are correct 
and highly characteristic of the originals she thus describes the personal 
appearanco of Voltaire, whom she frequently met at her uncle's house, 

Voltaire was very tall and thin, with a very small face, which hod a shrivelled 
appearance, and he wore a large flowing wig, like those which were the mode in the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth ; was mostly dressed in a brown coat, with gold lace 
at the button^boles, and waistcoat the same, with large lappets reaching nearly to 
the knees, and small-clothes of cloth of a similar description, a little cocked hat and 
large shoes, with a flap covering ihc insU^p, and generally striped silk stockings, 
lie had a very long thm neck, and when full dressed, had ends to his neckcloth 
of rich lace, which hung down as low as his waist; his ruffles were of the same 
material, and according to the fashion of the day, he wore powder and a 
sword.—p. 12. 

Rosseau she likewise remembers— 


He was much below the middle height, and inclined to be stout; he wore a 
a short round wig with curls, something like that worn by George the Third, and 
what coachmen used to wear in this country, and which custom is still con¬ 
tinued in some families of the old school; he generally dressed in a snuff-coloured 
suit, very plain, and much resembling the present garb of the Quakers; but, at one 
period oHiis life he adopted the Armenian costume, wearing a long robe, trimmed 
with fur, and cap of the same material. 


There is also a vest deal of pleasant, curious, gossip interspersed throughout 
the book, in the methodical arrangement of which as in all other editorial 
matters, Mr. Herve has exhibited much skill and judgment. 


We proceed to make one or two extracts from the anecdotic portion of 
these interesting pages, and shall commence with one, illustrative of the 
good appeliies enjoyed by the Bourbon family, and the disposition evinced 
by its members to indulge them at the most perilous seasons, and even at 
the hazard of their lives; indeed, il is affirmed, that Louis the XVlth, might 
have safely escaped with his wife and family from France, had he not, with 
his usual short-sighted selfishness, insisted, during his ill-fated flight to Va- 
rennes, upon stopping to dine I 


Monsieur Provence (Louis the Bighteentb) was more fortunate than his brother 
and arrived safely with his wife at Brussels. Although possessing a still higher 
reputation than any of his family for his gastronomic powers, yet it appears that 
be did not retard his journey by stopping to display his prowess; but 
Madame Tussaud states, that so ardently did he patronize the larder or 
pantry, that he used frequently to pay it private and special visits, end stuff 
verious good'things into his pockets, to eat whilst out riding, or on such occasions, 
when he might be out of the reach of such substantial resioratives; and she re¬ 
members to have seen the gravy drppping from bis coat skirts, as, most vexatiously, 
it ouKtid through his pockets, owing to the provender not having been wrapped up with 
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sufficient caution* and in paper strong enough to keep the juice within its proper 
‘ limits. Even Madame Elizabeth was by no means a sufibrer from delicate appetite, 
but, on the contrary, was rather Bourbon in that respect; as, on the days of the 
grartd convert^ Madame Tussaud states, the Princess would always make a good 
meal before she sat down to that at which she had to perform in punlic. p. 151. 

Madame Tussaud relates a curious anecdote respecting the Due d’Orleans, 
father of tlie present King of the French ;— 

He was in the habit of calling occasionally on a very talented modeller, named 
Valentino, whom she knew as a friend of her uncle’s, and on one of his visits, in 
the heat of political excitement, tho Duke took off his stars and orders, threw 
them on the ground, and trampl^ and spat upon them. He then went and shook 
hands with Valentino’s workmen to the number of nearly a hundred, and declared 
that he was like them, a sans-culotie ; which term appears never to have been 
thoroughly understood, but in point of fact, was no other than wearing trousers, 
which was the costume of all the labouring men at that period. The gentry and 
bourguisic wore breeches, tight at the knees ; therefore, according to the true 
derivation of the word, we have all now become sans-culottes, p. 376. 

By the way, this unhappy prince appears to have been, in one sense of tho 
word, a true Bourbon. He was, we are told, a great sensualist, and after 
condemnation asked for twenty-four hours grace. It was granted, and he 
ordered a repast to be prepared of tho most delicious luxuries, of which bo 
ate with voracious appetite I 

Life and Times or Louis Philippe, King of the French. 

. By the Rev. G. N. Wbight, M.A. 

Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street. 

It has been well remp.rked, that history has but few events to show that 
can bo compared with the struggle which enforced the last revolution in 
France. The Parisians abandoned their homes and families to fight, without 
organization, we might almost say, without arras, against some of the finest 
and best disciplined troops in the world; and for what ? 'Were they a riotous 
and disordered rabble, impelled by hunger or want, or a rebellious nobility 
striving to wrest new piivileges ffom the monarch P On the contraiy, they 
were men—citizens—who would not suffer themselves to be degraded, and 
stripped of their civil rights, but firmly and manfully defended them with 
their lives. It is in this respect to he worthily remembered as a ^eat moral 
revolution, and in connection with the singularly notable incident which 
immediately succeeded it,—the choice of Louis Philippe, as their future king, 
by the people of France, forms a brilliant epoch in the history of that empire. 

In the volume before us, Mr. Wright presents us with a history of the 

Life and Times" of this more than ordinarily astute and sagacious sove¬ 
reign—this “ Ulysses of later times,’* as he has not been unhappily termed—' 
and has accomplished his task with exceeding ability. In its execution, he 
has obviously adhered as rigidly as possible to those great rules which, we' are 
told, ought to govern every one who undertakes the very responsible oflSce of 
compiling historical records—neither to advance what is false, nor to suppesa 
what is true; to suspect his own judgment in the interpretation of motives, 
and to withhold his decision on important points, until he shall have dilfp^ntly 
compared all the documents in his power, and fully considered the evidence 
thence to be derived. Mr. Wright nas also advantageously availed himself 
of a veiy importaut work, which excited considerable attention at the period 
of its publication, some forty years since, but is scarcely remembered at the 
present day. The early years of Louis Philippe’s life were, as is well known, 
passed in the most remote regions of Europe and of America, in countries 
and periods of those countries, wheroin no.public chroniclers lived, to record, 
for the instruction of posterity, the actions of eo illustrious a visitor; his 
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own educational habits, however, fortnnately supplied that want $ for having 
been (aught bv his preceptress to register tne dailp occurrences of his tender 
years, he continued to exercise this valuable practice in more mature life, and 
on reaching Ei^land in 1800, he published a journal of his wanderings 
in Switzerland, Germany, Norway, &c., and the United States of America. 

This veiw interesting volume supplies our author with much valuable ma¬ 
terial, which he has employed and incorporated with the fruits of his own 
researches, with much ability and judgment. His style of writing is nervous 
and vigorous, be exhibits a very considerable power of descriptive narration, 
and from an attentive perusal of bis present work, much Ratification and 
instruction will be derived. 

Thb Sistebs. a Novel by Mr. Cocktok. 

O. Nodes, Strand. 

This novel originally appeared in the Illustrated London Nevjs^ and the 
interest which its hebdomadal appearance there excited, has induced, and, 
indeed, authorized its present republication It Is written in the author’s 
usual agreeable and lively style ; the characters are drawn with force and dis¬ 
crimination, the incidents, although not very numerous, are striking and 
effectively arranged and the interest is well maintained throughout. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated with an abundance of engravings, from de¬ 
signs by Kenny Meadows, and others. 

Ix>RD WiixtaH Bentinck’s Memorial to the Court of Directors. 

The Company has recently placed in their library a copy of this unpub¬ 
lished document, which is the basis of history for the mutiny and the massa¬ 
cres at Yellore. His Lordship distinctly states that the vices of the home 
government form the root of the mal-administration of India; after this the 
Company appointed him Governor-General, and again on his return home 
he repeated his con viction that the Court of Directors cannot govern India 
honestly. 

The East Ikdia Co.*s Hone Accounts, 1843-44. 

These documents shew that the Company's tribute or ** rent” realized this 
year is about 4} millions sterling; it is even more than they have found it in 
their hearts to squander, and they have thus invested a small portion of it in 
British funds, fearing, perhaps, that India may vanish from their grasp. 

Protestant Missions in Bengal, by the Rev. L J. Weitbrecut, Church 

Missionary. 

J. F. Shaw, Southampton Bow, 

Here is another self-devoted disciple of Christ unwittingly performing the 
high duties of the British Indian statesman, protesting against our miserable 
mu-rule of the Paradise of Nations, whilst Lord Ripon sits quiet, and his 
secretaries tell the House of Commons that the Board of Controul is pa¬ 
ralyzed by the chartered oomiptions of the Company. 
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INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, which left Bombay on the 20th of May* 
arrived in London on the 4tb of July, furnishing intelligence from,— 

Calcutta, to tho...... 11th May* 

Madras,. „ 

Bombay,.20th May. 

Ceylon, . 2nd „ 

China,. 10th April 

No news of stirring interest has reached England by this month's maiL Many 
circumstances, however, indicate an -approa^ing conflict between the British 
troops and tho warriors of the Funjaub. Tho dominions of the late Runjeet Singh 
arc in a confused and troubled state, approaching to civil war'and anarchy. The 
powerful chief, Goolab Sing, threatens a descent upon Lahore, for the purpose of 
punishing tho murderers of his brother. Should he carry his intention into exe¬ 
cution the young Maharaja may be advised to seek assistance from the Governor- 
General, and so a way be opened for the advance of our army across the Sutlego. 
Should this take place, the independence of the Punjab will be amongst the things 
that wt-re. Scinac is reported tranquil. Akbar Khan has relinquished for too 
present his meditated attack upon the long-coveted territory of Peshawur, Two 
armies of 40,000 each are said to have been ordered to assemble on the banks of 
the Sutlege, and Sir Charles Napier is named as the person who is to have the 
command of this, the largest force which England ever assscmblcd, either in 
India or Europe at one time. These are symptoms of premeditated war. A 
modest request it is said has been mado that the Sikhs should make over to the 
British all the territories they now possess on our side of the Sutlege. These 
extend from near Kurnaul to the borders of Bhawulpore, and their revenue is esti¬ 
mated at £170,000 a year. It would seem that many of tho discharged sepoys 
from the recusant and mutinous regiments went over to Lahore to enlist with 
Heera Singh, who has fur sometime past manifested a desire to surround him¬ 
self with any but Sikh troops,but although IleeraSingh openly rejected their offer of 
service, and declared them unworthy of trust, as they had betrayed their employers, 
yet it is believed some of these men were really engaged, and secretly orders to 
return to Fero/oporo, for the purpose of assisting any attempt that might be made 
for the seizure of the late Rajah Siichet S'ngh's treasure, there deposited. Tho 
vigilance of the authorities at Ferozeporo, however, defeated the scheme. 

The Ameers of Sc^inde had arrived at Calcutta, and were rusticating at “ Fairy 
Hall,” I3um Dum, the head quarters of the Artillery regiment, some seven or 
eight miles from Calcutta. During tho c(»ld weather they are to be removed to 
Hazareebugh in the Province of Bchar, 241 miles west of Calcutta. They are 
described as very miserable, aud broken down. 

The PnNJAun.—With reference to the preparations for the invasion of tho Sikh 
territory, the Star says, tho pear is not yet ripe ; and it would be more politic to 
let it drop into our mouths when fully matured, than to endanger its loss by ptre- 
matnre forcing. The llttrknru says the Indian troops are in cantonments resting 
nn their arms, and looking out with hopefulness for employment in the Punjaub 
during the cold weather, where there is every prospect of a bloody revolution, aa 
Goolab Sing, the great Jiimboo chief, and brother to Suchet Sing, whose murder 
we mentioned in our last, seems determined to take vengeance upon the perpetratora 
of the crime. It is stated that ninety-five females belonging to the family of tlie 
murdered chief, sacrificed thqmselvea on the funeral pile. If there be any truth in 
this report it is of a nature to fill tho mind with horror. It was indeed a noble 
achievement, to quench fur i-v l r the fires of the $utUe throughout the British teni' 
lories! 

We take the following from the lienfr -/ tlurkaru of the 7th of May:— 








INDIA AND CWNA NAWS. 


TBB WBKT tYVTMVL \ 

'TherfriBAjpftMt^'jia (ho last Beport of the B^gsA BHtUk India 6ooi^ 
%hioli, w« oaUi ik»ine nodce ft«m the press. The Committee of U*. 
Sodet/i it a^>^s, i^ edleotiag aad. printing informatioii relatire to the ^ 

wtBni qf thtf aeMfiMrariiw^the affairs qf IntHa. It is diffiom to 

oonoeive aajr tmng .on which they , could xho're becomiegly emplcyed; but it 

happens, that in the course of the investagatlon, tiae existence vf certain documents^ 
of great htility in such a procedure is remembered by, or suggested to the Com¬ 
mittee i and o(^ie# ^hese documents can only be obtained from the Goternment 
of BengiJ. *^ooordingly, the Committee request the President to mahe application 
trough the proper obannel ^or co{ue8 of these papers ; and Mr. Theobald, in com¬ 
pliance with this request, writes a very proper letter to the Secretary to the 
Goremment of Ben£^ We may as well r^blish the letter for immediate 
reference:— 

“ Th F. J, Esq.^ i$'ecr«tory *^0 Me Gorerfimen/ qf BengaL 

“ Sib,—I am requested by the Committee of the Bengal British India Society, to 
request the farour of yourkmdly procuring the sanction of his Honor the Deputy 
Governor of Bengal, to grant them copies of the following lettersSudder Courts ’ 
Letter to Government, Ko. 953, dated Snd June, 1843, on the proposed Act, 
regarding the appeals in Civil Ca.f * * TJespatch of the Court of Directors, No. 9 of 
1843, dated 26th September 1843 ' para.' 

** The Committee have commcur>>d printing a collection of evidences, relating to 
the efficiency of native agency in <be administration of the affiiirs of this country 
for distribu&n here and in England, hi support of the petition, lately transmitted 
to in that country, praying fur effect being given to the 87th Clause of the last 
Charter Act If, whb Uiose evilences mready collected, the communications 
above mentacmed be embovlied. it will render the testimonies connected and com¬ 
plete, and afford a proper exposition of the merits of the question, and this 1 am 
pemdtted to state is the sole motive for making the present application. 1 have 
the Committee, that on appliciition from themselves would have equal weight, 
Wtthey desire it to be made by me, as Vriasidont of the Soriety. 

** With the highest n'vspeot, I am, Sir, 

“ Lour obedient servant, 

** WiLUAK Theobald, 

“ Freiideni B, B. India Society* 

** Calcutta, Feb. 26th, 1844.” 

To this letter, the annexed reply is sent by the uuder-Secrotary 

“ To fF, Tiieobaldf E$q*f Pr$$identt Bengal BritiM Inaln Society. 

** JmdieioL “ Dated, Fort William, April 1st, 1844. 

“ SiB,—^With reference tp your letter of the 26th Feb. last, 1 am directed by 
the Hon. the Deputy-Go verpor of Bengal to express his regret, ^at the established 
practice of this office will tuH permit of bis complying with your request. 

** I have the honour to be Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

** A. Tubnbdll, 

** Under Secretary to Ike Govertment qf Bengal'* 

Now, there is nothing very surprising in the nature of this reply. It is pre¬ 
cisely wbat we should have expected. We have no doubt, that the Gornnor 
Bengal, in refbsing this very moderate request, had established practice” on his 
side; imt there are aoiiie established pracuces which are more honoured in the 
-breach than in the observance. We should think that the refusal, on such an 

* In our number, we shall give some account of the origin and transactions 
of this, intengt^ Society. In the mean time, we cannot Help expressing our deqp 
regret that sought for were refused by the D^uty Governor. Our 

tha^s av^t^^p tim Mur%aru to its manly exposure ana boM oondemuatios of 
Uie E F. I Mag. 







